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ASHINGTON LUMBER 


Satisfies because it's manufactured in a modern mill, from superior timber and by experienced men. That's 
about all we can say—except that we carry large and well assorted stocks and can ship promptly. 








Partial View of Plant at Ballard. 
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Blue Ibramd 


IRed 


Cedar Shimgles 


are made on slow feed machines from selected timber, and dried in a moderate heat which retains their life 
and makes them absolutely the best Red Cedar Shingle on the market. We own at Minneapolis and 
Winona, Minn., the most extensive storage houses in the East devoted exclusively to Pacific coast lumber 
products and red cedar shingles, hence are in excellent position to fill rush orders when wanted. 


THE BOLCOM MILLS: 


BOLCOM MILLS, INC., Ballard, Wash. 
BOLCOM-BARTLETT MILL CO., Machias, Wash. (3 mills). 
BOLCOM-VANDERHOFF CO., Sumas, Wash. (2 mills). 
ANDERSON-NELSON CO., Acme, Wash. 

KIRKLAND SHINGLE CO., Kirkland, Wash. 

SILVER LAKE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO.., Silver Lake. 
SMITH & CHRISTMAN CO., Maple Valley, Wash. 
BOLCOM-MILLER SHINGLE CO., Harrison Lake, B. C. 
EWALD BROS., Ballard, Wash. 

SALMON BAY SHINGLE CoO., Ballard, Wash. 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINEST 
MAPLE FLOORING 


KILN DRIED, HOLLOW BACKED, 
MATCHED OR JOINTED, 
POLISHED AND BUNDLED. 


Hard Maple, 
Beech and Birch Lumber 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


WEST BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 





H. C. BOLCOM LUMBER CO. 


General Office, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Kansas City Office : 

ANSON SHINGLE & LUMBER CO., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Selling Office: WINONA, MINN. 
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OurFlooring 2) THOROUGHLY 
FILN DRIED, aiso0 STEEL SCRAPPED : 
which gives it 2 hight polished surace: 


We have just eguipped our. 
Hardwood Flooring Plant with 
the most Modern Machinery . 

¥ (and are now in position toLill | 
ropders with the greatest 
‘promprness. 

‘To this is added the advantage of" 
furnishing mixed cars of Pine 
-and Hemlock with yourlardwood | 
Flooring, where customers donat,' 
wish to purchase asSull car load 
(of Flooring. 





‘We solicit. your ordersvor ingni- 
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- OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekly during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during January, February 
and March, 1908, was 14,080 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 
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State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 
I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 
:} figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of April, 1908. 


. HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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TRACK SCALES AN ECONOMY. 


One of the most persistent complaints brought to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in regard to 
the assessment by the railroad companies of excessive 
weights on lumber. A letter of protest was recently 
received from the F. H. Earl Manufacturing Company, 
of Plano, Ill., with this request: ‘‘Please give us the 
name of somebody who is an authority on the weight of 
southern pine lumber. The railroad company here is 
overweighing everything.’’ 

Receivers of lumber are not in a position to protect 
themselves if they buy the stock f.o.b. mill; neither 
are they able to protect the interests of the shippers 
when stocks are bought delivered. 

The agent of the railroad company at destination on 
very few roads is empowered to adjust complaints and 
in a vast majority of instances has no means of check 
weighing unless the contents of the car be weighed in 
wagonload lots after being removed, which would involve 
considerable expense pom trouble. Even should the 
railroad sealing be proven in error by this means the 
local representative of the company could not adjust 
such complaints. They would have to be taken up 
through the regular claim department channel. 





Within recent years, yielding to pressure brought to 
bear upon them, the railroads have adopted greater pre- 
cautions to insure accurate work on the part of their 
weighmasters. Some lines make it a point to have all 
tonnage carried weighed twice. Much of this work is 
done in a hurry and the old method of weighing cars 
while in motion and of weighing extremely long cars 
one end at a time still prevails to some extent. A stight 
mistake in computation, an error in reporting the light 
weight of the car or in determining its net weight—one 
of these not infrequently happens. Track scales at the 
mill are within the reach of nearly all manufacturers. 
They may be installed at low eost, and if kept in order 
the manufacturer has facilities at his command for 
checking the weight of every carload of lumber sent out. 

Experience has shown that filing claims for overcharge 
by reason of excessive weight on lumber shipments is 
not of itself profitable. The labor involved is very great 
and results in meager fecuniary returns. The many 
claims filed served as a protest against the carelessness 
of the weighing officials. In point of fact, the protests 
and complaints of lumbermen during the last few years 
have caused the railroads to inaugurate more improved 
methods of weighing, among the improvements being the 
installation of a check weighing system and the careful 
inspection of the railroad track scales from time to time. 

By the use of track scales of his own the Jumber man- 
ufacturer has at his disposal a much more effective way 
of keeping tab on what the railroad companies are 
doing. A car of lumber should weigh substantially the 
same regardless of by whom weighed, providing, of 
course, the scales are accurate. Lumbermen should have 
no difficulty whatever in keeping their scales in perfect 
condition, and a comparison of the mill weight and the 
railroad company’s weight, not on one car only but on 
a number of cars, should show conclusively whether or 
not the weighing is being done correctly. Those who 
have not adopted this expedient could do so with profit 
and comfort to themselves. 


« 


FURTHER DELAY IN THE 2-CENT 
REFUND. 


A railroad man once declared that a rival line was so 
crooked that another curve could not be put in it without 
straightening out one already existing. Those who have 
followed the 2-cent advance on yellow pine cases have 
come to the conclusion that another twist could not be 
put into the legal tactics which attorneys for the de- 
fendants have employed without conflicting with previous 
assertions. A special telegram from Atlanta, Ga., re- 
ceived by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday, June 11, 
a few minutes before going to press refutes this idea. 
The telegram is given herewith: 





Attorneys representing the roads forming the South- 
eastern Freight Association Thursday afternoon filed a 
petition before Judge Don A. Pardee, of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, in which the railroad com- 
panies appeal from the decree of Judge Emery Speer 
in the recent ancillary proceedings instituted by the 
attorneys for the lumbermen. Judge Speer, it will be 
recalled, issued an order, in the late proceedings in the 
H. H. Tift et al. vs. the Southern railway ei al. case, 
whereby the railroad companies were directed to pay 
into court the full sum of a special bond for $500,000. 
Judge Pardee allowed the appeal to go to the United 
States supreme court of appeals, which will meet in At 
Janta in October. 

By these tactics the railroads have stopped payment 
of the $500,000 which the lumbermen hope to secure by 
the order issued recently by Judge Speer. This is 
another and unlooked for postponement, but it is prob- 
able that this appeal, with others the railroad attorneys 
hope to make hang together, will be carried into the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In the decree 
issued by Judge Speer June 13 was set as the date at 
which the $500,000 to reimburse the lumbermen must be 
paid into court. A motion to have the appeal bill dis- 
missed will be made by Wimbish, Watkins & Ellis, coun- 
sel for the lumbermen in this case. 
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Following after what might be termed the spring 
house cleaning time at the mills there is a period of 
yard cleaning among both the producers and users of 
lumber who carry stocks in their yards. There is a 
straightening up here and there, repiling stock that 
is so piled that it is liable to damage and protecting 
some of it from the strong heat of the summer sun. 
Much of this work has been going on for some weeks 
among lumbermen and producers of timber products, 
cooperage- people, handle manufacturers ete. In some 
cases the yards are pretty well stocked, and in many 
eases the stock has become considerably mixed up and 
disarranged because of the necessity of going through 
it in the spring to get out here and there for prompt 
shipment the special orders wanted. 

The demand this year has differed from that of 
other years in that it has not enabled millmen to keep 
their stock so well cleaned up. Orders were not so 
plentiful for one thing, but the main trouble has been 
that the orders are generally for special stock wanted 
immediately and have been of such a nature that they 
have not cleaned up the different widths and grades 
as they do when orders are plentiful. For example, 
when orders are plentiful a millman ean, if he figures 





THE PRESENT AN OPPORTUNE LUMBER YARD CLEANING TIME. 


closely, accept such as will enable him to clean up 
some of the stock he is anxious to move or will be 
called on to repile. This season nearly all millmen 
have been too anxious for orders to turn down any- 
thing that came along that was the least bit good, and 
it did not matter how much trouble it caused to get 
it out nor how much they had to take down and scat- 
ter their piles. All this has left many of the lumber 
and cooperage yards in a condition calling for more 
work in the way of yard cleaning and straightening 
up than usual. 

Up to about the last part of May there had not 
been the keen interest there should have been in 
straightening up and earing for timber products be- 
cause of the after effects of business depression, but 
of late’a realization has come to various branches of 
the trade that timber products that may not sell read- 
ily now will some time be of more value if properly 
taken care of, and with this awakening to the future 
value of lumber in all forms has come a general in- 
clination to put yards in good shape to carry through 
the summer without damage to stock and there has 
been a general overhauling of the yards and part 
of it is going on yet. It is one of the best 


signs of the times and one of the most sensible 
moves made by lumber producers since the panic. It 
indicates a proper appreciation of stock and when the 
dealers get it all put in order and well protected they 
will feel better and will know that it is seasoning and 
not spoiling, and along with this comes a tendency to 
brace up for better market values and a disposition 
to hold on to stock with the knowledge that if it does 
not bring what they want for it now it will bring even 
more later. 

The one weak point found in visiting among the 
yards where this work of putting things in order is 
under way, at least the most conspicuous one, is the 
neglect to get piles up off the ground as they should 
be. Men who know and will admit when their atten- 
tion is called to it that their piles should be high and 
dry off the ground neglect to put them up because 
they have no foundation material or something of that 
kind. The practice of piling lumber close to the 
ground is short sighted for if it stands through the 
summer and there is much rain it means that the bot- 
tom part of the pile, at least, will be damaged. It 
will be money saved in the end if good foundations are 
built up from the ground. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TO THE TRADE IT REPRESENTS. 


What is the other fellow doing? How is he doing 
it? What is the outcome? These questions do not 
arise in ihe minds of the weakly curious but are looked 
upon as bits of legitimate information to which opera- 
tors are entitled. Particularly is this true since lum- 
bermen first got rid of the old idea that competitors 
sprouted horns and grew cloven feet. . 

One way to find out what other people are doing is 
to pay them a visit and learn at first hand. This is 
possible but usually impractical. Another way is open to 
every lumberman of the country by which the desired 
information may be had practically at first hand: Sub- 
seribe for, read and preserve the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

This advice may appear entirely selfish on the part 
of those giving it, but it is not. It is the recommenda- 
tion of a course that has been followed for years by 
the most successful retail lumbermen, wholesale dealers 
and producers. Were it necessary to introduce evidence 
to prove this point the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN could 
print page after page of letters setting forth in the 
strongest language possible the benefits to be derived. 
It is not necessary to take up space in this way, but 
possibly a letter commenting on current affairs as_re- 
ported by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will serve to show 
the sentiment of the lumber trade. This communica- 
tion, dated May 18, was from Bird Critehfield, secretary 
of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lineoln, 
Neb., and is as follows: 


1 want to congratulate you on your success in making 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN one of the best papers 
in the world. |! am certainly surprised at the stock it 
takes to print one issue of this paper. A lumber dealer 
who does not read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
certainly a back number and should not be called a lum- 
ber dealer. 

| was very much interested in your report of the find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission on questions 
touching the lumber trade, and especially on the de- 
murrage question. | hope you may be able to give these 
decisions as they come from the commission from time 
to time. Your issue of last week is certainly a ‘“‘hum- 
mer.” 


This paper is the only one that publishes all the 
news of the lumber world. An issue of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN represents the efforts of several hundred 
people. In addition to its own editorial staff this 
paper has representatives in every important lumber 
manufacturing, distributing and consuming city and 
section of the United States, Canada and Europe. It 
has a small army of people specially trained to earry 
on its work. 

This work consists of presenting to the lumber trade 
each week a resumé of the progress made in lumber 
affairs, not only in one locality or one corner of the coun 
try but in all the world. A peanut vender probably has 
no use for a trade paper; he is engaged in a 5-cent 
business of doubtful value even at his own street corner. 
A lumberman has. If worthy of the name he should 
know all about existing conditions among producers 
from whom his stocks are secured. He should know 
whether stocks are light or heavy, inereasing or de- 
creasing, and whether prices are weak or strong. The 
possession of that information should enable him to 
determine ‘‘ just where he is at.’’ 

Furthermore, every lumberman in the country has a 
direct personal interest in transportation problems. 
No other lumber trade journal and no other trade pub- 
lication in the world has succeeded in reporting as 
fully on transportation matters affeeting every branch 
of commerce as has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
has spent large sums of money in reporting the prog- 
ress of litigated rates; it has analyzed the evidence 
introduced and has weighed impartially the merits of 
these cases and presented its conclusions in a terse man- 
ner to its readers. The latter at a small outlay of time 
can keep in touch with progress along this line or, if 
they desire, may go fully and thoroughly into the details 
of each complaint and acquaint themselves with the 
underlying strata of complaint, petition, testimony, brief, 
argument and decision. 

A ease in point was furnished when litigation first 
was begun to recover 2 cents a hundred pounds on yel- 
low pine lumber shipped from points west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Lawyers representing both the railroads 
and the lumbermen, parties to the litigation now pend- 


ing, sought to acquaint themselves with the history 
of the east of the river litigation relative to the same 
disputed point. Very early in this investigation it was 
discovered that the files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
contained the only complete, detailed story of the 
litigation in the 2-cent advance on yellow pine cases, 
from the first rumor of the increase through the va- 
rious hearings and arguments, the report and opinion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, its affirmation 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; and, within 
the last few weeks, the order entered by Judge Speer 
at Atlanta, directing the railroad companies to pay in to 
the court the sum of the bond executed by the railroads 
when the eases first were taken into court. 

It is not possible for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to keep on hand at all times a supply of old issues. 
For its own use it binds and stores in its-vaults several 
complete files. These files contain information which 
has proven of incalculable value to the lumber trade. 
The paper is not in a position to furnish copies of any 
issue called for, although in many cases it has been 
able to supply the numbers in demand. Judging from 
its own experience as to the permanent value of the 
information contained in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from week to week it is apparent that readers of the 
paper can not afford to throw their copies into the 
waste basket after the first casual reading. Complete 
copies can be preserved with very little trouble and 
practically no expense. They may be stored away in 
order in some convenient room; or a better and more 
permanent way of preserving them is to secure a spe- 
cially designed board cover, which will be supplied 
upon request at $1 each, and is large enough to accom- 
modate the issues for one-quarter of a year and pre- 
serve them in excellent condition. 

To many this may appear to be merely an advertise- 
ment. The only benefit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pos- 
sibly can derive from having its friends follow the 
advice given is to relieve itself of a portion of the burden 
of looking up questions and rendering available for 
use the many valuable records on all subjects relating 
to the lumber trade of the world contained in a com- 
plete file of the paper. 





THE COMING LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


Lumbermen’s weeks, or weeks for lumbermen, are be- 
coming fashionable. Tacoma had one early this year 
and the results of that conference between manufacturers 
and retailer dealers still are echoing through the land. 
Another ‘‘Lumbermen’s Week’’ will begin at Minne- 
apolis June 16 and the deliberations of the visitors will 
be concluded June 20. 

Lumber organizations are variously regarded. By 
some they are looked upon as a useless expenditure of 
time and money; by others as luxuries, but by an over- 
whelming majority as organizations not only of value 
but of necessity. 

They are becoming more and more necessary to the 
trade from year to year. The outcome of their de- 
liberations is expressed in rules for grading, terms of 
sale and, what is of more value to the lumber trade, 
they are endeavoring with fair success to prescribe rules 
of conduct to educate the lumbermen of the United 
States to the necessity of making their business con- 
form to a recognized standard of high grade business 
principles. 

Association laws are binding, though no machinery 
for their enforcement exists save the machinery of an 
enlightened business conscience. These organizations are 
endeavoring to establish a high plane of business honor 
as between the various factions of the lumber trade. A 
feature of the work which has not been as strongly com- 
mented on as it should be is that the observance of sug- 
gested rules rests entirely with the individual. The 
laws put into effect in course of time become binding 
upon all, not because of the fear of penalties for failure 
to observe them but by reason of the fact that lumber- 
men after mature deliberation—after weighing all the 
possibilities for and against a custom—decide upon that 
which represents the highest standard of business equity 


and business integrity for all of the factors concerned. 

During the coming ‘‘Lumbermen’s Week’’ Minne- 
apolis will house the delegates to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association’s meeting and also those 
who attend the conference between producers and dis- 
tributers of lumber, embracing all branches of the trade, 
and popularly heralded as a ‘‘business ethic’’ con- 
ference. 

It speaks volumes for the lumber trade that the manu- 
facturers with their undeniable conflict of interests are 
able to get together in a harmonious way and consider 
those problems in which all are concerned. Manufae- 
turers belonging to the various organizations affiliated 
with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
represent a majority of the lumber products of the 
country. These associations are: 

Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association. 

North Carolina Pine Association. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ciation. 

Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Association. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 

Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

These constitute the strongest manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation in the country. The annual meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of these vast interests makes it possible for 
the lumbermen of the different sections to keep closely 
in touch with what is going on in the world at large. 
It also brings about a singleness of purpose on the part 
of the lumber trade. 

A review of the topics discussed at the last annual 
meeting should afford some idea of the scope of the 


Asso- 





work taken up by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. Among the ideas presented by means of 
papers read and speeches made on the floor at Norfolk, 
Va., last year were the following: The necessity for 
more accurate knowledge of the quantity of standing 
timber in the United States; a discussion of the lumber 
cut for the preceding year; progress shown in the co- 
operation between the Yale forestry school and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; a better 
idea of the principles of fire insurance; a strong pres- 
entation of the necessity for improving the rivers and 
harbors of the United States; the car stake litigation 
matter; hardwood rates, credit indemnity and many 
other topics of general interest. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association this 
year unquestionably will have as interesting a program 
as it did in 1907. The dominating idea of the officers 
of the association is to thresh over as little old straw 
as possible; to create new movements, and to see that the 
old ones are carried out to a successful conclusion. These 
annual meetings are attended by delegates representing 
the various affiliated organizations and under the cir- 
cumstances the aceredited attendance necessarily is small 
when the vast interests they represent are considered. 

When the invitation to meet at Minneapolis this year 
was extended something was said about the best city 
in the best state in the best country in the best world in 
the best universe. The lumbermen in attendance at the 
forthcoming meeting in Minneapolis will have an oppor- 
tunity to partake of the hospitality of the best people 
of the best city ete. 

At the conclusion of the meeting of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association the conference between 
the representatives of the producers and the retail lum- 
bermen of the country will be held and this will occupy 
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he remainder of the week. This conference is in the 
cature of a holdover meeting and will take up and en- 
eavor to perfect the work inaugurated at Tacoma early 
‘his year. The work is of such an important character as 
) justify the representative of every manufacturers’ 
issociation remaining and participating in the delibera- 
tions. It began with a conference between western lum- 


ber manufacturers’ associations and the representatives 
of retail lumber dealers of the central and western states. 
The movement has spread until now it embraces the en- 
tire lumber trade of the country and any action taken at 
the forthcoming conference will represent the composite 
views of all participating in it. The decisions reached 
should be tempered and blended with the experience and 


knowledge of all lumbermen and not reflect the views of 
one section or of one faction only. In view of the in- 
terest that has been manifested in the subjects to be con- 
sidered at the conference it is only natural to presume 
that this meeting will be one of the best attended in the 
history of the industry and that whatever is done will be 
mest thoroughly considered. 





PAPER MAKING AND THE SPRUCE SUPPLY IN MAINE. 


The paper industry is working a remarkable change in 


‘the disposition of the spruce supply in Maine. As an 


sample of this it is stated that the Great Northern 
‘aper Company, which in recent years has consumed 
50,000,000 to 70,000,000 feet of spruce logs annually, 
ill hereafter require from 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
feet or more a year. This increase will result from the 
uilding of two additional pulp mills—one at Milli- 
ocket and one at Dolby Rips. The logs for the Great 
Northern Paper Company will include 90,000,000 from 
he Penobscot river and 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 from 
he Kennebec waters. The amount of spruce diverted to 
these pulp mills is equal to the annual output from the 
West Branch of the Penobscot in the palmy period of 
production on that stream. 

When the amount of spruce required for other pulp 
works is added to that consumed by the Great Northern 
Paper Company’s works it can be seen that the bulk 
f Maine spruce hereafter is to be devoted to paper 
manufacture, leaving the lumber business of that state, 
so far as spruce is concerned, a diminishing quantity. 


A feature of the situation worthy of note is that the 
pulp manufacturers can pay more for logs than the 
lumbermen. This year Bangor spruce logs sold for $16 
to $20 a thousand through the competition of buying for 
the pulp mills. These prices the lumber manufacturers 
could not afford to pay at the prices they have been 
obliged to accept for their lumber. The paper interests 
have an advantage over the saw mills, for spruce worked 
into pulp yields a greater profit than when cut into lum- 
ber. Besides, pulp and paper are always ‘‘as good as 
the wheat,’’ the demand keeping pace with the supply, 
which is not always the case with lumber. Moreover, a 
good deal of spruce turns out low grade lumber that 
must be sold at a corresponding price. On the contrary, 
it is pretty poor spruce that will not make good pulp. 

Not only must the lumber operators of Maine meet 
the competition of the market for spruce pulp logs, but 
they have to compete with the lumber turned out in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. <A large percentage 
of this is what is called small stuff or ‘‘randoms,’’ and 
sells at unremunerative prices. 


A change in conditions that is observable in Maine 
is the going out of business of the old water mills on 
the lower Penobscot and the increase of steam mills 
erected along the lines of railroads that have been built 
through the northern part of the state. These mills 
ship their product mostly direct to final destination and 
the business at Bangor and other down river points is 
diminished to that extent. Formerly Bangor mills cut 
annually a maximum of 274,000,000 feet of lumber; this 
year the output was about half as much. The amount of 
logs this year rafted below Old Town was 118,000,000 
feet; last year it was 156,000,000; in 1905, 162,000,- 
000. In 1890 it reached 183,983,410. But in the de- 
pression of 1901 the output fell to 72,000,000. 

The spruce producers of Maine are conservative in 
their policy and do not believe in sawing lumber when 
there is no profit in it. Yet it is predicted that the cut 
of logs during the season of 1907-8 will be fully as 
large as in 1906-7. Labor is more plentiful than it 
was and wages have deelined in many departments sey 
eral dollars a month, 





CHICAGO’S NEGLECT OF ITS DUTY TO ITS POSSIBILITIES AS A GREAT PORT. 


Not many years ago Chicago in number of vessel 
rivals and clearances and in total tonnage was 
the leading port of the United States. Now it has 
dropped below a number of other lake, to say nothing 
of ocean, ports. In spite of the general reputation of 
the city for progressiveness and public spirit this 
lamentable condition is due to its short sightedness in 
failing to keep its harbor facilities abreast of progress 
in vessel construction. 

Twenty, or even fifteen, years ago vessels of more 
than 300 feet in length and drawing more than sixteen 
feet of water were almost unknown on the great lakes. 
Today vessels 500 or more feet in length and drawing 
twenty feet of water are doing the greater part of 
the business and such vessels can not be accommo- 
dated in the main Chicago harbor. Even the best class 
of package freighters and of passenger boats find 
entrance difficult and do not try to get more than 
half or three-quarters of a mile from the lake. But 
the city has at last awakened to the situation, to its 
short comings, to its short sightedness, and, largely 
at the initiative of the Chicago Association of Com- 
meree, will attempt to recover something of the ground 

has lost. 

There are some things that are evident: A harbor 
which consists of a stream only 100 feet wide at the 
bridges and not over 300 feet wide anywhere within 
its banks, with only two turning basins and those 

hree or four miles from the mouth of the river, and 
with slips so lacking that many vessels have to lie 
in the main stream to discharge cargo; a stream that 
being so narrow is also crooked, a stream that has a 
lepth as yet of not over eighteen feet at the shallow- 
‘st points, is a poor substitute for a harbor. 

The sanitary board which supervises the affairs of 
he sanitary district and is responsible for the drain- 
uge canal, with all its magnificent possibilities for 
1avigation, has widened the river in places but it has 
spent millions of dollars in blocking it by building 

bridges with too short an open span. It has sacrificed 
oth sanitary results and navigation in favor of 
chemes—schemes which, under the most favorable 
view of them, may be considered vagaries of theorists 
ather than of practical men and under less charitable 
nterpretation savor of catering to private interests. 

While the deterioration of the Chicago harbor was 
‘oing on so far as the channel of the river was con- 
erned, its banks were misappropriated. This is not 

charge of graft or anything derogatory to individ- 
als, but simply of a lack of organized public common, 
nse. Outside of the business center the land ad- 
cent to the river should have been preserved for 
isiness uses associated with the river—that is, for 
istitutions which could use the river from a trans- 
ortation standpoint. Instead of that the shores have 
nore and more been given up to institutions, mostly 
small ones, which have no necessary relationship to 
he river at all, and which could just as well be located 
long railroad tracks anywhere and some of which do 
not even need rail transportation. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago Chicago was well 
supplied with shipping facilities, docks, slips ete., from 
the standpoint of the day; but with the decline of the 
shipping interests, owing to the inabilty of the harbor 
to take care of the larger vessels which came into 
vogue, these facilities not only did not keep pace with 
the needs of the city but deteriorated. Some slips 
were filled up; tracts lying adjacent to the river, which 
should have been preserved for institutions using navi- 
gation, were divided up and sold to and built upon by 
minor manufacturing institutions, and generally it was 

made difficult for any large institution which needed 
the river to find a place to establish itself. 

It is late in the day to remedy these mistakes. It 
seems too late to restore to their proper use the banks 
of the river near its mouth, or within perhaps three 
or four miles of the mouth. 


Leaving out of consideration for the moment the 
proposed outer harbor and confining ourselves to a 
rehabilitation of the Chicago river as the harbor of 
the city, some very costly things must be done if it 
is to be made adequate to the needs of the western 
metropolis. 

In the outlying districts the city, perhaps with the 
aid of some organization, must be ready to close many 
streets adjacent to the river and to change the lines 
of others so as to preserve ample intramural com- 
munication while releasing tracts sufficient for the 
needs of industries which might use or which would 
use the rehabilitated harbor. 

But to reach these new harbor sections, one of which 
emphatically should be along the drainage canal (which 
will be particularly important when the deep water 
way from the lakes to the Gulf is realized), adequate 
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Soundings in the Chicago River and Drainage Canal 
Made for the Edward Hines Lumber Company, Showing 
Depth in Feet Twenty Feet from Shore and in the 
Center of the Stream. The Unnavigable Condition of 
the Stream is Graphically Shown. 


means of approach from Lake Michigan must be pro 
vided. This will involve widening and straightening 
the river, clearing away center pier obstructions and 
widening the clear span of bridges. 

As many of our readers know, the Chicago river 
extends westward from the lake for about a mile, 
where it forks into the north and south branches, 
Along this main river toward the mouth are passenger 
boat docks, docks for package freight and some docks 
for heavy freight; but for the most part it is not 
available for dock purposes, for property is too valu- 
able, forming as the banks have to part of the center 
of the business district of the city. But this part 
of the river, along which vessels from both the north 
and south branches must pass and meet, should have 
bridges with open spans of 200 feet without center 
piers. On the north and south branches, both of them 
straightened at whatever expense is necessary by pur 
chase or condemnation of land, the clear span shoul 
be not less than 150 feet. At the junction of the two 
branches should be a turning basin which could now 
be provided at comparatively reasonable expense by 
securing the point of land lying south of the Chicago 
& North-Western tracks, now occupied by a few not 
costly buildings and some coaling docks and yards. 
Room could be left for vessel coaling docks. 

After the river is widened, straightened and cleared 
of obstructions so far as the surface is concerned a 
depth of twenty-two feet should be secured. 

With such a river and with ample spaces for large 
plants where slips a thousand feet deep could be con- 
structed—on an enlarged scale such as are found in 
the old lumber district—Chicago will again attract 
the vessel interests and manufacturing and commer- 
cial institutions which depend upon the lakes for 
transportation and sometime will depend upon the 
lakes-to-the-gulf deep water way. Such a rejuvena- 
tion, reformation and remaking of the Chicago river 
is a formidable undertaking to contemplate, but it 
must be considered and accomplished if Chicago is to 
regain its old place as a port and to make the com- 
mercial and industrial progress which it could. This 
work will be necessary should deep water to the Gulf 
ever become a fact. 

The only alternative so far as the lake trade alone 
is concerned is an outer harbor. There are two great 
objections to this plan. One is that it will practically 
destroy the lake front, which is one of the most at- 
tractive features of a city which has too few natura) 
physical attractions. Another is the difficulty of ap- 
proach by rail lines. An outer harbor equal to the 
needs of what Chicago should be as a shipping port is 
no toy; it is not a miniature affair by any means. A 
few acres is not enough; a half mile or a mile near 
the mouth of the river along the shore is not enough. 
It is a question if its cost will not be as great as the 
necessary improvements in the river itself. In addi- 
tion will be the problem of approach. Furthermore, 
mere dockage is not enough. The docks, many of 
them, should be in connection with factories and great 
industrial plants. 

The outer harbor project is attractive from some 
aspects and undoubtedly has some advantages, but we 
doubt if it will meet the need of the Chicago of the 
future. It will involve lightering, which in an ideal 
scheme should not be necessary; it will shut off the 
view of the lake and it will cut the city’s symmetrical 
avenues and streets with frightful transportation gashes. 

Other cities and other ports not as great as Chicago 
have spent scores of millions on harbor facilities. 
Chicago must be prepared to spend its scores of mil- 
lions if it would have what it must have for a growth 
commensurate with its present greatness and its possi- 
bilities. It is to consider and, if possible, solve these 
questions that the Chicago River & Harbor Association 
has been formed with the aid of members of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago. 
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FORESTERS CONTEND THAT IOWA MAY SUCCESSFULLY SETTLE ITS FENCE POST PROBLEM. 


The old inquiry ‘* Where do all the pins go to?’’ has 
never been adequately answered. ‘‘ Where does all the 
timber go?’’ has been similarly asked, but the world is 
too busy wondering from whence the timber is to come 
to pay much attention to the problem of whither it is 
going. Lowa is a state that furnishes a striking example 
of the magnitude of our timber requirements, which seem 
to be increasing in practically the same ratio that our 
sources of supply decrease. It is estimated that the 
farmers of Iowa, in order to maintain the fences on the 
25,000,000 acres of improved land in that state, 
use over $1,250,000 worth of fenee posts every year. 
If. P. Baker, formerly professor of forestry in the Lowa 
state agricultural eollege, now occupying the ehair of 
forestry at Pennsylvania state college, figured that Towa 
farms require 78,000,000 posts for fences, or 2,000 to 
the square mile. Renewal every eight or nine years at 
15 cents each means an annual expenditure of $1,465,000. 


But the foresters say that Iowa need not lack fence 
post material. It is said that if 22,350 acres were set 
aside for the raising of trees for fenee posts it would 
produce 3,500 posts from three to five inches in diameter 
to the acre every ten years. It is said that Iowa has 
200,000 aeres of planted timber, but the area is not fur 
nishing the fence posts it should. This deficit is said 
to be due to three causes: 

1, Failure,.to gelegt species specially suited to the 
region and the land to be planted. 

2. No protection against stock. It is-impossible to 
make land produce both first class stock and first elass 
trees at the same time. The animals eat the terminal 
buds of young trees, pack the soil so that it will not 
take up the rain, and break and bruise the trees, opening 
them to the attack of inseets and fungi. The trees shade 
out the grass and reduce its forage value. 

3. Lack of protection against fire. Many fine plaa- 


tations have been ruined by permitting surface fires to 
run through them. Fire protection, which is often given 
by plowing two or three furrows about the plantation, 
is especially important after the trees have reached such 
a size that they no longer receive cultivation, as the 
litter and brush form a dangerous fire risk. . 

The owners of wood lots in Iowa claim that the land 
is of too much value to use for growing timber but the 
foresters argue that if 10 percent of the present area of 
planted woods were properly cared for the other 90 
percent could be thrown back into the farming area. 
As it is, the farmers of Iowa are compelled to buy their 
fence posts in other states. 

The best species of trees for post production in Iowa 
are catalpa and Russian mulberry. The United States 
Forest Service has made a study of the subject as it 
applies to Iowa and stands ready to give Iowa people 
advice on tree planting for post purposes. 
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SOLUTION OF A COMPLEX TRADE PROPOSITION. 


Once upon a time a manufacturer, sitting in his office at 
his mill, received an order for a car of hemlock to be shipped 
to the A Lumber Company, at X , Ind. This 
order was sent to him by a wholesaler, who in turn received 
it from one of his road men. 

The car was shipped and in a few days the manufacturer 
received a telegram from the B— — Lumber Company, at 
xX————.,, Ind., reading: “If you will cut the price on car 
No. 1,234 $2 a thousand will give you order for ten cars 
eash with order.” 

The manufacturer took this offer and shipped the ten cars 
to the B Lumber Company, at its different yards. 

It was not long before the manufacturer received a letter 
from the A ~ Lumber Company, in which he was plainly 
told that the B - Lumber Company was a line yard 
concern which had but lately opened a yard at that point, 
and that the fact that this line yard concern was selling 
lumber so much lower than the A — Lumber Company 
could, and as they both received their lumber from the same 
mill ete., the millman would lose all the future business of 
the A- — Lumber Company. 

To make a long story short the B — Lumber Company 
put up such strong competition etc. it was not very many 
years before the A Lumber Company quit the business. 

Lately the writer met the former retailer, known as the 
A Lumber Company, and, argue as long as he did, he 
eould not convince him that the A——-—— Lumber Company 
was at fault in the manner in which it purchased its stock. 
Now who was to blame in this case? 

Here was the retail dealer buying lumber from a traveling 
man in carload lots. The traveling man was employed by a 
wholesale dealer who had never seen a saw mill, but was 
selling lumber and shipping it from the same place that the 
line yard concern got its lumber. And when I saw the 
manufacturer he showed me where he actually got more 
money for his lumber from the line yard concern than he 
did from the retailer, even though the retailer paid $2 a 
thousand more for his lumber. 

Now who was the robber in this case? 

This is a rather large order to be placed during quiet 
times and of a character caleulated to abstract the 
breath and dull the imagination of the recipient. To 
answer this question it would be necessary to take apart 
the present commercial structure-and step by step to set 
forth the methods of its construction. From the facts 
related it is not apparent that anyone in particular was 


to blame or that morally anyone was robbed save of the 
opportunity to follow the line of employment selected. 

At the outstart it should be understood that society 
has not yet formulated regulations for the distribution 
of supplies of any character. The individual selects any 
line of activity that suits his fancy. He may become a 
producer, a distributer at wholesale or engage in satis- 
fying the relatively small but collectively large wants of 
individuals. Regardless of the particular branch of trade 
in which he elects to become engaged he will find compe- 
tition. If he manufacture lumber he will find the sale 
of his products restricted and the prices limited by sup- 
plies offered by others. If he engage in the wholesale 
trade he will find others similarly employed. He must 
pit his business ability and instinct against the knowl- 
edge and experience of others. Like competition exists 
among the retail dealers. 

The manufacturer who can secure his raw supplies at 
a low price, who can reduce the expense of production 
and find a market for his output without entailing a 
heavy transportation charge or expense in selling, can 
make a relatively larger profit and command a greater 
share of the business than competitors less fortunately 
situated. The business idea stripped of its glittering 
generalities and technicalities is simply to buy or pro- 
duce at the lowest possible cost and to sell for the high- 
est price that can be secured. This is modified to some 
extent by the larger institutions which buy in greater 
quantities and thereby secure rock bottom prices, and 
which in turn sell on a relatively smaller margin than 
those which do less business, in this way increasing the 
volume of their trade, turning their money over rapidly 
and making handsome profits on relatively smaller mar- 
gins. 

Neither by organized society nor common usage has 
any percent of profit been decided upon to represent just 
compensation to cover the labor and capital put into any 
business. Some articles are handled at a profit of from 
400 to 500 percent; others at an advange of only 4 or 
5 percent above the cost. A bag of peanuts or popcorn 
yields 400 to 600 percent of profit above the cost of the 
raw materials. While the percent of profit is large the 
volume of business is small. In many instances gross 
sales for a day would not yield sufficient to recompense 
the operator perceptibly for the time which he has given 
to the work. 


Now, a part of the foregoing may seem foreign to 
the questions propounded by the gentleman who came 
across what he considers a real trade problem. He asks 
two questions: One, ‘‘Who was to blame’’; and the 
other, ‘‘ Who was the robber’’? In the event the robber 
could be found in all probability no censure attaching 
to this transaction could be placed at the door of the 
robber. 

It does not seem that anyone was robbed save that the 
A— Lumber Company was deprived of opportunity to 
conduct a business which the circumstances related show 
could be done in a more businesslike way by someone 
else. Certainly the wholesale dealer had every right to 
ask any price he thought he could secure; his customer 
the right to buy or to refuse to buy at the prices asked. 
The manufacturer in turn may sell to a wholesale dealer 
or to retailers, and because of the larger volume of busi- 
ness secured from the wholesaler the manufacturer is 
justified by business prudence in making lower prices. 
Each of the parties mentioned was at liberty to assent 
or refuse to enter into any of the agreements outlined. 
Having made such agreements, however, they must abide 
by the results. 

Were it possible for the individual consumer to go 
direct to the produeer and secure what was desired the 
manufacturer would be relieved of the burden and ex- 
pense of marketing his wares, and the consumer could 
secure what he desired at a much lower cost. Manifestly, 
however, this method of supplying the people with what 
they require is impracticable. The consumer has neither 
the time nor the knowledge to enable him to buy direct. 

In effect the retail dealer acts as a buyer for a large 
number of consumers. The wholesale dealer acts as 
buyer for a large number of retail dealers, and each 
should have proper compensation for the time and capital 
he invests. Every factor in the production and distribu- 
tion of commodities is self constituted. They take up the 
work voluntarily and whatever hazard attaches to it must 
be accepted. Were they required by a sovereign power 
to act in any capacity, whether manufacturer, wholesaler 
or retail dealer, they could demand absolute protection 
and opportunity to carry on the work assigned. Com- 
merce has not as yet reached that stage and until it does 
it is impossible to devise any means which will prevent 
the oceasional crushing out of individual effort and the 
suppression of individual initiative. 





SOME CANADIAN VIEWS OF THE PULPWOOD QUESTION. 


Public and official sentiment in Canada is not at all 
one sided on the question of compelling the manufac- 
ture of its forest resources at home. Canada is a 
believer in the protective tariff, going so far in that 
‘direction as to put a substantial import duty on goods 
brought from the mother country and other colonies, 
though giving Great Britain the preference as com- 
pared with countries not in the empire. 

This policy is reflected in some of its acts respecting 
exportations. Lumbermen are familiar with the fact 
that ten years ago Ontario forbade the further exporta- 
tion of logs, requiring that all logs cut from crown 
lands should be manufactured within the Dominion. 
Later it prohibited the exportation of pulpwood and 
other raw material that is the product of the forest. 
British Columbia adopted the same policy in a modi- 
fied form. Quebec, however, has always refused to 
adopt,this policy in toto, though making a discrimina- 
tion in stumpage dues in favor of Canadian mills. 
When it has been proposed to follow the example of 
Ontario and absolutely prohibit the exportation of logs 
and pulpwood Quebec has refused, probably because 
thousands of its farmers are directly interested in this 
trade with the United States. 

For some time an effort has been made to override 
Quebee by action of the Dominion parliament. It is 
this possibility which is the basis of some of the argu- 
ments against the unqualified removal of the American 
duty on wood pulp. It is said that if the duty were 


removed from pulp Canada would probably forbid the 
exportation of pulpwood and force its manufacture in 
the Dominion; and that if the duty on paper were re- 
moved it would go a step farther and forbid the ex- 
portation of wood pulp, thus forcing the manufacture 
of the pulp into paper within the Dominion. This pos- 
sibility, for such it unquestionably is, is the reason 
for the provision in the prepared bill removing the 
pulp and paper duties so that they shall apply only tv 
countries or dependencies which do not place any ex- 
port duty or other restriction upon the export of pulp- 
wood and pulp to the United States. 

The Canadian parliament recently had this very sub- 
ject under discussion and it developed that there was 
no unanimity of opinion in the matter. Some of the 
strongest men in public affairs are taking sides on 
the question. In the Canadian senate at a sitting in 
May last a resolution was introduced for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to report on the best possible 
means for the preservation of the forest, ‘‘in view of 
the large amount of logs and pulpwood annually ex- 
ported from Canada.’’ 

In supporting this resolution its mover said that 
Canada’s forests, while great, were not inex. >stible. 
He said Americans were acquiring large spruc. ireas 
in New Brunswick, that immense quantities of forest 
materials went to the United States and this movement 
was likely to increase. In 1907 Canada sent 650,000 
cords of pulpwood, which at $4 a cord was worth 


$2,601,000; if it had been made into pulp in Canada 
it would have been worth $7 a cord or a total of 
$4,500,000; if it had been made into paper it would 
have been worth $20,000,000. He said that the number 
of pulp and paper mills in Canada had not increased 
for years untfl Ontario forbade the exportation of 
pulpwood. Whilesthe pulp and paper industry had 
grown slowly in Canada it had increased remarkably 
in the States, so that the forests of the United States 
had been stripped and the American mills were now 
depending largely upon Canada. Such is a brief out- 
line of the argument for the prohibition of the ex- 
portation of logs and other raw materials from Cana- 
dian forests. 

On the other side of the question appeared Senator 
W. C. Edwards, who is one of the largest operating 
lumbermen and timber holders in Canada. Senator 
Edwards declared that fire had wrought twenty times 
more forest destruction than the operations of lumber- 
men and that if the fires had been kept out and the 
ax used with scientific moderation the forests would 
still remain practically intact, while there are still 
great forest areas which can be preserved if practical 
methods are applied. He did not favor an abrupt stop 
to the movement of pulp and pulpwood from Canada to 
the United States. He believed that, left to itself, the 
natural development would be for the removal of pulp 
and paper operations in the United States to Canada 
as fast as the old mills were worn out. 
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Senator Edwards also corrected the statement that 
the American timber supply had been exhausted. If 
the Canadian supplies were cut off the American mills 
would not immediately stop operations, but on the other 
hand the Canadians would find themselves without a 
market. He said the agitation against the exportation 
of logs and pulpwood came from Canadian makers 
who wanted to get the price of their raw material 
reduced. 

The senator made one statement which was a daring 
one in view of the popular idea as to the results of 
the prohibition of log exports from Ontario. He said 


the province had lost by that action; that today a 
sound log on the shore of the Georgian bay was worth 
more than the lumber in that log after it was cut, 
owing to the fact that it costs less to export a sound 
log than the lumber, for when the log was in the 
American mill the byproducts other than lumber would 
pay the cost of transportation. In his opinion more 
lumber in Canada dies and goes to destruction in the 
forest each year than all such growth that is cut. 

Apparently the senator would remove all restric- 
tions on the export of forest products but would make 
more stringent regulations as to logging operations. 


If all the Canadian limits that are now needed to 
maintain the product were opened up and only the 
mature timber cut and all the young timber allowed 
to remain it would be better for the interests of Can- 
ada, he seemed to think, and in the long run the 
Canadian industries in lumber, pulp and paper would 
not suffer but would be built up on a sound and endur- 
ing basis. 

In view of the current agitation regarding the 
American tariff on paper it is interesting to note 
that Senator Edwards advocates the removal of the 
Canadian protective duty on paper. 





TIMBER OWNERS’ INTEREST IN STATE FOREST PRESERVATION LEGISLATION. 


The increasing public interest in forest preservation 
and the growing disposition to express that interest in 
state legislation threaten to bring about conditions to 
which timber owners should give heed. Like most public 
movements in their inception, but one side of the ques- 
tion is seen. The people, or some of them, demand that 
the forests shall be preserved and their first impulse is 
simply to decree that the lumbermen shall not cut their 
timber or shall cut it under certain restrictions. 

At present neither the rights of property owners nor 
the practical elements involved in the question are suit- 
ably recognized, if recognized at all. A burden is pro- 
posed to be plaeed upon timber owners with no other 
burden lifted from their shoulders, and the necessary 
accompanying legislation, even that-which is needed to 
protect the states’ interest in the forests, is not thought 
of. Artemus Ward was willing to sacrifice all his wife’s 
relatives on the altar of his country, and the people gen- 
erally seem willing to save the forests, protect the water 
sheds, save the climate, conserve agricultural interests 
and guard against fire at the expense of the timber 
owners—the big timber owners, for these restrictions 
do not seem to contemplate the thousands of small ones 
but only those who own timber by the thousands of 
acres. 

Even in Maine, where the supreme court pronounced 
that the state had power in the interest of the entire 
people to limit or entirely forbid the cutting of timber 
from private holdings, there seems to have been no con- 
sideration of the compensatory attitude of the public 
toward these timber owners. The Maine court was 
not called upon to go further in its decision than it did 
and so the entire attitude of Maine toward the lumber 
business has not developed; neither has it, perhaps, in 
other ‘states, but we recently had occasion to discuss 
the recommendation of the governor of Louisiana in 
regard to the legislation of that state, that cutting of 
timber should be restricted as to size and that lumber- 
men should be obliged to clean it up after their logging 
operations and thus leave their holdings in condition for 
reproduction of the forest. But with these recommen- 
dations, which contemplated positive legislation, there 
was none, no proposed bill, so far as we are aware, 
that takes into consideration needs and rights of the in- 
ilividual timber owners who are thus to be burdened. 

It might be stated on behalf of Governor Blanchard 
that perhaps he has not yet stated the whole case, that 
all his recommendations are not in; he recommended 
some relief from taxation on timber lands that are re- 
served for growth; but we must emphasize the point 
that with the imposition of the burden should come a 
corresponding relief, that no 
which is one sided, and that with the measures proposed 


legislation is tolerable 


shall go others which are absolutely necessary for suc- 
cess in forest preservation in that state and should be 
secured without an unjust and unconstitutional treat- 
ment of the lumbermen affected. 

In regard to this matter, and also as to probable legis- 
lation in Louisiana along these lines, Robert H. Down- 
man, of New Orleans, La., one of the heaviest cypress 
timber owners and operating lumbermen in the state, 
has written as follows: 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Relative to the attitude 
of the states toward timber lands held by individuals and 
particularly referring to the attitude of Governor Blanchard 
during his incumbency as governor of Louisiana: It is 
true that Governor Blanchard was instrumental in getting 
our taxes raised considerably, but I am glad to say that, 
after consultation with various prominent lumbermen and 
timber land holders in Louisiana, toward the end of his 
administration he changed his views materially along these 
lines. 

Even before he attended the meeting of governors, called 
by President Roosevelt, he had written his parting message 
to the legislature, and one of the recommendations he made 
was that proper consideration be given looking to the reduc- 
tion of taxes on timber lands held by people who would 


operate them with a immature 


trees, 


view of conserving the 


There is no question but what the state will have to meet 
private owners on some equitable basis before they can 
ever hope to get the lumbermen, or the timber land holders, 
to desist from taking all of the timber off the land, so long 
as drastic taxation exists, and I believe it will be along this 
basis that benefits will be arrived at. 

None of the cypress holders have any fear that a Dill 
will be passed requiring them to cut cypress only above a 
12-inch diameter, as it will be easily shown that it will 
really benefit no one to make such a law applicable to that 
class of timber. As you say in your editorial, it would apply 
to pine, and, if the owners were assured that their taxes 
would be low, they would take off only the mature timber 
and would comply with any reasonable requirements along 
these lines. 

A great many of the sugar planters in our state believe 
that saw mills are a nuisance and that they should be taxed 
out of existence. This, of course, is the result almost en- 
tirely of looking at the matter from a selfish standpoint, 
as they claim the saw mills take their labor from them when 
they need it most; but, of course, they use the clearing of 
timber from the lands as an argument. 

Personally, I think the general idea prevailing all over 
the United States that it is necessary to conserve our natural 
resources is going to be beneficial and result in lasting good, 
at present as well as in the future. 

In connection with this subject—taxation as related 


to a state policy of timber preservation—James D. 
Lacey, of Chicago and New Orleans, a heavy owner of 
timber in Louisiana as well as in other sections, and one 
of the teading authorities on 


written the following to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


practical forestry, has 


editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Upon my return to the 
city I have taken great pleasure in reading your article on 
forest taxation in the issue of May 30 of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and also your remarks on the act now up 
before the Louisiana legislature in regard to the limitation 
and control of cutting timber in Louisiana. 

In both of these articles you are on the right track, but 
a great deal more will have to be done in an educational line 
by the lumber trade journals, and through them to the 
people themselves, before the question of taxation can be 
brought to a basis that will carry out the objects of this 
kind of class legislation. In this bill recently introduced in 
Louisiana I fail to see any reference to the reduction of 
taxation on the cutover lands cut down to twelve inches, 
or upon the standing timber. On the contrary, the returns 
thus far received from various timber sections of the state 
are to the effect that taxation on timber lands is being in 
creased in almost every parish in the state, and this increase 
is in face of the facts that half of the mills are shut down 
today for want of trade and that lumber is being sold for 
less than cost of production. 

It may be that the state can confiscate the property of 
the individual without compensation, but I question very 
much if it can take a man’s property from him and then 
tax him for doing so. The war cry for the last ten years 
has been “Make the timber owner pay the taxes!” and to 
tax him until he built saw mills and went to manufactur- 
ing. Now, after they have reached the limit in taxation, 
they want to reverse and make him hold the timber but keep 
on paying taxes just the same. That kind of a policy will 
not work, for while the lumbermen as a class are willing 
to pay all or more than their share of such burdens there 
is a limit to their endurance, and by a united effort, if this 
injustice continues, the taxing powers may discover that 
the political influence of the lumbermen can be felt if they 
ounce undertake to exercise it. 

Mr. Lacey, as always, is clear in his statements. He 
emphasizes the injustice of legislation which recognizes 
only one side of the question and only one party in the 
matter. He believes—and in this every thoughtful man 
will agree with him—that in the courts will be found a 
Let the state 


legislators and the taxing authorities note this, how- 


remedy for any such flagrant injustice. 


ever, that if on such constitutional grounds such legisla 
tion is set aside they have accomplished nothing but a 
disturbance of present conditions; that is to say, legisla- 
tion which will stand the test of the courts must be 
equitable and give due recognition to the constitutional 
rights of property owners. 

Another correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes still further. He not only recognizes the injustice 
of such legislation but deprecates anything of the sort 
and proposes organized opposition to such legislation, 


and, if it should be passed in any such form as is now 
proposed, to fight it in the courts. This gentleman, who 
is one of the heaviest timber owners in the south west 
of the Mississippi river, in a recent letter asked: 

Do you know what is being done toward defeating this 
proposition? In view of the recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court and the supreme court of Maine, I 
would consider this bill a very dangerous piece of legisla 
tion. I can not see where it is going to be of the least 
advantage in any way, as longleaf timber is pretty much the 
same proposition as cypress. It is very slow growing and 
any timber left today could not be cut and manufactured for 
five or six generations to come, and to hold the timber that 
length of time'and pay taxes on same would be impossible, 
and therefore the owners would have to let such timber 
revert back to the state rather than to attempt to hold it 
and to cut it at a later time. I am not writing this letter 
for publication, but am writing it for the purpose of getting 
information. I would like to know who is in charge of this 
matter ard is handling same at the state legislature. Also 
what codperation, if any, we could extend to the end of 
defeating same. It certainly needs intelligent coéperation 
among all the millmen in order to defeat it. 

This correspondent also communicated with a num 
ber of leading southern lumbermen, saying to them in 
closing: ‘‘L believe that an organized fight should be 
made on this proposition and for our part we would be 
only too glad to coéperate with you or anyone else in 
making this fight, either financially or otherwise, or 
both.’’ 

The LUMBERMAN suggested to this correspondent that 
there seemed to be two courses open at the present time: 
To secure the amendment of the proposed bill so that 
the whole taxing system as relates to timber lands might 
be reformed and so that the policies of the state in rela- 
tion to timber should logically and reasonably hang to- 
gether, or to defeat the bill entirely. 

In reply the gentleman said that he believed every 
effort should be made to keep this Louisiana bill from 
being brought before the legislature, and to defeat it if 
it should come to a vote, on the ground that any such 
bill would saddle upon the industry particular require- 
ments that would be unjust to some individual or to 
some branches of the trade, and would be certain to 
give trouble in the near future. He did not believe 
that this kind of legislation is going to be popular very 
long, and if it can be defeated now there will be little 
danger of its coming up again. 

That position may, or may not, be well founded, but 
it seems plain to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that any 
It would 
better be defeated than be passed only to be set aside 


such one-sided legislation should be defeated. 


by the courts, or to pass with ill considered and inade- 
quate provisions regarding taxation and the attitude of 
the state toward the timber owner in other particulars. 

Our readers undoubtedly appreciate the fact that this 
subject is of interest not merely to the lumbermen of 
Louisiana but to those of every timber state. The lum- 
ber business of Michigan and Wisconsin has reached a 
point so near extinction as far as pine is concerned 
largely because of the unjust attitude of the authorities 
toward it. Not every pine lumberman has been anxious 
to clean up his timber as quickly as he could; many 
would have preferred to maintain their business per- 
petually, which they could have done if the states had 
encouraged them. As Mr. Lacey points out, in almos* 
every lumbering state the policy has been to tax the 
lumber business excessively—to such an extent that it 
has been necessary to manufacture at the highest pos 
sible speed, to get out of the business all the cream and 
then leave for a new locality. 

As we have often said before, if the people wish the 
forests preserved and our timber resources perpetuated 
That 
price is fair treatment of lumbermen and the establish- 
ment of conditions which will make it financially possi- 
ble for the lumbermen to do this work which the people 
are demanding shall be done. 


they must be willing to pay the price therefor. 
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OF MECHANICAL AND TECHNICAL INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


During the last seven or eight months business men 
have been so concerned with the financial situation 
that they have paid comparatively little attention to 
any other departments of their business than those 
which concern the marketing of their produet and 
maintaining their organization and equipment. This 
condition has necessarily been reflected in the columns 
of this paper. It may be somewhat of a relief, there- 
fore, to find an issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
which the mechanical and operating features of the 
lumber business are given some prominence, and for that 
reason our readers will peruse with unusual interest cer- 
tain articles in this issue which, without much exaggera- 
tion, entitle it to be called a ‘mechanical number. ’’ 

There is an interesting illustrated 2 page article con 
cerned with methods of loading logging cars, wherein 
the latest developments in this line are described. 
There has been as great change in this part of the 
work of the logger as in any other department of the 
lumber business. Some of our oldest readers will re- 
member the time when there was practically no such 
thing as loading logs on to anything, even sleighs, in 
the western country. Fifty or sixty years ago in 





Wisconsin timber which could not be snaked to the 
bank of the river was hardly considered accessible, 
and for many years, both east and west, sleighs were 
depended upon for the longer hauls necessitated by the 
cutting away of timber from the banks of the streams. 
As big sleigh loads ¢ame into vogue, and later as 
logging railroads were built, there came the problem 
of putting the logs on to these vehicles. Nowadays 
most of the logs are put in by rail. There was a de- 
velopment from purely hand loading to the use of 
oxen or horses, and finally came the adaptation of 
portable steam cranes to this use. Something of this 
development is recorded in this issue of the LUMBER- 
MAN, 

Another mechanical feature concerns an institution 
engaged in the manufacture of shingle mills and 
machinery and saw mill appliances. The development 
of this business is recorded and the personnel of the 
men who are responsible for it is portrayed. This is 
a story which will wel! repay reading, for it shows 
how pluck, endurance and ambiiion overcome all ob- 
stacles, ard it is suggestive as to successful business 


methods. 


Another mechanical feature passes by logging and 
lumber manufacture to a description of a plant devoted 
to the manufacture of woodworking machinery. This 
article relates not so much to woodworking machinery 
itself as to the construction, lighting, ventilation, 
heating, arrangement etc., of a great manufacturing 
establishment. This is a new plant—probably the 
greatest of its sort in the world—and in it the im- 
portant problems mentioned above have been thor- 
oughly considered and satisfactorily worked out. 

Not all of our readers can apply this experience to 
their own purposes, for the average saw mill needs 
no artificial ventilation, is not heated and is usually 
well lighted; but, on the other hand, there are those 
of our readers who have to face these very problems. 
To them the pictures and descriptions presented in this 
number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be in- 
structive and to all they will be interesting. 

The editor ventures to hope that the reader will be 
glad to turn from financial questions, national legisla- 
tion, politics, railroad aggressions and the like long 
enough to see what is going on in the world of inven- 
tion and practical mechanics. 





SHIPMENTS OF REDWOOD LUMBER FOR APRIL NOT SERIOUSLY DECREASED. 


Redwood makes an execllent showing in the face of 
business depression, according to the bulletin of the 
Lumber Reeord Bureau, of San Franciseo, just issued. 
In April, 1907, the total shipments from Humboldt, Del 
Norte and Mendocino counties were 39,398,935 feet. This 
year’s shipments for the same month were 36,669,827 
feet, a deerease of 2,729,108 feet--a reduetion of less 
than 7 pereent. 

rhe most notable feature, however, is this: While the 
deerease for the first four mouths of 1908 from the ship- 
ments of the first four months of 1907 were 59,198,049 
feet, but 2,729,108 feet of this decrease oceurred in 
April, indicating that redwood shipments are rapidly 
assuming normal proportions, 

As a matter of faet, shipments to other than Cali- 
fornia ports show an aetual increase in April, 1908, 
over those of April, 1907. In ‘* other ports’? are included 
Oregon, Washington, Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Hawaii, Australia and other oriental ports, 
United States Atlantic ports, Europe and Africa, Ship- 
ments to the points named in April, 1907, were 4,859,885 
feet, and in April, 1908, 6,045,948 feet, an increase of 
1,186,063 feet. 


APRIL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SHIPMENTS OF REDWOOD LUMBER FROM HUMBOLDT AND 





Shipments to southern California also show wn _ in- 
crease in April, 1908, over April, 1907. In 1907 April 
shipments were 6,925,244 feet; in April, 1908, they vere 
8,476,257 feet, an increase of 1,551,013 feet. The serious 
decrease has been in the shipments to the bay of San 
Francisco. In April, 1907, redwood shipments there 
from the three counties named in this report were 27,- 
613,806 feet; in April, 1908, they were 22,147,622 feet 
a deerease ot 5,466,184 feet. 

These figures seem to bear out the contention that has 
been made by redwood men right along that their busi- 
ness was being less seriously affected by the depression 
than the output of some other woods, This is certainly 
true of water shipments. As to how the fact exists in 
regard to rail shipments there are no figures at hand to 
testify, but it is presumed that rail movements would 
make a correspondingly good showing. 

The magnitude of one month’s redwood shipments is 
indicated by the accompanying table. Last year’s ship- 
ments for the twelve months were 437,514,653 feet. For 
the first four months of the present year they were 
59,198,049 feet below the normal, if the business done 
last year in any line can be ealled normal. As a matter 








To CALIFORNIA Ports. 


Mexico 








of faet, comparisons with last year’s shipments are 
searcely a proper criterion. If this year’s shipments are 
subnormal, those of last year were certainly abnormal, 
and if we could strike the happy medium which would 
indicate just what normal business last year should have 
been we would find that this year’s business is not so 
seriously less than normal, and that the exeess business 
of last year would go a long way toward making up the 
ceficit in this year’s business, It may be that in 1906 
and 1907—a period of two years—we were doing three 
years’ business, and that this year’s deerease only serves 
to equalize matters and to bring the three years’ total to 
a common level, equaling or exceeding what could prop 
erly be called a normal market. 

Any analysis of the figures ought to be eneouraging to 
redwood men, and to lumbermen in general, when the 
unusual conditions of last year and the widely different 
conditions of this year are considered, not individually 
but collectively, as they properly should be. They point 
to a gradual resumption of business and an ultimate 
attainment of natural levels. 

The redwood shipments for April, 1908, may be sum 
marized in the following table: 


DEL NORTE AND MENDOCINO COUNTIES. 


To ALL OTHER Ports. 
Australia U.S. Atlantic 








Bay of Southern and Central South and other ports, Europe 
San Francisco. California. Total. America. America. oriental ports. and Africa. Total. Grand total. 
From Humboldt and Del Norte counties.... 11,364,371 3,111,551 15,075,922 |... 2,859,201 2,500,982 343,802 5,203,985 | 20,279,907 
Krom Mendocino and Sonoma counties.... 10,783,251 4,764,706 15,547,957 AE ckeeSe © sewpeinsne 258,987 841,963 16,389,920 
BORMMINES is co rare eral ay wuarw tats a aaa arnin reel ates 22,147,622 8,476,257 30,623,879 582,976 2,359,201 2,500,982 662,789 6,045,948 36,669,827 





THE HARDWOOD FLOOR AND SOME OF THE ESSENTIALS OF ITS CARE. 


A business connection exists between the manufac- 
ture of hardwood flooring and its proper laying and 
subsequent eare. The hardwood flooring manufactur- 
ers found in the early days of their business that 
poorly laid floors did not encourage a more €xtensive 
use of their product. This was especially true in con- 
nection with parquetry floors, where manufacturers 
often found that indifferent laying and ignorance of 
how to eare for floors were proving serious handicaps 
in the extension of the business. 

To overcome this handicap, to secure proper laying, 
and thus arouse a desire on the part of those who see 
such floors to possess one themselves, led to the en- 
couragement of experts in the hardwood flooring busi- 
ness, men who made a speciality of this work and 
studied it thoroughly and laid the floors so that they 
could be depended upon and not soon get to looking 
like a cheap job of furniture work. 

Most of the battles of those early times have been 
pretty thoroughly fought out, however, and today not 
only are there experts in the flooring business in all 
parts of the country but even the average carpenter 
has become better informed on it, so that it is not 
nearly so much trouble to get hardwood flooring prop- 


erly laid as it once was. Hardwood flooring is making, 


much better progress since we have learned more about 
laying it and smoothing it properly, and today hard- 
wood flooring has come to be a part of practically all 
houses where any effort is made toward embellish- 
ment. 

In addition to the proper laying of floors satisfac- 
tion on the part of the user depends somewhat on their 
eare, especially where it is a fine job of work for the 


parlor or something of that kind. Ordinarily it is not 
within the province of a lumberman to follow up this 
subject and give instructions to prospective users 
about the laying and caring for hardwood floors; yet 
it is a good thing for both flooring manufacturers and 
lumber dealers who handle it to inform themselves on 
matters of this kind and be prepared to instruct their 
customers. 

Sometimes in the newspapers and magazines is found 
instruction on topics like this, a case in point being 
a recent article on the hardwood floor and how to 
eare for it by Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton, ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening Post. This article is 
both interesting and instructive, and goes into details 
about the use of shellac and wax on floors and also 
about the precautions to take for the protection of 
hardwood floors. 

Because of the very fact, however, that the writers 
in this case deal with the strictly artistic in the hard- 
wood floor there is likely to be generated by it in the 
minds of the general public some discouragement about 
the use of hardwood in flooring. Many a man, when 
he reads about the great care necessary to finish and 
keep a floor in order, the suggestion of putting rubber 
heels on servants, rubber tips on chairs, legs and 
things of that kind, concludes that the hardwood floor 
is too fine a thing to use. He wants something that 
is both good and useful, and he might conclude from 
the article that there is no other kind of hardwood 
floor worth while except that which is as carefully 
protected and looked after as if it were a piano or a 
piece of furniture in the parlor. 

Much is said about how hardwood floors are cared 





for in Europe, all of which may be good advice for a 
man who has a parlor floor that he takes particular 
pride in and that he wants to keep in strictly apple- 
pie order; but it is not calculated to encourage one 
who may want a good hardwood floor but is looking 
more for solidity and comfort than for polish and wax 
surface. 

The fact of the matter is, as every lumberman 
knows and can demonstrate, a hardwood floor is a good 
floor whether it is finished off or not. There is lots of 
hardwood that can be laid just like pine flooring and 
give excellent service. Moreover, it is used for fac- 
tory flooring and warehouse work where durability and 
resistance to wear are desirable, and it is also used 
in flooring houses where no effort is made at polish 
and shine. If the writers of the article in question 
had gone into the matter a little more fully about the 
hardwood floors in Europe they might have found that 
kitchens and bathrooms as well as parlors and halls 
are floored with hardwood; and certainly this same 
care and polishing were not resorted to there. What 
was wanted was a floor that would stand the wear 
and tear, stand the scrubbing and last a long time. 

Of course, a hardwood floor laid just like a pine 
floor and perhaps stained or oiled a little does not 
begin to compare with a carefully finished and pol- 
ished floor, but this does not alter the fact that a 
hardwood floor is useful and worth while just the 
same. In other words, in following out the artistic 
sight is lost for the time of the utility and good serv- 
ice of hardwood as a general flooring material. These 
are things that it is up to the lumbermen and others 
interested in the progress of hardwood flooring to 
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look after if they would continue to enlarge the con- 
sumption of this product. They might well adopt the 
policy that the brick makers have, in following out 
which they make it a point never to say that there are 
good brick and bad brick; but, starting on the theory 


that all brick are good, they say that there are good brick 
and better brick. It is the same thing in hardwood 
flocring. The hardwood floor is good whether polished 
or not, so there are good floors and better floors. Those 
who want to bring out the artistic effect can follow 


out details for this purpose to their heart’s content; 
but let us not permit those users who are looking for 
service instead of shine to be discouraged and turn 
from the use of so good a product as hardwood floor- 
ing. 





A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF COMPARATIVE COSTS OF BUILDING AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, NOW 
AND IN 1907; SAVING OF 28.5 PERCENT SHOWN IN COSTS OF MATERIALS AND 
LABOR, $5 TO $6 A THOUSAND IN LUMBER. 


Present day commerce is based upon the idea of spe- 
cialization. One man raises produce, another builds 
houses, another makes clothes; others engage in trans- 
porting various commodities; still others work in fac- 
tories, shops, foundries and mills. The men who build 
houses can not consume all the potatoes raised by the 
farmers. The farmers can not give all the carpenters, 
masons and plasterers steady employment. When the 
artisans are out of employment they can not secure 
the means of purchasing for their requirements and 
the result is a lighter demand all along the line. Start 
one faction to work and you start them all. 

When the call for carpenters is greater than the 
supply men unskilled in the work can secure employ- 
ment at high wages and skilled workers can command 
special prices. Here enters and becomes active the law 
of supply and demand which may not be reversed or 
defied with impunity. 

When the supply of labor is greater than the demand 
workmen can be secured on better terms and will give 
greater and better service. This is the logic of the law 
mentioned and of human nature, 

Labor is cheaper now than it was a year ago, al- 
though nominally wages are the same. It is cheaper 
because it is better. 

Materials are cheaper than they were a year ago, 
not for the same reason that labor is cheaper but in the 
actual prices that must be paid. 

Last year the majority of the dealers in building 
material had all the trade they could handle. This 
year business has been fair, as shown by the building 
records, but there is room for a very considerable im- 


provement. 


The one great reason why building operations should 
be undertaken now or why contracts for supplies should 
be entered into is that they can be made on more ad- 
vantageous terms. 

Materials can be secured for lower prices, will be 
delivered more promptly and in a more satisfactory 
manner than during either 1906 or 1907. 

As a general proposition lumber now is being sold for 
10 to 15 percent less than during last year. In some 
cases where the trade is supplied with special woods a 
reduction to that extent has not been made. However, 
10 percent probably represents about the general decline 
in the retail price of building material. 

A Cleveland operator has supplied some specific in- 
formation showing the relative costs of building in 1907 


and 1908 which is reproduced herewith: 
Percent of 


1907. 1908. decrease. 
Masonry and grading..........$1,329 $944 29.0 
ee 585 313 46.8 
PUNE 6646 eeew ds geies cons 640 500 21.9 
ee eee 730 570 22.0 
ree ee ree 530 400 24.5 


Lumber, $4 to $6 a thousand less. 

The foregoing comparative values represent actual 
figures secured by a gentleman who wished to build. 
The 1907 prices were made during the latter part of 
that year and the 1908 prices this month. 

It is high time the general public informed itself of 
this condition of affairs and profited by the opportunity 
now presented, one which probably will not long be 
available. 

No uniform reduction in the retail prices of lumber 
has been made by the dealers of the country. Some 


have very materially reduced their prices and claim 


to have encouraged building by this policy. In other 
sections, however, cheap lumber now being offered has 
to be transported such great distances that the freight 
rates put a high value on the products. This particu- 
larly is true throughout the eastern section of the 
country and to a more limited extent in the northern 
territory where local supplies are inadequate, 

Referring again to the comparative schedule of 
values submitted it will be seen that the total cost 
in 1907 would have been $3,814 for the items men- 
tioned. For 1908 the bids put in represented a cost 
of only $2,727, a saving of $1,087 on the building for 
which prices were secured, representing a decrease of 
28.5 percent. This reduction possibly may be out of the 
ordinary. It scarcely is possible that building could 
be done for a third less now than in 1907 but the 
figures given represent estimates made by contractors 
during the two periods. 

This showing is sufficiently strong to warrant every 
prospective builder or everyone who is in a position 
to build in taking this matter up and making a thor- 
ough investigation of the subject. 

Conditions in different parts of the country vary. 
What is said of one town may not be applicable to 
another and probably would not be applicable to all 
the country, but in every city and every village in the 
United States it is a comparatively easy matter to 
determine the relative costs this year and last, and 
beyond question it will be found that buildings can 
be put up this year at a saving of anywhere from 10 
to 25 percent of the cost in 1907. 

Preéminently, emphatically and conclusively this is 


the time to build. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION RULES ON 


Since the enactment of the Hepburn bill the apparent 
conflict between Section 20 of that act and Rule 4 of 
the Western Classification Committee has been a con- 
stant source of dispute and a number of disputes have 
come to the Interstate Commerce Commission wherein 
this question was of vital importance. That part of 
Section 20 of the Hepburn act which has to do with the 
iabilities of common earriers is as follows: 


That any common carrier, railroad or transportation com- 
pany receiving property for transportation from a point 
n one state to a point in another state shall issue a receipt 
i bill of lading therefor and shall be liable to the lawful 
iolder thereof for any loss, damage or injury to such prop- 
erty, caused by it or by any common carrier, railroad or 
ransportation company to which such property may pass, 
nd no contract, receipt, rule or regulation shall exempt 
ich common carrier, railroad or transportation company 
rom the liability hereby imposed: Provided, that nothing 
n this section shall deprive any holder of such receipt or 
ill of lading of any remedy or right of action which he has 
nder existing law. 


Rule 4 of the Western Classification Committee is also 
ere given for the purposes of comparison: 

Ratings made in this classification are for shipments made 

ibject to the following conditions: 

No carrier or party in possession of the property pro- 
ided for in this classification shall be liable for any loss 
hereof or damage thereto, from causes beyond its control, 
r by floods, or by fire, or by quarantine, riots, strikes, or 
stoppage of labor, or by leakage, breakage, chafing, crush- 
ng, loss in weight, changes in weather, heat, frost, wet or 
lecay, rust of metal or metallic goods, escape of bees, live 
pouitry or live fish, tearing, cutting or soiling of fabrics 
or paper in bales or bundles, fermentation of liquids, chip- 
ping of stone or manufactures thereof, injuries of live ani- 
mals to themselyes or each other, or from any cause to 
property carried on open cars. 

Shippers who do not desire to forward shipments under 
above rule must note on shipping order or bill of lading 
“Carriers Risk,’ in which case an additional charge of 20 
percent will be made. 


As stated editorially in last week’s issue of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, under a possible construction of 
this rule it might be considered legal and enforceable, 
at least so far as applies to damage arising from causes 
plainly beyond the control of the carrier, and for which 
the carrier even without any contract of this kind would 
not be liable; such as the acts of God and the public 
enemy, floods, riots ete. That portion of the rule, how- 
ever, relating to a ‘‘party in possession of the prop- 
erty’’ which would include the carrier in its capacity 
of warehouseman, in which relation the carrier would 
be under the liability of insurer, was plainly unenforce- 
able and contrary to law. The principle involved is very 
simple. A common carrier may by entering into a con- 
tract assume more than legal liability, but under no 
rule can a carrier evade liability which is imposed by 
law, even though a special contract be entered into for 
that purpose. In other words, so far as the actual lia- 
bility of a carrier for any particular shipment is con- 
cerned Rule 4 of the Western Classification Committee 
was, as a general proposition, unenforceable, in that it 
would not be a defense to an action for damages arising 
from the carriers’ negligence. Perhaps a shipper who 
paid the additional 20 percent and shipped goods under 
the provisions of the rule at ‘‘Carriers’ Risk’’ had an 
advantage which he will not have under the new rule in 
that by a premium he was able to insure his freight 
against loss from any source whatsoever. There was 
nothing in Rule 4 as it stood which could have been 
enforced with the effect of depriving shippers of any 
of the rights which they have under the Hepburn bill 
and the common law relating to the collection of dam- 
ages for negligence on the part of common carriers. In 
view of the apparent misconception of this rule and the 
controversies which have arisen as a result of its applica- 
tion to various interstate shipments of freight the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in an opinion just handed 
down by Commissioner Lane has arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

If a rate is conditioned upon a shipper’s assuming 
the risk of loss due to causes beyond the carriers’ con- 
trol, the condition is valid. If a rate is conditioned upon 
the shipper’s assuming the entire risk of loss the condi- 
tion is void as against loss due to the carriers’ negli- 
gence or other misconduct. 


RELEASED RATES. 


In other words, the carrier is bound, whether or no a 
contract has been entered into releasing it from liability, 
to use ordinary care in the transportation of freight, and 
for negligence may be charged with damages, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

With reference to rates conditioned upon the shipper’s 
agreeing that the carriers’ liability shall not exceed a 
certain specified value, the commission is of the opinion 
that: 


1. The stipulation is valid when loss occurs through 
causes beyond the carrier's control. 

2. The stipulation is valid even when loss is due to the 
earrier’s negligence if the shipper has, himself, declared 
the value expressly or by implication, the carrier accepting 
the same in good faith as the real value and the rate of 
freight being fixed in accordance therewith. 

3. The stipulation is void as against loss due to the 
earrier’s negligence or other misconduct if the specified 
amount does not purport to be an agreed valuation but has 
been jixed arbitrarily by the carrier without reference to 
the real value. 

4. The stipulation is void as against loss due to the car- 
rier’s negligence or other misconduct if the specified amount 
while purporting to be an agreed valuation is in fact purely 
fictitious and represents an attempt to limit the carrier's 
liability to an arbitrary amount. 


The commission further finds that carriers may estab 
lish sliding scales of charges applicable to any com 
modity and graduated according to value, but such rates 
must be applied in good faith with regard to the actual 
value of the property offered for shipment and the 
carrier may not make use of its released rates as a 
means of escaping liability for the consequence of its 
negligence either wholly or in part. 

The commission further expresses the opinion that 
it is a mischievous practice for carriers to publish in 
tariffs or bills of lading rules and regulations which are 
misleading, unreasonable or unenforceable and says, ‘‘A 
stipulation that an additional charge of 20 percent shall 
be collected on property that is shipped not subject to 
limited liability is unreasonable.’’ 

Undoubtedly the opinion of the commission in this 
case would be sustained in the courts and the gist of the 
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opinion is that Rule 4 as it existed prior to the recent 
change was partly legal and partly unenforceable and 
void. That is to say, it was legal as to the release of 
liability for causes beyond the carriers’ control and for 
no other causes and would not have absolved the carrier 
from liability for culpable negligence in the handling of 
freight. 

The new Rule 4 of the Western Classification Commit- 
tee provides: 

Ratings made in this classification are for shipments 
made subject to the following conditions: 

No carrier or party in possession of any of the property 
provided for in this classification shall be liable for any 
loss thereof or damage thereto from causes beyond its con- 
trol. 

In prosecuting a claim for damage under this rule, 
which is in substance a contract between the carrier 
and the shipper, the burden of proof would be upon the 


shipper to show that he had sustained damages, but the 
burden of proof would be upon the carrier to show that 
the loss or damage was the effect of a cause or causes 
beyond its control. The effect of the application of this 
rule is to make the carrier liable to just the same extent 
as he would be under any other kind of a contract 
except such a contract as placed upon him the respon- 
sibility of an insurer, in which case he assumes absolute 
liability through loss or damage to a shipment from 
whatever cause and under whatever circumstances it may 
oceur excepting such reservations as may be lawfully 
made from the insuring contract. Finally, to sum the 
entire proposition up briefly, under this or any other 
rule which the carrier may make the shipper may col- 
lect for loss or damage to his property in transit ex- 
cepting such loss as the carrier can show beyond reason- 
able doubt to have resulted from causes beyond its, the 


carrier’s, control and any greater liability than is thus 
imposed by law may be assumed by the carrier by means 
of contract between the parties, which, of course, in- 
volves a consideration in the form of an increased rate 
or separate charge. 

Under the law, as viewed by the commission, it is 
perfectly legitimate for a carrier to accept freight under 
limited liability based upon the actual value of the goods 
where the rate of freight is based upon such limitation, 
but while this might furnish a loophole through which 
the railroads could limit their risk, if locsely construed, 
the commission takes the view that uniess the shipper 
actually misrepresents the liability in order to secure a 
lower rate the limitation would be void unless it repre- 
sented the actual value of goods entrusted to the carrier 
and on which loss has been sustained through the car- 
rier’s negligence. 





EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Improvement in weather conditions in the central and 
eastern states has been reflected in a general resumption 
of building operations, which were delayed or almost 
abandened for a time on account of the excessive rains, 
and the retail yard trade is showing a proportionate 
improvement. New building is more general than for a 
long time, particularly in the rural distriets, and with 
the spread ef information about the reduction in lumber 
values there is apt to be no letup until prices strengthen 
considerably. Now that most of the stock bought by 
retailers at high prices has been disposed of and that 
they have been buying on the basis of a very weak 
market they are in a position to sell their lumber at 
prices which are of themselves good advertising and 
calculated greatly to increase consumption in the small 
towns and the country. In fact, reports of unusually 
heavy trade are coming from ail portions of the middle 
west and to a considerable, although not so great, an 
extent from the east. A noteworthy feature of the 
retail trade is that yellow pine has encroached more 
heavily upon the supposedly established field of northern 
pine during recent months than it ever did before, and 
points which have been on the border line in past years 
are now well within the yellow pine zone. Northern pine 
manufacturers are expressing considerable surprise at 
this, although the weakness of yellow pine prices has 
made that stock tempting to the retailer and equally so 
to the consumer, and northern operators have shown no 
disposition to let go of their lumber in competition of 
this kind. Northern stock is too searee and too valuable 
to meet prices which have prevailed on yellow pine; as 
a result a situation has arisen which ean not be other 
than abnormal and is certain to end with a return of 
reasonably prosperous conditions of which the trade now 
seems to be assured. 

* * * 

The recent heavy inerease in the output of the coun- 
try’s factorics has been eriticized in some quarters as 
being an unwarranted attempt to push prosperity when 
conditions were not such as to assure the consumption of 
products resulting from the broadening out of manufac- 
turing operations. The general prosperity of the coun- 
try, however, is believed by those in closest touch with 
the situation to assure a good demand for manufactured 
products of all kinds, the only possible flaw in the situa- 
tion, perhaps, being a crop failure, which, at this time, 
seems to be exceedingly improbable. 

The abundance of money is showing its effect in the 
resumption of manufactures and also in the inerease in 
building of all kinds. The average of production remains 
far below the normal and is estimated for the entire 
country at about 60 percent of the output this time last 
year. The reduction is felt particularly in shortages of 
certain classes of stock of which the market could use 
more than is being turned out. Such is the case with 
the upper grades of white pine and also with quartered 
oak and the upper grades of poplar, gum and some other 
hardwoods. There are also some items of yellow pine 
which are in better demand than supply. 


* * 7. 


So far as the hardwood trade is concerned reports 
from all quarters indicate a steady increase in the vol- 
ume of orders, although their character is not at all times 
satisfactory, the complaint being that small orders are 
in the majority and that there is less demand than usual 
for the lower grades, while some of the upper grade 
stock which is wanted is hard to supply. On the whole, 
however, a material gain over May’s business may be 
predicted for June, and while competition remains brisk 
prices average fairly well. Some of the better stock is 
bringing unusual prices, while lower grade lumber of 
some kinds is selling at little more than cost. At eastern 
exporting points it is stated that export demand for 
hardwoods remains the dull feature of the trade and 
until congestion in European markets is relieved, and 
that is a matter of months perhaps, there will be little 
hope for a material improvement in exports. In the 
middle west hardwoods, particularly oak and maple, are 
selling at better prices on account of the demand for 
interior finish, flooring ete., and the flooring factories 
ought within the next month or so to be extensive 
buyers of those woods particularly. 

Improvement is evident in the marketing of the lower 
grades of red gum, which are bringing better prices, 
although a considerable surplus in this stock remains to 
be disposed of. The upper grades are strong as they 
have been and stocks of good lumber are not heavy. 

* * + 


Yellow pine operators continue to receive numerous 
imquiries from railroad sources and preparations by the 


railroads for the resumption of work in their shops and 
for improvement indicate that they will begin to buy 
before long. In fact, upon an absolute minimum there 
is some improvement noted in the railroad demand and 
every prospect for a steady increase. Yellow pine prices 
generally are not as weak as a month ago. Offers which 
were acceptable at that time will not now secure the 
stock and there is no indication that the bracing up of 
prices has had any deterrent effect upon the movement 
of lumber from the mills. Mills in Mississippi and 
Louisiana are producing very little lumber by comparison 
with their normal output, while Texas operators are 
beginning to inerease their manufacture and stock is 
moving out rapidly enough to justify a gradual return 
to full time. Even if they were disposed to do so the 
mills of the Mississippi-Louisiana distriet could hardly 
equal last year’s production, because of the sefbacks to 
logging operations and the decrease in the average sup 





SCOPE OF THE 
“BUILD NOW” CAMPAIGN. 


Within the short space of ten days the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has issued ad- 
vice showing the advantages of building 
NOW which probably have been brought to 
the attention of 1,000,000 people. The June 
6 issue of the paper contained a strong edito- 
rial statement of present conditions and 
about 14,000 copies were printed and circu- 
lated. 

This week the same subject is brought to 
the attention of at least a similar number. 
In addition 20,000 reprints of these articles 
have been mailed to various parts of the 
country, taken up and reprinted by the daily 
press so it is hoped that within a very short 
time everyone will have had the opportunity 
to learn of the present advantages. 

In this work the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN solicits and believes it should have and 
will receive the encouragement and support of 
every manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer. 
It is a work designed to benefit the lumber 
trade of the United States, the laboring people 
and dealers in all manner of building mate- 
rial. Start building and factories, foundries 
and mills will start and operations again re- 
sumed no reason exists why the commerce of 
this country cannot regain at least a nor- 
mally prosperous condition. 

This notice is addressed to every reader of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As many 
reprints of the articles appearing in the paper 
as are asked for by anyone will be furnished. 

These reprints are being sent to commer- 
cial organizations, bankers, lumbermen, secre- 
taries of lumber organizations and to lumber 
manufacturers and dealers. It*is a work in 
which everyone should be interested and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to give 
everybody a chance to help in it. 











ply of logs. The export trade is at a standstill in yellow 
pine as in practically all other branches of the business. 
The mills are endeavoring to cut lumber to supply the 
premium stocks and to avoid any heavy accumulation of 
low grades. For this purpose they are sawing mostly on 
old logs. 

‘Lhe car companies are increasing operations and rehir- 
ing many of their discharged employees, so that they 
evidently intend to buy lumber within the next few 
weeks. One effect of the depression in yellow pine 
prices has been to widen greatly the territory of sales 
offices located in the middle west. Orders are coming in 
now from points which formerly consumed little, if any, 
yellow pine, and the indication is that the southern wood 
has displaced competitors in many instances. 

* * * 

At the northern mills there has been a more definite 
determination during the last week or so to curtail the 
production of white pine. Prices are being maintained 
and owing to unusually sharp competition of southern 
stock the volume of business is about one-third below 
normal, consequently it has been decided by many manu- 
facturers that a reduction in output is desirable if not 
necessary. 

Owners of mills in the Georgian bay district have 
decided to hold a meeting the latter part of the month 
and endeavor to arrange for a general curtailment of 25 
percent for the season. 

Cargo shipments remain far below normal, during the 
last week having run about one-third to one-half of the 
amount of lumber shipped the corresponding week in 
last year. 

+ * * 

Marked reduction in the amount of hemlock produced 
in the north is an indication that prices of that wood 
will go no lower and with the increase in building a 
general advance in dimension is predicted. Those mills 
which can do so are abandoning the manufacture of 
hemlock and sawing up other stuff for which there is 
greater call and a more reliable market. Eastern hem- 
lock manufacturers have determined on a reduction in 
output and it is probable that the volume of production 
will not exceed 50 percent of last year. Only the smaller 
concerns are making any unusual effort to move stock. 


* * * 


The producers of cypress are proceeding along very 
cautious lines and the absence of any attempt to force 
lumber upon an unwilling market is showing a beneficial 
effect in a slight advance in prices paid for the upper 
grades and a better demand for lower grade stock. On 
the east coast there is reported to be a noticeable bet- 
terment in retail demand. There are fewer dealers in 
the east and middle west handling cypress as a side line 
than a few months back and the facts that these people 
have disposed of their stocks and are not in a position to 
cut prices are of no little importance to the regular hand- 
lers of the wood who have suffered as much from out- 
side competition as from any other source. 

The present conservative attitude of the mills is 
breeding hope for improvement in the principal dis- 
tributing centers and a continuance of the poliey will, 
according to present indications, assure a fall demand 
approaching normal at far better prices than are pre- 
vailing now. 

* * * 

The volume of business on the Pacifie coast probably 
never was lower in proportion to the aggregate capacity 
of the mills than just at present. While it has been said 
many times before and is becoming somewhat trite, the 
fact remains that the decision of the eastbound rate 
question is what the mills are waiting for and until 
they get it they are not disposed to push for business or 
give their lumber to the railroads. Consequently there 
is no effort to open up mills which have been closed or 
to increase the output of those which are operating on 
very short time, and what demand there is is largely 
enjoyed by the cargo mills which are shipping into 
California at rather unsatisfactory prices on account of 
the unusual amount of attention and strong competition 
that trade is receiving. The shingle mills have not all 
reduced their output, but efforts are being made to 
strengthen the policy of curtailment and secure the 
codperation of every shingle mill in an effort to return 
red cedars to a fairly remunerative price. 

Transit cars are less than for a long time the cause 
of dispute because of the fact that this class of ship- 
ments has almost ceased and stocks at transfer points 
are being reduced rapidly by the country demand for 
shingles at prices which are lower than have prevailed 
in years. 
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The possibility that Senator Jonathan P. Dolliver, 
of Iowa, may be a candidate for the office of vice 
president of the United States lends an interest which 
otherwise might not aftach to a speech he made in the 
senate on May 7. In discussing the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, or rather the part of it which was in 
behalf of the forest service, the Iowa senator said: 

There has never been in the history of human society 
as completely organized a crime against the human race 
as the destruction of the American forests in Pennsyl- 
vania, in New York, in Michigan, in Wisconsin, in Min- 
nesota; and to make the crime all the more ignoble it was 
based upon greed and avarice and the love of money, 
which we are taught is the root of all evil. So it has 
proved in that vast domain. It was despoiled by the 
despoilers who violate the land laws of the United States, 
and the witnesses still stand there in the burned trunks 
of great trees, in this pathetic, tangled mass of burned 
logs and vegetable matter scattered over square miles 
of territory that, if it had been administered with wis- 
dom and patriotism, might today be the permanent source 
of a lumber supply to us and to our children’s children. 

This sort of nonsense is getting stale and tiresome. 
There are desolate spots where timber has been cut 
away and the carelessness of the state and the citizens 
has permitted fire to run through, but for every acre 
of this sort there are ten, at least, in the older lumber- 
ing states where the same lumbering methods were 
used where there was just as much or more of what 
Senator Dolliver would call waste, where now are 
green pastures and fertile fields and homes surrounded 
by comfort and contentment. 

Senator Teller a few days later took up this sub- 
ject. Replying to Mr. Dolliver he said that he (Tel- 
ler) was born in Pennsylvania and knew all about its 
timber conditions and also those of New York. In 
regard to the lumber business that during the last 
generation was done on the Susquehanna, Allegheny 
and Ohio rivers Senator Teller said: ‘‘To say that 
there was a wanton destruction of the timber is un- 
true. There was a destruction of timber for beneficial 
use.’? He recalled the fact that in the earlier days 
on the upper Ohio there were no boats, no railroads 
and on transportation except by rafts; the latter car- 
ried a majority of the emigrants from the east into 
the state of Ohio. He also said: ‘‘The timber in 
those days would not bring more than $5 or $6 a 
thousand after it was sawed and there was a better 
market for it in New Orleans and Cincinnati than 
there was up there and therefore they sent it away. 


LUMBERMEN HAVE NOT BEEN DESPOILERS OF THE FORESTS. 


There was no wanton destruction of it.’’ As to early 
conditions he said: 

My father was a settler and he cleared up a farm; my 
grandfather cleared up a farm and my neighbors cleared 
up farms. Is anybody justified in saying that the men 
who cleared up those farms and made homes are guilty 
of a crime of such stupendous magnitude because they 
did not have the foresight to save their pine timber and 
did not wait forty or fifty years that it might be sold 
to somebody that came after them? * * * Any quan- 
tity of good timber was piled in a heap and set on fire 
because that was the only way you could make a settle- 
ment in that section of the country. * * * I have a 
great admiration for the men who went into the timber 
and made homes. They did it from the Atlantic ocean 
clear up to the Pennsylvania line. They came from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, eastern New York and proba- 
bly New Hampshire and Maine. They were not vandals; 
they were not robbers; they were not crime committers. 

After more sharp talk along this line Senator Teller 
referred to Michigan and Wisconsin. In this connec- 
tion he said: 

I do not know so much about what they did in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, but I do know that until 1885 and after- 
ward there was no necessity for any organization to steal 
timber in the state of Michigan. Our laws enabled any 
man to walk into a land office and pay $1.25 an acre for 
the finest timber that ever grew. * * Was there any 
crime in that? The government of the United States had 
provided by law that under certain conditions men might 
take the title to the property; the government wanted 
them to take the title to the property; it wanted them to 
put it to a beneficial use, and Michigan would not be 
the fine state it is if they had not done so. 


There are a good many people like Senator Dolliver 
who are always howling about the devastation of our 
forests. Most of them are either soft brained senti- 
mentalists or seeking for notoriety. The senator, we 
hope and think, was merely led too far by his 
enthusiasm in support of a bill, and he has a fine 
vocabulary. 

Of course, there has been some stealing of govern- 
ment land and government timber. It has been stolen 
by settlers as well as by timber men. There are some 
people who object to paying $1.25 for anything that 
they can get for nothing. There are people of that 
sort not only in the timber country but on the prairies 
and in the cities, in shops and grocery stores, on the 
stock exchange and on the farms. Some such men are 
in jail and more ought to be. 

But the lumbermen have been no more criminal 
than others. For the most part lumber properties have 
been honestly acquired. The government has invited 
transfer from its ownership to that of the individual, 


that the country might be developed. That process has 
been going on until this time, and most of the scandals 
that have arisen in the west in the last few years 
have grown out of the theory and practical work- 
ings of the law itself. People have been, in effect, 
invited to take the timber and then forbidden to 
make any profitable use of it. But it has seldom been 
necessary for lumbermen to steal timber even if they 
would, for there have been plenty of people to take 
title and then transfer it to the lumbermen as the 
people who would pay the best price for it. 

Not only have titles ordinarily been honestly ac- 
quired but the most profitable use has been made of 
these holdings. Under the conditions of the times, 
from the beginning of settlement in this country and 
from the beginning of the government until now, 
land holders have been anxious to put their land to 
its most profitable use. Ordinary, common sense selfish- 
ness assures that that would be the case. 

A man with 160 acres of land, covered with timber, 
for which he could find no market, on which he 
needed to raise corn and potatoes to support his fam- 
ily, was justified in felling the trees, rolling the logs 
into heaps and burning them. If he could sell a few 
logs, or if he could split some of them to make fences 
and with others could build his house and barn, there 
was so much salvage. But these local and personal 
uses could not begin to dispose of the timber. Later, 
when there was a market, the lumberman sold for the 
best price he could get and cut his land as clean as the 
price would warrant and got every last dollar of value 
there was then in the timber, so far as his judgment 
and experience would enable him to do so. Those 
are the cold facts of the matter. 

Today we have come to a time when the nation 
and some of the states, but not the individuals, can 
afford to preserve, conserve and hold timber for the 
future. There is no objection on the part of anyone 
to the government doing this work. Lumbermen are 
not objecting, so long as they do not have to foot the 
bill. They will do their share and a little more, but 
they are not willing to be shouldered with the entire 
burden; neither are they willing to accept reproach and 
obloquy silently and without protest which if it be- 
longs anywhere belongs to the people as a whole and 
to the government and governments that have repre- 
sented them. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


THE railroads talk of raising rates, 
Although the times are blue; 

The devil finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


INDIANA shippers who have material for hoops are 
kicking on the elassification. They figure that they 
have not only material for hoops but material for 
hollers. 


WHILE the manufacturers and retailers are trying to 
invent a noncancelable order, it will not be astonishing 
if some of the traveling salesmen are found on their 
knees with their faces toward Minneapolis. 


THE mere fact of an ethics conference proves the 
existence of some ethics already. 


HONEST, now, wouldn’t you be almost glad to see 
old Mr. Car Shortage walk in again? 


THE cancelation evil, now 
By shippers much deplored, 
But proves it makes a difference 
Whose ox it is that’s gored. 





THE entry of the lumber industry into polities may 
certainly be excused when we recall what politics has 
been known to hand to the lumber industry. 


THE retail lumber dealer who hears his congressman 
talk about house bill No. 18,796 wonders (since there 
are that many house bills) why Congress doesn’t find it 
necessary to saw more wood. 


IT LOOKS very much as df the trade ethics confer- 
ence would go-into extra innings. 


THE Mississippi state railroad commission has re- 
cently been in the throes of endeavoring to assess, 
equitably, the various railroads of the state for taxes 
on their mileage. It is ‘‘an open secret’’ that none 
such property is recorded at its full valuation. 


THE Forest Service was not the first to discover the 
fence problem in Iowa. It already had caused Mr. 
Cummins and Mr. Allison some concern. 


THE congressman who homeward now 
Has safe and sound returned 

Can say, when asked What Congress did, 
‘“We met, and we adjourned.’’ 


SAM T. SWINFORD, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, has prepared some very interest- 
ing data on the lumber industry in Texas. He estimates 
that the yellow pine stumpage of Texas today is 35,000,- 


000,000 feet, and that, allowing for annual growth and 
the present rate of consumption, it will last twenty-five 
years. He estimates that the amount of hardwood tim- 
ber in Texas will aggregate 12,000,000,000 feet. This 
is a surprisingly large amount, since it is generally con- 
sidered that there is very little hardwood in Texas. 








WHAT we need is a more flexible currency. Our pres- 
ent currency will not reach near as far as we would 
like. 


THE railroads try to cheer us up, 
And yet we are not gay: 

They don’t intend to raise the rates— 
And yet, again, they may. 


RAILROAD men say that the reason the lumber busi- 
ness is dull is because the railroads are not buying 
any lumber. The reason the railroads are not in posi- 
tion to buy any lumber is because the lumber business 
is dull. Somebody ought to break this hammerlock 
pretty soon. 


NOTHING seems to shake the belief in Congress that 
Congress knows what the people want better than the 
people do themselves. 


AFTER July 1 the names of the San Francisco 
Mountain and Grand Canyon national forests will be 
changed to the Coconino national forests. The Black 
Mesa forest will be known as the Mogollo national 
forest. 


IN A talk given recently before the forestry club at 
the state agricultural college, M. J. Buck, a furniture 
dealer of Lansing, Mich., said: ‘“Reforesting the lands 
of Michigan for furniture lumber is, in my opinion, 
almost impossible. The forest for the rapid production 
of hardwood should be an unbroken wilderness and the 
peculiar manner followed in this state of cutting and 
making a public highway around each section will pre- 
vent that seclusion and the moisture in the soil which 
hardwood timber demands for rapid and permanent 
growth.” 


M. D. FARRIN, of Cincinnati, owns two launches. 
He is sort of a sea-Farrin man. 


OPTIMISM is far more noticeable than for some time 
in the comment: of the daily press in southern lumber 
producing districts reflecting on the present and pros- 
pective yellow pine situation. These reports without 
doubt reflect largely the actual views of saw mill oper- 
ators and indicate a more cheerful feeling and a hope 
for early improvement. 


DRY weather now would help the crop, 
But see what Nature hands us: 

It’s up above the fence’s top, 
And raining still in Kansas, 


THE retail lumberman’s idea 
He thinks is plain enough; 
The meaning of delivery 
To him is ‘‘get the stuff.’’ 


THE railroads will be permitted to go on making 
rates on the old principle of shoot first and apologize 
afterward, 


ANYONE who thinks that St. Louis’ prosperity talk 
is a bluff should observe the five million dollars in 
orders that it has shoved toward the center of the 
table. 


THE railroad manager melodramatically remarks: 
‘*T care not who makes the laws of the country if I can 
make the rates.’’ 


IN THE game between the railroads and the lum- 
bermen there isn’t any doubt as to whom the consumer 
is rooting for. 





BUTTER manufacturers are fighting a freight ad- 
vance of 6634 to 125 percent on milk and cream. 
The railroads want the manufacturers to keep the 
milk and let them take the cream. 


THE consensus of opinion among well posted authori- 
ties at- New Orleans, La., is to the effect that the feature 
of the week in cypress has probably been the slight in- 
crease in demand for factory stock. Some good orders 
have been booked on this account and a marked revival 
of factory trade is forecasted. Along other lines the 
demand is improving a little and the month all around 
promises to roll up a bigger business than was done in 
May, though it will fall considerably short of the nor- 
mal June record. Rumors of unduly heavy price con- 
cessions have all but passed from circulation and most 
reports under this head agree that prices have grown 
firmer all around. Stocks are still broken in some lines. 
There is sufficient lath supply for present trade demands, 
but little or no surplus. Some of the mills have aceu- 
mulated small stocks of lower grade shingles and some 
clippers and economies are on the market. Shingle de- 
mand is classed quiet at this time and there is no dis- 
position to force sales, stocks in hand being moderate 
and by no means unwieldy. 


A correspondent in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN refers to a celebrated national statute as the 
“Sherman antiprofit” law. The paraphrase is an apt 
one. Probably there are some who would defend it on 
that very ground, assuming that extortionate profits are 
meant. But, as a matter of fact, it operates to prevent 
the securing of those reasonable profits without which 
business can not exist and which are necessary for the 
well being of the community, as well as for the indi- 
viduals directly affected. 
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THE TIME TO BUILD. 


What the Lumbermen of the Country Have to Say on This Subject—Echos of the Campaign 
Inaugurated by the American Lumberman. 


Perhaps no better introduction to this article could 
be prepared than the one furnished by a letter from 
Ferguson-MeDaris Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., which concern had been mailed a number of 
reprints of an editorial from last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, setting forth the reasons why 
the present is the time to build. In acknowledging 
receipt of the reprints, C. M. MeDaris, general man- 
ager of the company, said: 

After carefully going into this matter and thoroughly 
digesting it I am inclined to the opinion that this is one of 
the most timely articles that I have seen lately. It presents 
the facts in a clear, concise manner; the very facts we have 
all known to exist, yet had not had the forethought to 
group them together in such a powerful argument as you 
have done in this particular case. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that as soon as 
prospective builders have become thoroughly alive to 
the advantages to be derived by those building at 
this time all hesitation will vanish and will be fol- 
lowed by active work. 

Ten thousand reprints of the editorial were struck 
off and practically all of them have been mailed to 
commercial organizations and lumbermen throughout 
the country. This work involves a great deal of 
expense, but all the outlay of time and money along 
this line is believed to be well employed. 

Thus far searcely a dissenting note has been struck 
in regard to the correctness of the theory proposed 
last week. It is intended here to quote the salient 
feathres of some of the excellent letters received and 
to comment briefly upon the news or expressions 
given. What the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to 
secure is the codperation of the lumber trade of the 
country, which should be directed toward awakening 
the press of the United States to the advantages of 
acquainting its readers with the opportunities which 
now exist. The two letters which follow are samples 
of many received showing the attitude of the wide- 
awake lumbermen on this point: 


CicaGco, June 8.—Regarding the time to build we desire 
to express our appreciation of the work you are doing along 
this line. We have sent out the copies of the editorial 
which you mailed us and will be glad to coéperate in any 
way possible in getting these before the people who are 
actual consumers of building material. EK. H. DALBEY, 
Sales Agent, Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company. 

JouNstTowN, Pa., June &8.—We believe that your action in 
this particular case is worthy of support and shall do what 
we can to get the newspapers in general to take up this 
proposition, W. W. DEMPSEY. 

A lumberman’s view of the lumber business is 
outlined in a letter received from the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company, of Menominee, Mich., under date of 
June 8. The writer evidently believes that the way 
to resume is to resume, and along this line says: 

We shall be glad to codjperate with you in spreading the 
gospel of business resumption and forward the movement 
in every way we can. We believe that the present partial 
business paralysis is due largely to a mind disease rather 
than a physical weakness. It seems about time that people 
were recovering from the scare that produces such mind 
disorders. The lumber business has certainly suffered more 
severely than any other industry in the recent trade de- 
pression and we certainly very heartily indorse the good 
work you are doing in your endeavor to create a hardier 
business tone, and judging from your exhibition of perti- 
nacity in the past we believe you will prove equal to the 
undertaking at the present time. 

J. W. WetLS LUMBER COMPANY. 


Unquestionably many lumbermen have sought to 
impress upon the minds of their customers the ad- 
vantage of securing material at the present compara- 
tively low prices. One of the most aggressive cam- 
paigns of this character carried on by a lumber manu- 
facturer is the one inaugurated by the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company of Cleveland, Ohio. Com- 
mendation from this source is extremely pleasing and 
furthermore some excellent information in the way of 
comparative figures is given: 

We are heartily in accord with your views in this matter 
and we ourselves have been working along the same line 
for at least sixty days. In our circular letters to the trade 
we have called the attention of our customers to the fact 
that all materials are much cheaper than they were last 
fall, and have requested that they call the attention of 
their customers to those conditions with the idea that by 
giving as much publicity as possible to these facts money 
might be withdrawn from the strong boxes and invested 
where it will help the unemployed and start up factories 
whose capital is now lying idle. We enclose herewith a slip 
which we got out a month or six weeks ago and which we 
enclosed with all our letters to our customers. In addition 
to this we requested all of our salesmen to suggest the same 
to the lumber dealers, even going so far as to ask them to 





pat cards on their wagons to the same effect. The writer 
is in position to know that materials are much cheaper now 
than last fall, for he wished to build a home last fall and 
got figures at that time. The prices were so high that the 
matter was put over until this spring and new figures were 
obtained yesterday with the following result: 


1907. 1908. 
pe ee eee $1,329 $944 
EE 6.66 ob bows eat 066ss 6 KPO EOS WOERS 585 313 
I ON isa arial dk ath wa hig ere oe oe 640 500 
IE tba ook e are ob ab aR Ae a me ee 730 570 
SE 6.5 5:10:6.245edCNoU Ne reed ene nebenaw ee 530 400 


The writer did not obtain any prices on lumber for he 
already knew that the prices this year were much lower than 
last year. 

Words of appreciation from George H. Chapman, 
president of the Northwestern Hemlock Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Stanley, Wis., are very grateful, 
particularly when the communication is not merely 
of a personal nature but is made to apply to the 
work in hand: 


I want to thank you and the AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN for 
the efforts you are making to help the lumber fraternity and 
I feel very sure that results will be satisfactory to you and 
to those manufacturers who give the work any thought. It 
is a good work and should be pushed by all of us. 


H. C. Seearce, secretary of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana, Mooresville, Ind., gave 
this pleasing assurance in regard to the efficacy of 
publicity: 

It is my opinion that this idea if given publicity through 
the local papers as suggested will result in considerable 
business being closed up. 


A letter written by Harris & Cole Bros., Incor- 
porated, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, accompanied some of 
the slips to the local newspapers of the city. This 
letter was so pointed and comprehensive that it may 
serve as a model for bringing the question to the 
attention of the local press. This letter reads as 
follows: 

Enclosed we hand you a copy of an article which ap- 
peared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 6. We thought 
likely you would think well of looking same over and prob- 
ably using certain information contained therein with a 
view of promoting the mutual interests of your patrons, 
and those of the general lumber and millwork trade together 
with the interests of labor engaged in building operations. 


A Treatise on ‘‘The Time to Buy Lumber.’’ 


George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Chicago, waives all pretensions to 
being a prophet. He is not the seventh son of a seventh 
son, nor the ninth son of a ninth daughter, but he can 
peer as far and as accurately into the future as anyone 
with whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff is ac- 
quainted. A little story may illustrate this to some 
purpose: 

In the latter part of February, 1907, a party boarded 
a Pennsylvania train for Washington, D. C., to attend 
the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. In this party were Victor H. Beckman, of 
Seattle; Charles A. Glore, of Centralia, Ill.; George W. 
Hotehkiss, of Chicago, and a member of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN staff. Trade conditions were up for discus- 
sion and Mr. Hotchkiss stated that during the latter 
part of the year, in September or October, the 
nation would experience a_ severe’ reverse, trade 
would be demoralized, money scarce, and _ other 
visible and destructive evidences of a panie would be 
felt. For taking this view Uncle George was ridiculed, 
and accepted the doubtful compliments heaped upon him 
gracefully and in that gentle, lovable way he has, said: 
“Wait and see, boys.” 

This conversation doubtless was forgotten inside of 
thirty days or, if remembered at all, in a vague sort of 
way, until the squall struck last October. Mr. Hotchkiss 
has foretold other panics, and while he can not be 
charged with them his accurate predictions entitle him 
to a hearing when the future comes up for consideration. 

A copy of a cireuiar written and distributed by 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has been supplied the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by a gentleman receiving it. While the 
circular is marked confidential it does not appear to 
contain any statements which may not with propriety be 
given to the readers of this paper without the violation 
of any confidence. This is a timely warning from a 
gentleman whose lifelong connection with the lumber 
trade gives weight to his decidedly optimistic views of 
current conditions, relating to the future of the lumber 
business. 

This letter represents Mr. Hotchkiss’ experience and 
conclusions and is reproduced herewith in its entirety 
for the information it contains. The author does not 
claim to he infallible. The suggestions made were’ sub- 





mitted for what they are worth, and it is reproduced so 
that retail lumbermen in other sections may have the 
benefit of the ripe experience of the author: 


I am frequently asked my opinion of the present and 
future condition of the lumber market and this is my 
excuse for a few confidential words to you, while not being 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet (although not a few of 
you will remember that as long as six years ago I foretold 
a panic to occur in August or September, 1907), and only 
ask that you will take what I now say for what you may 
consider it worth. 

Candidly I look upon the present depressed condition of 
the lumber business as but the prelude of an era of prices 
higher than have ever been known to prevail. The growing 
searcity of timber makes what remains of greater value 
every day. The white pine of the north is already prac- 
tically extinct and conditions are not such as to give prom- 
ise of a replenishment. If the growth of the nation per- 
mitted of such extensive utilization of the lands suited to 
the purpose as would be necessary, a new forest would 
require 150 to 200 years to reach that stage of maturity 
requisite to its durability as a building material. Low 
values for white pine have become an impossibility if present 
holders of what remains are to realize its present actual 
value. 

Hemlock as a substitute is not in such abundance as to 
give promise of more than an eight or ten year supply and 
those who hold it are not disposed to minimize its value. 

The forests of the south will probably not answer the 
growing demands to exceed fifteen or twenty years. The 
mountain and Coast states, under present wasteful condi- 
tions by reason of the high cost of transportation preventing 
the utilization of any but the best of the timber, give prom- 
ise of adequate supplies for middle states and eastern con- 
sumption for probably not to exceed thirty years. If you 
were a holder of timber lands under these conditions would 
you give away your timber or would you expect by holding 
it to reap the benefit of an inevitable advance in value? 

But we find today that southern lumber is selling at a 
price which does not allow a cent for the standing timber. 
Sixty percent of lumber which costs $12 to $13 at the mill 
is being sold by parties who are compelled to realize (or go 
into bankruptcy) at from $6 to $8 at the mill, and this 
fixes the market price for the larger and more substantial 
holders, none of whom are urging the sale of their product. 

From all the information that reaches me, the retail trade 
is extremely conservative about purchasing even at the 
iow figures, fearing that prices will go lower and preferring 
to reduce the high price stock on hand, and I am led to the 
opinion that as a rule stocks in the retail yards are now 
beiow normal rather than above and that soon, even with 
the present restricted consumptive demand, dealers will find 
it necessary to replenish. What then will be the result 
when any large number of dealers decide that they must 
have more stock? Will there not be a rush in which a 
rapid advance in wholesale prices will be inevitable? 

Panics, like wars, have their ending, and in my opinion 
the wise lumber dealer will be the one who buys (wisely) 
when goods are offered him at less than the cost of manu- 
facture, as he assuredly can do today. Nothing short of 
gencral bankruptcy can militate to cause values in so staple 
an article as lumber to remain long at or near the actual 
cost of production, and especially when that cost does not 
include the value of the standing timber. When things 
reach “bed rock” it is useless to think of their going any 
lower. 

My general conclusion, therefore, is: First, standing tim- 
ber has a legitimate and advancing value and those able to 
hold it will not foolishly sacrifice it; second, the existing 
conditions do not allow the manufacturer a fair, if any, 
profit at all; third, that the time is not many months ahead 
when the retail trade will be clamoring for stock; fourth, 
that when that time comes the manufacturer will have his 
inning and prices will rapidly advance to an ultimate point 
beyond the highest hitherto known; fifth, that when the 
advance begins dealers wili climb over each others’ heads to 
stock up but will be unable to keep up with the band wagon 
music, and, sixth, that theewise dealer will study the con- 
ditions carefully and not let the torrent of advancing prices 
catch him at the highest notch, 

When gcods can not be produced to yield a profit to the 
manufacturer at prevailing prices, and when, as now, large 
manufacturers are buying desirable cheap stocks to hold 
for a rise, it is a pretty good time for the retailer to 
invest, and lumber is about as safe an article to hold as 
an investment, at present prices, as a well developed gold 
mine (in my opinion). 

You can take these thoughts for what you think them 
worth. GEORGE W. HOTCHKISS. 

PPB PBP PP PLE PPD PP 


LARGE WASHINGTON MILL BURNS. 

(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
Vancouver, B. C., June 9.—Fire today destroyed the 
saw mill plant of the Pittock & Leadbetter Lumber 
Company. The boiler room, storage house for dressed 
lumber, dry kilns and lumber in yards were saved. The 
loss is about $200,000, with insurance of $92,000. The 

company will rebuild the mill at once. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF TWO FAMOUS NORTHERN DRIVE STREAMS. 


THE MENOMINEE. 


I never fit to free no coons 
Er set no Cubebs free, 
I can’t lay claim to special fame 
In boostin’ liberty. 
I wasn’t there at Gettysburg, 
Antietam an’ the like— 
But I’ve had some fun when the logs I’ve 
run 
Up here fer Uncle Ike. 


I never fit no land campaign, 
I never fit at sea, 
I never set fer no one yet 
An’ let ’im shoot at me. 
I never stopped no cannon ball 
A-tryin’ guns to spike— 
But I’ve got some slams a-breakin’ jams 
Up here fer Uncle Ike. 


I didn’t fight at Bunker Hill 
Ner run at old Bull Run, 
I didn’t scrap around the map 
With Mr. Washington. 
I wasn’t one of them that marched 
With Sherman on his hike— 
But I’ve hit the trail in the rain an’ hail 
Up here fer Uncle Ike. 


I guess thet I’m a patriot 
As much as any be, 
Though I got my scars a-runnin’ bars 
On old Menominee. 
I’m jest as good a veteran 
As any that you’ll strike, 
Jest as good as them, though I cracked my 
stem 
Up here fer Uncle Ike. 


Fer Uncle Ike’s in Congress now, 
A-passin’ laws an’ such. 

There ain’t no crook with coin er book 
Kin fool your Uncle much. 





If Uncle Ike’s a senator, 
A statesman an’ the like, 
’Twas the backwoods cuss—such folks as 
us— 
Thet made your Uncle Ike. 
Menominee, Mich., March 30, 1908. 





STONY BROOK. 
The Stony Brook is foamin’ where the boulders show 
their teeth, 
Jest a-waitin’ fer a chance to start a jam; 
There is water white a-combin’ on the granite under- 
neath, 
There’s a lovely chance fer trouble at the dam. 
They will sluice her jest at duylight an’ they’ll let a 
million through, 
They will ram her full of timber to the brim, 
They will sluice her in the gray light an’ there’ll be 
some work to do 


Fer Johnny Long an’ them along with him. 


Yes, I think it’s more’n likely that there wiil 
But there’s half a hundred peavies on the hill, 
And there’s half a hundred rats 
That are handier’n cats 
Jest a-longin’ fer that pond above to spill. 


They have mooched it down from Percy’s, they have hiked 
it from the rear, 
They have gathered in from ev’ry blasted camp, 
And they’re ready fer the mercies of a brook like this’n 
here, 
And they ain’t afraid of bubbles an’ of damp. 
So jam, you norway devils, an’ jam, you crazy pine— 
We'll show you how a man kin be a mink; 
We’ll join you in your eevels an’ we’ll whip you into 
line 
Er we’ll leave our bones in whiten in the drink. 


We may leave our bones below to wash away, 
We may give the rocks a choicer bit fer play, 
We may die along with you, 
But we’ll drive you, drive you through, 
And we’ll land you safe and solid at Cloquet. 


Now a jill-poke in the alders is a mighty measly thing— 
It kin tie a lot of timber in a knot; 
But a pair of granite boulders kin a hunderd thousand 
wing 
Till there’s nothin’ that’ll budge it but a shot. 
But before you try the powder er to break her with the 
juice, 
Hand some peavies to the river rats an’ jacks, 
We will roll her an’ we’ll crowd her an’ we’ll break the 
timber loose, 
We will break her, er a half a hundred backs. 


We may break a half a hundred men in two, 
But we’ll get that Injun timber safely through ; 
We will pry the Stony Brook 
Wider open than a book— 
Yes, there’s work for Johnny Long and us to do. 


Cloquet, Minn., May 5, 1907. 





EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


How the Market Price is Established—Performance without Prespiration—Ravages of an Insect Pest—Identity of Two Woods. 


California Red Gum. 


Los ANGELES, CAl., May 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I read the advertisements in your paper relating to 
red gum timber grown and manufactured in some of the 
southern states. Here in California trees are cultivated 
ealled “Red Gum,” botanically eucalyptus rostrata, and I 
am curious to know whether the red gum of the southern 
states and the eucalyptus rostrata are the same. 

990 Kensington Road. W. H. GARLICK. 


[No relation, botanically or otherwise, exists between 
the red gum of the south and the eucalyptus rostrata, so 
extensively cultivated in California. The so called red 
gum of the south belongs to the hamamelidacee family. 
It is known botanically as liquidambar styraciflua. The 
red gum of the west, which is an imported species of the 
eucalyptus, came from Australia, where it is also known 
as eucalyptus calophila. The woods differ not only 
botanically but the physical structure varies greatly.— 
EDITOR. } 





Destructive Work of the ‘‘ White Ant.’’ 


OTTruMWA, Iowa, June 2.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
I am sending you under separate cover small sample of 
maple flooring which was taken out of the floor of the 
“Wapello Club” here. This flooring was put down over 
inch board floor with asbestos paper between the two floors. 
And you will notice that it is half eaten up by what they 
claim here is a small “white ant.’”” Other reports claim 
that the same “ant work’’ is found in the court house 
(here) hardwood interior finish casing etc. This being the 
first of my experience in this line of worm eating in dry 
hard maple flooring. should be pleased to have you explain 
or give reasons for same. T. C. McGavic. 


[From the description given and the condition of the 
sample of maple flooring sent in it is evident that the 
dreaded white ant of the orient or a close relative has 
been at work. The sample of flooring sent in was the 
end of a piece about four inches long. Two illustrations 
of the wreck of this flooring are given. They show the 
damage as clearly as possible by means of illustrations 
of this character. Some of the ravines in the flooring, 
shown in the illustrations, extend to within a thirty- 
second of an inch of the surface. Practically all the 
wood under the lower edge of the lip has been eaten 
away. 

In the cut showing the surface, which bears no indi- 
cations of the destruction wrought below, it will be seen 
that one of the grooves comes to within less than a 
thirty-second of an inch of the top. The damage in this 
case is identical with that reported from the Panama 


canal zone and from China, Japan and other oriental 
countries where the termite, commonly called white ant, 
destroys railroad ties, lumber used in building houses, 
furniture, in fact all wood to which it has access. 
These insects never work through the top or sides of the 
piece of wood, confining their industry solely to the 
inside so that a false appearance substantially is given. 

This is the second or third report of the presence of 
these insects in the United States and the matter is one 
of such grave importance as to command immediate and 
thorough investigation.—EDITor. } 


























UPPER PART OF ANT-EATEN HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


Wanted—A Comfortable Place to Work. 


WELLS TANNERY, Pa., June 3.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Please inform me through the columns of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN where lumbering operations are carried on 
in a cool country in the summer time. A SUBSCRIBER. 

[Leaving out of consideration the arctic and antarctic 
regions, northern Siberia and a few other high spots the 
inquirer would find a fairly comfortable climate in the 
Adirondack mountains, in parts of Ontario and Quebec 
and in the mountain and Pacific coast milling districts 
of the west. The seeker after a shady spot would find 
cool nights in nearly all the sections named with the 
possibility of many warm days. At McCloud, Cal., for 
example, at an elevation of between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet, the days are hot but the country is cooled at night 
by a refrigerating plant known as Mount Shasta, whose 
majestic, altitudinous top is perpetually covered with 
snow and ice.—EDITOR. | 








What Constitutes the Market Price. 


MEMPHIS, 'TENN., June 5.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
What would be the correct answer, according to your solu- 
tion: Is the market price the price quoted by the printed 
association list or is it the price which any individual can 
get for his lumber at the time he wishes to sell, whether 
at a sacrifice or gain? Thanking you in advance for the 
favor, I am, yours very truly, R. C. SMITH. 


[The market price is the average price reteived for 
their lumber by the men who sell, as near as it may be 
learned. It is not the lowest price for which lumber 
is sold, or the highest price realized upon it. What 
this price would be is entirely, a matter of proof and 
that proof would consist of the testimony of men who 
had bought and sold lumber. No association may say 
what the price shall be. If an association lists a 
certain grade and kind of boards at $20, when these 
boards can be generally bought in the market at $19, 
then $19 is the market price if it can be shown, as 
a matter of proof, that is the general practice to sell 
such boards at the lower figure. The association list 
can not create an artificial value where such value does 
not exist. It simply aims to upset the market. But 
it should be remembered that the market. price can 
not be demonstrated by one individual sale. A forced 
sale at a low price, or a lucky sale at a high price, 
would not make the market. It is the sales under 
ordinary conditions that show what the market price 
really is.—EDITOR. ] 
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CROP CONDITIONS. 


Areas Sown and Relations to Normal— Some Sig: 
nificant Contrasts— Outlook for Four Leading 
Cereals and Pasturage. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The crop reporting 
board of the bureau of statistics of the United States 
department of agriculture finds, from the reports of 
correspondents and agents of the bureau, as follows: 

Area sown to spring wheat is estimated to be 3.7 
percent more than the area sown last year, indicating 
a total area of about 17,710,000 acres, or 631,000 acres 
more than sown last year. The condition of spring 
wheat June 1 was 95.0 percent of normal, as compared 
with 88.7 June 1, 1907; 93.4 June 1, 1906, and 93.2, 
the June 1 average of the last ten years. Comparisons 
for important states follow: 

SPRING WHEAT. 


-Acreage 1908. —Condition June 1.— 


Pct. of 0-year 

STATES 1907. Acres. 1908. 1907. Ave. 
Minnesota ........1038 5,356,000 95 86 92 
North Dakota...... 107 5,899,000 97 90 94 
South Dakota...... 102 2,958,000 97 90 95 
Washington .......105 998,000 93 96 94 


17,710,000 95.0 88.7 93.2 


United States..103.7 88.7 9: 
The condition of winter wheat June 1 was 86.0 per- 

cent of a normal, as compared with 89.0 on May 1, 

1908, 77.4 on June 1, 1907, 82.7 June 1, 1906, and 81.0, 





the June 1 average of the last ten years. Comparisons 
for important states and divisions follow: 
WINTER WHEAT. 
Percent of ——————Condition.- ~ 


U.S. acreage May 1, June 1, June 1, 10-year 


STATES—- in state. 1908. 1908. 1907.J’ne Av. 
Perr 9. 84 78 60 78 
IRS. 56:0 6:4 :00018-¥ere 9.2 O4 92 78 74 
Saree 7.8 94 28 89 76 
J ee 7.6 87 86 80 86 
ere 7.5 92 84 S4 83 
Eee 7.0 91 92 80 76 
Pennsylvania ....... 5.3 88 92 92 86 
Oklahoma .......... 4.5 92 85 61 83 
OS ee 3.3 60 65 75 77 
: A errr 3.1 88 84 44 74 
IR cc ccs seers 2.9 90 91 75 72 


100.0 $9.0 86.0 77.4 81.0 
DIVISIONS. 


United States... 


North Atlantic...... 7.6 87.9 91.0 89.4 85.7 
South Atiantic...... 10.0 90.6 89.3 87.3 84.2 
N. Cen. E. of Miss. 

POET ry 27.1 92.8 90.7 81.5 74.9 
N. Cen. W. of Miss. 

an SPCC ee 34.8 86.5 81.2 69.8 80.9 
South central....... 13.8 92.4 86.8 70.7 81.2 
POP WOR icc ckisieciwe 6.7 78.7 80.0 82. 83.8 


The area sown to oats is estimated to be 0.6 percent 
less than the area sown last year, indicating a total area 
of about 31,644,000 acres, or 193,000 acres less than 
last year. The condition of the oats crops on June 1 
was 92.9 percent of a normal, as compared with 81.6 
on June 1, 1907, 85.9 on June 1, 1906, and 88.9, the 
June 1 average of the past ten years. Comparisons for 
important states and divisions follow: 


OATS. 
—Acreage 1908.— —Condition June 1.- 
Pct. of 10-year 
STATES 1907. Acres. 1908. 1907. Ave, 
OS Sacre 101 4,545,000 97 85 94 
eee 96 3,984,000 89 86 88 
i ee 106 2,682,000 96 89 92 
Nebraska a 4 04 ewe 2,549,000 91 8&5 91 
WEMNOUMGID: 60.0005 100 2,350,000 97 87 94 
| See 92 1,671,000 89 85 86 
ees 97 1,552,000 92 83 84 
pO eee 96 1,409,000 90 75 89 
South Dakota..... 103 1,365,000 97 89 94 
North Dakota..... 106 1,399,000 98 89 93 
Saas 99 1,196,000 94 87 90 
Pere 91 994,000 85 30 77 
Pennsylvania ..... 100 1,003,000 95 82 86 
United States.... 99.4 31,644,000 92.9 81.6 88.9 
DIVISIONS, 
North Atlantic..... 99.7 2,492,000 94.9 $5.3 88.5 
South Atlantic..... 99.7 985,000 89.4 84.5 83.7 
N. Cen. FE. of Miss. 
Se 96.3 10,966,000 91.3 84.2 88.6 
N. Cen. W. of Miss. 
Me ee 101.6 14,177,000 94.6 81.5 91.0 


South central...... 96.4 


\. 1,707,000 87.9 59.3 79.3 
a ere | 


1,317,000 92.6 92.9 95.4 

The area sown to barley is estimated to be 3.9 percent 
more than the area sown last year, indicating a total 
area of about 6,697,000 acres, or 249,000 more than last 
year. The condition of the crop on June 1 was 89.7 
percent of a normal, as compared with 84.9 on June 1, 
1907, 93.5 on June 1, 1906, and 89.5, the June 1 average 
of the last ten years. Comparisons for important states 
follow: 








BARLEY. 

—Acreage 1908.— —Condition June 1.— 

Pct. of 10-year 

STATES— 1907. Acres. 1908. 1907. Ave. 
Minnesota ........ 104 1,232,000 96 86 92 
eer 104 1,082,000 70 78 81 
South Dakota..... 106 928,000 97 90 94 
North Dakota..... 110 940,000 96 90 93 
Lo) re 103 825,000 95 90 93 
eee 103 573,000 97 85 95 
Sere 92 337,000 60 60 82 
Washington ......103 170,000 93 98 96 
WODTRAMA 6. wei ce 102 118,000 91 85 93 

United States. .103.9 6,697,000 89.7 84.9 89.5 


The condition of rye on June 1 was 91.3 percent of a 
normal, as compared with 90.3 on May 1, 1908, 88.1 on 
June 1, 1907, 89.9 on June 1, 1906, and 90.0 the June 1 
average of the last ten years. 

The condition of meadows (hay) on June 1 was 96.8 
pereent of a normal, as compared with 93.5 on May 1. 


The condition of hay lands and pastures on dates in- 
dicated, by divisions of the United States, is as follows: 
-Pastures, condition.—— 
Hay, condition. Ten- 
May 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, year 





DIVISIONS 1908. 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. June av. 
North Atlantic... 92.6 98.5 91.1 98.7 83.3 89.3 
South Atlantic... 93.1 92.7 94.8 95.9 85.3 86.6 
hy. Cen E. of 

Miss. River... 95.8 98.3 95.0 100.0 76.8 90.5 
N. Cen. W. of 

Miss. River... 93.4 96.4 97.4 75.5 93.4 
South Central... 96.0 94.4 97.1 87.6 91.4 
War West. ...sas 88.6 90.9 88.7 94.5 96.5, 


91.3 


SEATTLE’S LUMBER TRADE. 


Cargo Shipments in Four Months— Destinations 
Domestic and Foreign— Decreases 
for the Current Year. 


97.7 80.6 


92.6 


United States. 93.5 96.8 








SEATTLE, WASH., June 4.—Following are the cargo 
shipments, domestic and foreign, for January, February, 
March and April, 1908: 

DOMESTIC. 


Lumber, Lath, 
ect. feet. feet. 
89,896,636 4,497,223 13,952 2: 
San Pedro........ 49,258,436 1,851 


Pickets, Shingles, 
pieces. 
320,500 
31,500 


WASHINGTON— 
San Francisco..... 
























% ee 13, 
ee 7,433,099 74,834 2,551 262,000 
Be@omdo ......006 FOS oe” eee ee 
oo eee 519,755 Eee 
Santa Barbara.... 1,202,272 ae 1,320,000 
ae eC cee Sesavece 
Port Harford..... 1,691,905 RE aac Sena 
Porta Costa....... DEE “s6keene ‘exlacd 2» sieaee'ss 
Port Richmond.... DE ecuwiihe, o8ees as ewamenk 
a re 447,122 , Seam eer rere 
WOMRUER. cecocicews 312,464 21,679 5,0UV0 504,000 
Total California.160,507,436 6,994,537 21,5038 39,038,000 
eer ere CF a re 80,000 
i! eee DE tecenee -xemce  Subecemew 
Hawaiian islands... 8,286,018 BOROUG  kccus 1,852,000 
Peele MOREE. DPE 2eciccs, @emee Senn aens 
| ra 179,528,676 7,023,545 21,503 40,970,000 
OREGON— 
San Francisco.... 33,819,712 591,574 ..... 460,000 
Om Pear .....0:0:. 11,120.842 108,966  ..... 350,000 
EGO .n cn cccs DE tisccne  pbasas eebaaknn 
ee eI SS See SR CCE, Garam enn 
er Cohan) aisidiek :& a vena 
panen Crus ...... 958,168 eS FOS nee 
mey Polmt «....... 1,396,709 TREN ees Ska ck ies 
| eae ae PE, SEE ier ae nee ner aire 
‘Yotal California. yi 8. | 810,000 
OD: bcicacuncct GEE siiavse cis 4 eie-as)  acwln-e iene 
Prirppipe islands. DEGREES ...2..6. secce sessacer 
| ae 56,241,780 756,515 ..... $810,000 
BRITISH COLU MBIA— 
OS eee ER ie ects Cae horde ae eee 
Yukon Territory... ee. 2k ee pater” seein 
 k.a.b:k ie MEE, Sv ekate! “Giacies. oronsaes 
FOREIGN. 
WASHINGTON— 
are Es cacbesa | Goan, "eto uit tan 
South America.... 16,189,339 ke ey Sr 
Wn Wes OG COMEIMONE «=BIPUIOO. cicccccic® ccces setcearse 
NS k.6 wiegaue.e.a S16 " * 3  * Se 
ND 055-0600 a-s-0% PE ‘winnie cacuiec ~ca.tiewatas 
pT ee 13,899,847 194,070 71,798 ...... 6 
New Zealand...... MEE Sicista Gata: Sane menrare seem 
aaa ED. apheene,  pebind- ~sercctecion 
Friendly islands... SEE ieaS kins) oarcha nat - aureus 
TOOMS 665.5%. 55,748,795 547,136 243,058 ........ 
OREGON— 
ee a a ae ear 
ic We COE EOD eee cecins Séccwees 
rere 17,060,595 MR: ate Ge heecccae 
eee re ccna, Kaaiacn Tediiviniaacore 
pi eee | ree 
| AaReererearere OE, swtonas. Ginwinse " Mrlene-<a% 
TORRE: oscisices SG; 200.244 SEG OBO ....0 snverases 
BRITISH COLU MBIA— 
are EEE iccotuakieisia:, © (s<evacoos) oie achiowiate 
SE SONU soc GE Reese a eueee se aeciame 
Ne ae ee eee 
NY -.a:0. bi ateaus-e5 RI ee ctu et gare id) -acaie eae ora 
CS Pee eS eee 
pT | re 1,956,359 OT A Leer 
New Zealand...... 1,359,827 Ce ere. eee 
Fiji islands....... EY arta aga:  cbivveele b “aie bate wince 
South Africa...... DU  aaetake apace Kee g.6 wR 
VOLE -05.6%:0:4,0 RA.Tovjicee _ ZOB DBR .ncccc| seecccee 


Total domestic. ...236,098,131 7,023,545 
Total foreign......106,738,263 992,206 243,058 








Grand totals. .342,836,394 8,015,751 264,561 40,970,000. 


Total shipments lumber, lath and pickets reported for four 
months: 


eS fersseri ape: SBxbagesiens ss, ote teeonkob, oc eee Ake 562,514,677 feet 

MG ia ra.raik 256 tac arraarphe a areca a Maa aedincsa enna 351,116,706 feet 
a SHINGLES. 

RN 50:6 ct senha. 4 kes ack stoke Rloraes be Sao midra tele 53,438,250 pieces 

Ee ie ae eo oh ela eh ak a ees Lake 40,970,000 pieces 





LAMENTABLE RETIREMENT. 


Joseph B. Cabell, traffic manager of the. Mexican- 
American Steamship Company, has rétired from his 
position and his work has been assumed by the man- 
ager of the company, J. H. McFarlane. On the day 
before his retirement Mr. Cabell closed a contract for 
the transportation of 6,500,000 feet of yellow pine 
lumber for building purposes to Monterey, Mexico. 
This contract will give the steamship company which 
Mr. Cabell has represented for so many years freight 
charges amounting to $40,000 and the Mexican Cen- 
tral railroad will receive freight on the shipments 
amounting to $60,000. Lumber shippers throughout 
the south will regret extremely the retirement of Mr. 
Cabell as he has done a great deal to increase ship- 
ments of southern lumber into all parts of Mexico. 


MAY BUILDING. 


Showing for Fifty-four Cities—General Decreases 
Compared with Last Year—Low Priced 
Material a Building Stimulant 


It will be recalled that owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions early last year building operations 
were retarded during the first few months and were 
vigorously prosecuted during May, June and July. 
The total estimated cost of buildings in fifty-four 
cities for May of this year was $46,054,459. For the 
same month last year the cost was $65,634,815, show- 
ing a decrease of 28.3 percent. -From the statistics 
gathered by the American Contractor and Construction 
News, of Chicago, a statement has been prepared 
showing the estimated cost of buildings for which 
permits were issued in fifty-four cities in May. 

Increases are reported in twelve cities, the in- 
creases ranging from 2 percent, reported for Pueblo, 
Col., to 454 percent in Salt Lake City, Utah. Pitts- 
burg shows an increase of 163 percent, the report from 
Pittsburg being the most surprising feature of the 
returns for the month. The increase in the estimated 
cost was approximately $1,500,000. 

The value of the buildings in St. Paul and Tacoma 
for the comparative periods was so nearly the Same 
that the variation can not be given in percentage. 
Both show slight increases. Building in Chicago dur- 
ing May was about on a par with that of the same 
month last year, a decrease of 1 percent being shown. 

Heavy decreases were reported for New York, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, those three cities alone 
showing practically one-half of the decline in the 
value of building projects, the loss being in the neigh- 
borhood of $9,000,000. 

San Francisco showed a heavy decrease, but this is 
not unexpected to those who have followed events in 
the far western metropolis. Building last year was 
pushed most vigorously in order to replace structures 
destroyed by the 1906 disaster. The building opera- 
tions during May this year probably are considerably 
above normal. 

It would seem that builders are taking advantage 
of the present low cost of labor and materials. Those 
in touch with affairs predict even greater activity 
during the summer. A statement showing returns 
from fifty-four cities is given herewith: 































Estimated Estimated Percent. 
City— cost 1908. cost 1907. Gain, Loss 
WOW WOK. css .c sce $ 7,584,650 $12,563,250 oie 3! 
Chicago --++e-e 6,042,650 6,120,750 or 1 
Ce ae 3,462,391 3,4: seh 46 
Philadelphia ........ 2,909,500 5, 48 
San Francisco........ 2,690,904 6,445 cw 58 
Pittsburg Terrrereme oo 884,073 163 ; 
. Rarer 1,880,767 1,983,758 shina 5 
|, Re Pore 1,096,450 ,715,3% ahs 36 
Minneapolis ......... 1,507,550 1,626,425 ie 17 
. . eer ere 1,004,312 933,870 7 is 
SS See £91,499 889,542 ane 
BRMICIMMOTE oie ccs 883,952 749,010 18 ss 
1 ee 859,646 2,274,429 Ste 62 
Los Angeles ; 830,320 1,005,605 ae 17 
Portland 752,925 1,152,000 35 
Washington nats 749,157 768,167 arse 2 
ae pase 686,260 325,350 111 ae 
eee ee 668,070 1,310,048 ees 49 
MINES: 5-35.04 caresb axe 642,485 623,805 3 a 
I So cash oer j 624,000 742,000 mune 15 
ee rere 619,842 921,427 we 32 
Balt Lake City...... ‘ 601,150 108,400 454 ‘ 
CE an acs cee ene 572,490 1,216,040 as 53 
ee 424,985 792,589 ne 46 
OS < 3t 85 439,325 oee 10 
New Orleans......... 390,966 nee 60 
Indianapolis ........ 370,957 sac 32 
|! eee 354,981 ae 17 
oe ee 343,640 eae 2 
New Haven ......... 332,854 " ade 38 
MINE, ohcncbe oi h-aiacoe 312,295 2,7 pack 45 
[ear 306,684 5,403 pics ee 
ESA sree 279,999 9,8 47 ; 
Momphig ........ 274,883 395,490 ee 30 
Syracuse ...... 202,885 360,855 43 
J re 236,500 383,480 38 
eo 202,309 404,822 50 
San Antonio...... ae 167,015 114,755 45 : 
Grand Rapids........ 162,703 194,398 16 
ESTE 142,818 169,415 15 
ears ee 150,855 970,325 73 
eer 141,150 131,320 7 
CRAttamOOmR ........ 128,450 111,270 15 
ES 121,700 193,810 3t 
Birmingham ........ 103,490 194,670 46 
Terre Haute...... * 94,020 114,946 18 
NN ise i ice bb ioe 59,910 133,900 5D 
ere 58,260 149,536 61 
Oy ae 42,725 28,035 2 
RE clock ara 66:66 ari nat 37,700 36,935 2 
TIVOROVEIS .o ccc cess 60,975 94,560 33) 
Manchester ......... 55,150 96,900 43 
| AA ae 33,850 143,840 nae 76 
Sour Mend... .....4. 69,400 139,010 Sin 50 
Totals .. »- $46,045,459 $65,634,815 ee 28 


* Including Manhattan and the Bronx. 





VENEZUELAN TARIFF ON WOODS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The new Venezuela’ 
tariff, which is based on the metric system, contains th: 
following provisions per kilogram: 

Firewood, in pieces, .0193 cents. 

Common wood—Planks, beams, joists, of pine, pitchpin 
or any other wood, not planed, tongued or grooved, less tha! 
25 centimeters in thickness, .0193 cents. 

Wooden lath, .0193 cents. 

Walnut wood, .0482 cents. 

Wood, fine, for furniture, .0482 cents. 

Wood in sheets or slabs for veneer, .0482 cents. 

Wood, sawn, planed or dovetailed, .0482 cents. 

Wooden boxes, .1447 cents. 

Wood in strips for making matches, .1447 cents. 

Wooden battens, cornices and moldings, .241 cents. 

Furniture of fine wood, .241 cents. 

Logs of fir or pitch pine, exceeding 0.25 meters in thick- 
ness, fit for sawing into planks, boards etc., free. 
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FIGHT FOR YELLOW PINE RATE EQUALIZATION. 


Continuation of the Contest of Manufacturers West of the Mississippi—Protracted Inquiry Into Division 
Allowances to Originating Lines—Desirability of the Blanket Rate Adjustment—Varying 
Opinions of the Two Cents Advance and Its Effects. 


The preceding two issues of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN contained its report, largely verbatim, of the 
hearing in St. Louis, Mo., beginning May 25, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the suit instituted 
by manufacturers and shippers against various railroad 
defendants for equalization of freight rates as between 
originating points on the west and east sides of the 
Mississippi river. Last week’s report concluded with 
the hearing of May 26 and is here resumed with the 


proceedings of May 27. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. Millard resumed the stand at 9:35 a. m. 


Mr. Wood—yYou have a mill located on the Kansas City 
Southern? A. The Gulf Lumber Company. 

. That is one of your associated interests? A. I in- 
cluded that in the list yesterday. . : 

Q. How far is this mill from Cairo and from St. Louis? 
A. I can not give you the geographical distance. The 
shortest route would be by Shreveport or Texarkana. 

Q. It would be in the neighborhood of €00 miles? A. I 
should think so. ; 

Q. You enjoy a rate of 16 cents from that mill at Staples, 
La., to Cairo? <A. Yes. 

. And you also enjoy a rate of 18 cents from Staples, 
La., to St. Louis? <A. Yes. 

Your mill on the Kansas City Southern is in about the 
center of production on that line, is it not? A. I should 
think it was. 

. And there are mills located on the Houston, East & 
West Texas, Katy and other lines in western Louisiana and 
Texas which are still farther away from Cairo and St. Louis 
than this mill of yours on the Kansas City Southern, are 
there not? A. Yes. 

Q. And those mills also enjoy this same 16-cent adjust- 
ment to Cairo and 18-cent adjustment to St. Louis, do they 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think this 16-cent rate from Staples to Cairo 
is unreasonably high? A. No. 

. You would not think the carrier should receive any less 
than that for hauling lumber between those points? A. We 
have made no complaint concerning that rate. 4 

Q. It is a 2-line haul, is it not? A. Yes; either by Texas 
or Shreveport or via Kansas City. 

. In the event the commission should make a rule re- 
ducing some of these rates west of the river to the 14-cent 
basis to Cairo would you expect to enjoy that rate from 
Staples? 

Mr. Caylor—I object to that. 


After a discussion the commission ruled that the ques- 
tion might be allowed. 


Blanket Rate Adjustments. 


The witness—I should say the uniform blanket adjust- 
ment which has been in effect is of great importance to all 
perators. 1 should hope to see the adjustment made in 
sume satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Wood—Do you think the interests of your company 
ind the lumber interests west of the river generally would 

> better served by having this equalized basis continued? 
is that what I understand you to say? A. I say I think 
the general blanket adjustment extended over all the whole 
producing territory is of advantage to all. 

Mr. Miller—You mean the railroads and the shippers? 
A. And the railroads. 

Mr. Wood—lI understood you to say the same rates should 
reyail from Staples, La., to certain other points west of the 
lississippi river to Cairo and St. Louis and to Central 
reight Association territory. A. I can only repeat that the 
lanket rate adjustment is of great importance to all. 

Q. When did you acquire that property at Staples, Mr. 
lillard? A. In 1906. 

Q. Fm was after the blanket adjustment had been put 
n? - on 

Q. I presume with the expectation that the blanket ad- 
istment would continue; at least there was a hope that it 
ould? A. I do not think that was under consideration. 

(). Did you not take the rates into consideration at all, 
he general adjustment of rates? A. Yes, but the advan- 
ages in the way of export trade and the Texas and Mexican 
rade were also factors in that territory. 

_ Commissioner Clements—How is that applied on the tap 

ne or on the Kansas City Southern proper? A. It is on 
oth at the junction. 

Commissioner Clements—Is the mill on the tap line? A. 
ust at the junction. 

Commissioner Clements—The rate is 16 cents to Cairo 
rom the mill on the junction, where? To all points on the 
ap line? A. No; not at present. I am advised there is a 

riff to be effective in a few days which will apply the 16- 

nt rate from originating points. 

Commissioner Clements—The 16-cent rate, as you under- 

‘nd, will apply from any point on that line up to and 

m and including the junction point? <A. Yes; effective 

en the tariff is published. 

Commissioner Clements—What is the allowance to the 

alled tap line? A. I do not know. 

Mr. Wood—Mr. Smith says the tap line division is %4 cent. 

Mr. Caylor—What is your understanding of the 2-cent 

rease and its effect on the Kansas City Southern? Did 

t they publish the rate with an increase and then with- 

aw it? A. They advanced the rate from 16 cents to 18 

nts and then rescinded the action. They did not make an 
dvance of 18 cents at the time the Arkansas line was ad- 
anced from 16 to 18 cents. 

_ Mr. Wood—It is now 16 cents and has been for a long 
time except for a short period? A. Yes, sir; only for a 
month or two, and changed from 16 to 18 cents, and that 
Was withdrawn. 


Withdrawal of a Defendant Road. 


. Mr. Pieree—Mr. Millard, I notice in the complaint filed 
by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company—— 

_ Mr. Miller—I will say we will strike out the Kansas City 
Southern from among the defendants in this case. 

Mr. Pierce—I have no objection. 

_ Mr. Miller—We will dismiss this complaint so far as the 
Kansas City Southern is concerned. 

Mr. Wood—I suppose that is a matter that rests with the 
commission, but I would like to say that if that is taken 
from the testimony just developed by Mr. Millard it is evi- 
dent that the direct interest of the Kansas City Southern 
in this case will still remain if there is any change in the 
blanket rate adjustment. 

Mr. Caylor—Then if you wish we will withdraw that. 








A discussion ensued on this point, following which the 
commissioner said: ‘‘The commission will deal with 
that when it comes to it. We will not stop to deal with 
that question now. Let us go on and get the facts and 
the commission will come to that later on.’’ 


The Petition for Equitable Rates. 


Mr. Pierce—I note in the complaint filed by the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company and others that there are a great 
number of small roads named as defendants. Those roads, 
as I understand, are the roads that have been known in this 
proceeding as tap lines; are they? 

The witness—Yes. 

. For instance, such as the roads of your own that you 
are interested in that were referred to yesterday? A. Yes. 

. Now these roads, I presume, were included in this peti- 
tion because they are incorporated railroads and join in the 
publication of through tariffs from this territory to various 
points of destination? A. You will have to ask the lawyer 
that. 

Mr. Miller—We answer that affirmatively. 

Mr. Pierce—That is the neason? You furnished the data 
to your lawyers to prepare this petition, did you not? A. lL 
do not recall that 1 did. You will have to ask them again 
about that. 

Mr. Pierce—That is immaterial. I will ask you if this 
petition included also the so called tap lines in Arkansas and 
Louisiana * I will have to ask you to refer to the peti- 
tion. I can not answer that. 

Q. You are pretty well acquainted with the territory, 
with the railroads in Arkansas and Louisiana, and you are 
pretty well acquainted with the mill interests and the various 
lines of railroads, and the question I ask you is whether 
there are a number of other so called tap lines not included 
in the petition of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. A. 


es. 

Q. A great many? A. I do not know how many. 

Q. All of these tap lines enjoy a division of the through 
rate? A. I so understand. 

Q. Mr. Millard, is it not a fact that the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Company is chief instigator of this complaint, case 
No. 1438, in which yours is the first name as complainant? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You sent out over the country a circular letter, did 
you not? A. I did not. 

. I am talking about the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany. A. Yes; there was a circular sent out without my 
knowledge. 

. And this petition was gotten up principally by the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, was it not’ A. Gotten 
up by the lawyers. 

a General Miller, Mr. Caylor and your other counsel? 


. Yes. 

Q. The plaintiffs that are named in that petition are 
named as a result of that circular letter, are they not? A. 
I can not answer that. 

That is your information, is it not? A. I can not 
answer that. 

Q. What is your best information on that subject? A. 
I think there were numerous complaints. 

You can not say that the complaints named in this 
petition were not the result of it, generally speaking? There 
may have been some exceptions? A. No; I do not think 
I can say that. 

Q. You said you did not handle the circular, did you? 
A. I said I did not handle the circular. 

Q. Did you ever see a copy of it? 

Mr. Miller—I would like to inquire what particular bear- 
ing that can possibly have on this case. 

Mr. Pierce—I want to show the interest of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company in this case. 

Mr. Caylor—And we want to show the greatest interest in 
this case. 

Commissioner Clements—It is doubtful whether it has any 
bearing, but.there is no objection to putting in the circular 
if we haven't it here. 


A copy of the circular letter was shown to the witness. 


Mr. Pierce—Is that a copy of the circular? A. I recog- 
nize that as What is your question? 

(The en was repeated.) 

The witness—I presume it is. 

Mr. Pierce—I will ask to introduce that in evidence. I 
will ask you if you know how many of those letters were 
sent out. A. I do not know; I knew nothing of it. 


Efforts and Effects of a Petition. 


. Do you know anything of the result of the replies re- 
ceived? A. I did not handle the papers and was not in the 
office at that time, but I know this, that when the matter 
was brought to my attention there seemed to be some con- 
fusion and I took steps to have the letter withdrawn and 
an explanation made. 

@. What do you mean by that? A. A letter of explana- 
tion was written and sent generally to everyone to whom 
the first letter had been sent. 

i d you file a copy of that letter? A. I think without 
doubt it could be found. Oh, certainly I will file it. 

Q. I will ask you, if you do not mind stating, how many 
contracts the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has under 
that circular letter? A. None whatever. 

Q. Was that because the people declined to enter into 
them? A. No; there was no contract intended, permitted 
or authorized. 

. That circular letter contains a form of contract? A. 
It contains a form of assignment. 

. How many assignments do you hold under that letter, 
if you do not mind telling? A. There is no objection to tell- 
ing. I can furnish a file or complete list. 

Q. You do hold some, do you? A. If there are such, but 
I can not answer that to my own knowledge. 

I thought you just said you sent out a letter of ex- 
planation. A. I did send such a letter, of which I will file 
a copy. 

. But you do not know that you got any assignments as 
a result of that letter? A. I said yes, but you asked me 
how many. 

Q. I have glanced through rather hastily some of the cor- 
respondence that you introduced here yesterday with the 
various traffic officials and letters and statements you made 
up showing the lumber situation; and, as I understand, all 
the arguments that you have presented to the railroad com- 
panies in regard to this rate adjustment are from the com- 
petitive standpoint—that is correct, is it not? A. The gen- 
eral situation—the competitive feature—is the predominat- 
ing feature of course. The complaint was based upon the 
competitive feature. 

. I wish you would take the complaint and point out to 
me the competition referred to. A. That is what I referred 
to; it was the protest. 





Q. That is what your complaint here is based upon? The 
competitive feature of the situation? A. Based pon the 
fact that the advance was made on yellow pine alone and 
not on competitive woods. 

Q. Yes, that is what I say. A. Yes. 


Variants of Competitive Features. 


Q. You are not complaining of the rate’in and of itself? 

We are complaining of the 2-cent advance. 

Q. Well, from a competitive standpoint? A. Yes. 

. And you are not complaining of it in and of itself? A. 
We are complaining of it because of the fact that our com- 
petitors enjoy the withdrawal of that advance. 

Q. That is what I understand you to say—that if the 
rates on all lumbers, not only from this territory but from 
other competing territories, had been advanced you would 
not have made any complaint? A. No. 

Q. You would not? A. No. 

Q. Is it not a fact that this blanket adjustment from 
Texas and Louisiana and Arkansas was brought about for 
the purpose of placing the lumber producers in those three 
states on a competitive basis with the lumber producers 
from other sections of the country? <A. The blanket rate 
adjustment east and west of the Mississippi river? 

. [ am talking about the blanket rate adjustment from 
Arkansas and Louisiana and Taxes; that it is based upon 
a necessity to put the lumber producers in those three 
states on a parity with each other and with their com- 
petitors? Is not that it? A. With their competitors east 
of the river. 

. And also with each other? A. As I say, the rate ad- 
justment to Cairo from Mississippi and from Arkansas was 
always alike; then the advance was made from Mississippi 
and from Arkansas and was restored to Mississippi; that 
is the point. 

Q. But you still have not answered my question. A. I 
intended to. 

Q. But prior to this advance the rates from all points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas were not the same? A. Not 
from Texas. 

Q. Were they from Louisiana? A. Not from western 
Louisiana. 

. Were they from southern Louisiana? A. Not in the 
extreme southern part. 

A. And how about Texas? A. I answered that; they 
were 2 cents higher. 

Q. About the time of this advance, in 1903, and then a 
few months afterward there were not only advances but there 
were a good many decreases in lumber rates, were there not? 
A. A decrease in the lumber rate from the Pacific coast. 

I am talking about the territory, Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas. A. I do not know of any decrease except what 
I have mentioned. 

Commissioner Clements—He is talking about the reduc- 
tion of 18 cents to 16 cents. 

The witness—Yes. 

Mr. Pierce—What I mean is that the relation of rates in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas was considerably changed 
subsequently to 1903 to what it was prior to 1903. By that 
I mean that from Texas the rate was 2 cents higher than 
* _— from certain part of Louisiana and Arkansas. A. 

es, sir. 

When the advance was made that was through the 
whole territory in the blanket adjustment? Yes. 

Q. Whereas it did not exist before? A. No. 


-Solicitude of the Carriers. 

Q. So that these blanket rates from Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas had not been made for any other purpose except 
to put the lumber producers in those three states not only 
on a parity with each other but with producers from other 
sections? A. I can not answer as to the motive, but that 
was the effect. That may have been what brought it about. 

Q. It could not be for any other purpose, could it? You 
have been dealing with the railroads now and had various 
conferences and correspondence with them and have been a 
traffic man. Don’t he know that is the reason for it—to 
put all these other lumber producers in this territory upon 
an equal footing? A. Let me explain that. I do not know 
that I made it clear to you. When the rate from Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana was 14 cents and from Texas and 
Louisiana: producing points was 16 cents, at that time there 
was an advance made both from points east of the river and 
from the first described territory west of the river from 14 
to 16 cents to Cairo, equalizing all other crossings. The 
rate from these Louisiana and Texas stations was also ad- 
vanced from 16 to 18 cents. All the rates were suspended 
for varying periods of time and when the adjustment was 
reinstated—when the rates from Arkansas were advanced 
on a parity from Mississippi—the rates from Texas and 
from Louisiana points were not advanced. What motive or 
what impelled the action of those roads in not making that 
advance I am not advised. 

Q. You can readily guess it was for the purpose of put- 
ting lumber on a parity. A. It had that effect. 

Q. You would not say it was not done from the trans- 
portation standpoint, would you? A. It was not done by 
the traffic department. 

Q. Looking at it purely from the transportation stand- 
point you would not say that would have been good sense. 
A. It might have had some influence. There were a lot of 
empty cars coming in there. ‘The transportation problem 
may have been a factor in that adjustment, inasmuch as 
there was a supply of empty cars moving back and forth. I 
do not know but it may have been. 

Commissioner Clements—I would like to know what the 
rates were constantly mentioned here; the reduction from 
18 to 16 cents from certain points in Louisiana and Texas. 
Was that a reduction from a rate long in existence, or had 
that 18 cents been put in there when the 16 cents was put 
in? A. Yes; it was made simultaneously with the 16 cents. 

Mr. Jeffery—In the seventeen cases now being heard—the 
Pleasant Hill coal cases—from points of origin the rate was 
23 cents and was reduced to 16 cents when the blanket rate 
was put into effect. 

Commissioner Clements—What was done with it when the 
rate was reduced? 

he witness—It was reduced from 23 cents. 

Commissioner Clements—When the increase was made 
from 14 to 16 cents from Arkansas was anything done to 
those rates down there? 

Mr. Fyfe—Not from the territory of the T. & P. line. In 
1905 the rates from a large part of Louisiana were reduced 
from 22 and 23 cents to 16 cents to Cairo and 18 cents to 
St. Louis and all thrown into the blanket territory. 

Mr. Miller—I understand the rate down there was 18 
cents or 16 cents when it was 14 cents and then advanced to 
18 cents at the time this rate was 16 and subsequently re- 
duced to 16. Is that right? 

The witness—That is correct. 


Restoration of Former Relations. 


Mr. Pierce—Is it your purpose in bringing this complaint 
to put the relation of the several producers in Arkansas, 
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Texas and Louisiana back on the same basis they were prior 
to 19037 A. can not foresee what the result would be 
nor what the commission would decide. 

The reason I ask you that question. is that yesterday 
you stated you formerly enjoyed a rate of 2 cents differen- 
tial over certain parts of Louisiana. A. I said Arkansas 
territory enjoyed that differential. 

Q. Do you put that forth as one of the grounds for 
bringing this complaint? I am asking you ——— if it 
is one of your purposes i bringing this complaint to restore 
that old relation—that is, the old conditions—so that from 
some territory down there there will be a 14-cent rate, some 
16, some 22 cents. A. I can not answer that categorically, 
as I can not conceive what will be the result. The applica- 
tion for the reduction was for the purpose of putting mills 
in the territory mentioned on a parity with their competitors 
east of the river. What the result will be beyond I can 
not foresee. 

. We have to look at this complaint from a little broader 
standpoint than the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. A. 
Yet you have your own point of view. 

. But the commission has to look at it from the broader 
standpoint of all interests. <A. Yes. 

Q. You are the most expert lumberman and retail man 
I know of and I am trying to get your idea on that propo- 
sition. A. I deny the allegation. 

Commissioner (lements—So far as I read it, you are 
only complaining of the increase, not the reduction? 

Mr. Pierce—I asked him if his purpose in bringing the 
complaint was to restore that old relation that existed. 
A. 1 can not answer that categorically. 

Commissioner Clements—What have you to say about it? 
A. The purpose of the complaint was to secure the same 
rates and the same conditions which have been enjoyed by 
the competitors of the Arkansas territory, by the mills east 
of the Mississippi river, which have always had the higher 
or the same rates and have always been given the benefit of 
the reduction of the 2-cent advance of which this complaint 
is made. ‘The ultimate effect by the general adjustment was 
not in the purposes of the complaint. 

Mr. Pierce—Do you think the railroads could maintain the 
old conditions if the commission should reduce the 14 cents 
from the territory that the 14 cents formerly applied from? 
Can the railroads withstand the demands that will be made 
upon them to reduce the rate in that territory also to 14 
cents? A. I can not answer that. 

Q. What is your opinion about it? <A. I have no opinion. 

Q. If you were in that territory you would certainly ask 
for it, would you not? A. It would depend upon circum- 
stances. 

Changes In the South. 


It is a fact, is it not, that since this equalization of 
rates took place in 1903 in the blanket territory conditions 
in that territory have very much changed? A. General 
conditions in all southern territory, of course, are modified 
from time to time. ; 

Q. The center of production has moved consideribly 
south, has it not? A. Yes. 

There have been a good many railroads built into that 
territory? A. Since 1903? Yes; particularly the Rock 
Island extension. 

Q. And the Frisco extension, too? A. 
Island system. 

. In effect their principa! extensions have been in the 
soythern part of this territory, have not they? The Frisco 
line crosses from Houston to Baton Rouge? A. I do not 
know that that is any longer or more important than the 
extension from the main line near Benton down to Alex- 
andria. : : ’ 

Q. ‘Those lines have all been built since this readjustment 
of rates, have not they? A. Yes; since 1903. 

New milis have been built along these lines, have not 
they? A. In some instances, but as a general thing I would 
say that those lines became competitors for the traffic of 
the older roads. - 

Q. Have net there been a good many mills and invest- 
ments made down there since 1903? <A. Yes. 

Q. That is all since this readjustment of rates under 
which the blanket territory rate was very much enjoyed, 
was it not? <A. I could not say as to the exact facts, but 
there has been a general growth of activity in lumber pro- 
ducing regions since 1903. 


I meant the Rock 


Fear of a Precedent. 


Q. It is based upon those facts that I ask you as an ex- 
pert lumberman and as a man with considerable knowledge 
of competitive conditions, and also some knowledge of the 
railroad business and commercial conditions generally 
throughout the country, if the 14-cent basis that formerly 
existed in Louisiana and Arkansas was restored whether the 
lines farther south where the 16-cent rate formerly pre- 
vailed would be able to withstand the pressure for a reduc- 
tion of the rate in that territory to 14 cents. A. I can not 
answer as to whether the railroads would be able to stand 
it or not. 

Q. 1 will ask you if they do withstand it and this blanket 
territory is broken up and those people from the southern 
part of the extreme south through there have got to pay a 
rate of 2 cents in excess of what you are paying what the 
effect on the business of those veople will be? <A. Exactly 
the effect it has been on the mills that had had an advance 
of 2 cents and under as against their competitors in Mis- 
sissippl. 

Q. therefore it would resolve itself into a complaint at 
once against the railroads for a restoration of the entire 
blanket system on the 14-cent basis, would it not? A. Il am 
not prepared to say; I do not know. 

Q. Because of a reduction east of the river you bring this 
complaint; do you not? A. Yes. 

Q. If that is the motive that prompted you in bringing 
this complaint would not the same motive and reasons 
prompt the people in southern Texas and Louisiana, where 
the 16-cent basis formerly prevailed, to put them on the 
books of the railroads if they did not reduce that to 14 
cents? A. I would say the conditions might or probably 
would be different. 

Q. You mean by that that the conditions would be differ- 
ent in such a way that the railroads could defend a 16-cent 
rate from the southern territory as against the 14-cent rate 
from your territory? A. As I said before, I could not say 
as to whether the railroads could defend it or not, but you 
asked me, as I understood it, whether there had been or 
would be a recognition taken of the different changes in 
conditions, economical, business or any other changes in 
business since 1903 or 1904. I do not mean to evade your 
question, but I do not follow it. I say the conditions are 
different now—between 1903 and 1908. 

Q. ‘They are different now because of the new develop- 
ment down there? A. The new development may or may 
not be different. 

Q. I will ask you, with your knowledge of the condition 
down there, whether the railroads upon complaint from the 
lumber producers in the southern part of Texas which now 
enjoy the 14-cent rate or 16-cent rate could justify the con- 
tinuance of a 16-cent rate in that territory if the 14-cent 
basis was restored in that part of Arkansas and Louisiana in 
which it originally applied. A. My opinion as to the con- 
tinuance— , 

Q. Just answer that one question. A. I am trying to. 
My opinion as to the continuance of the blanket rate adjust- 
ment would be that it is very largely one of the competitors 
or controlling factors of the same adjustment that prevailed 
from the Pacific coast. Their rates are low, making a 
blanket rate adjustment from producing points. They also 
carry what might be called a zone system of terminal ad- 
justments-—-the rates from all producing points in the west 
are carried to all producing in the east under certain re- 
strictions. As I pointed out yesterday, the rates from Mon- 
tana and Idaho are the same to Cook, Neb., and east to 
Monmouth, Ill. Those prevailing rates are under review by 
the commission and I think that the future of the blanket 


rate adjustment from all producing points will be largely 
influenced by the result of that review, which, as I under- 
stand it, is brought for the purpose of considering the rela- 
tive adjustment as between the east and west of the Cascade 
mountains. My opinion as to what would happen under 
certain circumstances when those features are liable to be 
influenced by the decision of the commission I am not able 
to say. 

Q. You hayé traveled from Louisiana to California? A. I 
have never been in California. 


Importance of the Blanket Rate Adjustment. 


Q. Let us go back to Arkansas a minute and ask that 
question over again and let your answer be directed to that, 
and that is, whether the railroads could still maintain a 
16-cent rate from this part of Louisiana, from which a 
16-cent rate formerly prevailed and which has now become 
a part of the blanket territory, if the rates from Arkansas 
and Louisiana from which the 14-cent rate formerly pre- 
vailed were restored to a 14-cent basis. 

Mr. Miller—I submit that the policy of the railroads has 
nothing to do with this case. 


Here ensued a discussion, in which a modification of 
the question was put by Commissioner Clements, 


The witness—The continuance of the blanket rate adjust- 
ment would be of extreme importance to all manufacturers 
both north and south; that is, in the northern and southern 
parts of the yellow pine producing belt there would neces- 
sarily be some inequality, some hardships imposed upon 
either the northern or southern group, by the continuance 
or discontinuance of the blanket rate adjustment. As to my 
opinion as to whether the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber would be served by « continuance or discontinuance— 
that is, the greatest number of manufacturers—I would say 
the geographical situation of the southern mills giving them 
access to export markets and to Texas and Mexican trade 
would be the factor to set over against the claims of the 
northern group who had claimed their geographical situation 
and the length of the haul as their side of the controversy. 
I could not assume to express my opinion as to which is 
right. There are so many factors in that— 

Commissioner Clements—That takes into account the 
numerous saw mills in Wisconsin and the saw mills in other 
sections, but referring to the railroads what would be your 
judgment about them? Would it be right for them to get 
the longer haul, the greater distance and the more service 
from the extreme southern territory of these common mar- 
kets and perform the different services for the smaller rate 
than they have had heretofore? <A. I should say that the 
railroad interest would be best served by freedom in regard 
to that, inasmuch as the decision leading to the principle 
of rate making upon the distance—the principle of distance 
tarif—would be against the best interest of the railroad. 

Mr. Pierce—That is, the continuance of the blanket sys- 
tem? <A. No; I say the enforcement or injectment into the 
railroad policy of the principle that rates ought to be made 
upon distances would be a serious disadvantage to the rail- 
roads and in a sense a calamity to the country generally. 

Mr. Pierce—You mean the blanket system ought to be 
extended? <A. I can not make my answer any clearer. 





Distance and Blanket Rate Application. 


Mr. Pierce—What you meant to say was that, looking at 
the commercial conditions of the country, it would be better 
to have a large blanket territory so as to encourage the 
movement of traffic in every direction without restriction in 
the way of competition? A. You put such new thoughts 
in there that I can not say what I did mean to say. 

Q. Well, take those new thoughts into consideration and 
let us have your opinion on them. 

Commissioner Clements—Do you think that this blanket 
system should be maintained, or should be cut in two ac- 
cording to distance? A. Well, I do not care—I don’t feel 
able to express my opinion on that. It is too important. 

Mr. Vierce—But that is the question we have to deal 
with in this case and it is a present question, and you are 
the man who is attacking the system and you are asking to 
make certain readjustments. I think we are entitled to 
your opinion on this question, one way or another. You 
certainly have given it more consideration than anybody 
else, because letters I have seen from you and your study 
of conditions show me that you have given it a much wider 
range of thought and more consideration than any other 
man I have known in connection with this whole proceeding. 
A. I can not add anything to what I have said. I do not 
decline. but I simply say that I can not answer. 

Q. What is your idea as to about how much the railroads 
should earn on this traffic down there in Arkansas and 
Louisiana and Texas? a 


Mr. Caylor objected to the question, which led to a 
controversy between him, Mr. Pierce and the witness. 


The witness—-My opinion is that if the 2-cent advance 
was found to have been unreasonable east of the river we 
as manufacturers and shippers west of the river are entitled 
to the benefit of the test case so made and decided. 

Mr. Pierce—You are resting your case upon the findings 
in the case east of the river? A. Not entirely, because the 
question of the competitive features also is found— 

Q. Taking into consideration the competitive feature and 
the competitors you say you have east of the river, the con- 
clusions and findings of the commission in the rates east of 
the river, you arrive at your contention and conclusion in 
this case that the advance of 2 cents is unreasonable? A. 
That would be one. or perhaps the controlling, feature. 

Q. Do you regard that as a test case for this case? A. 


Yes 

. Do you consider that that case is controlling in this 
one? <A. If the circumstances and conditions are similar I 
believe it to have been. ‘Then the findings and decision in 
that case are controlling in my opinion as to the merits in 
the present case. 


Hypothetical Routes and Rates. 


. Let us take for a minute the Frisco railway: they 
carry lumber from Arkansas and certain portions of Louisi- 
ana up to Hope in connection with the L. & A., don’t they? 
A. They must receive consignments at Hope. 

. That is their gateway, is it not? A. That is where 
they receive their southern Arkansas traffic. 

. You stated yesterday that the center of production 
was about 100 miles south of Texarkana. said the 
center of production might be considered a distance south 
of Cairo which would be arrived at by adding 100 miles to 
the distance to Texas. 

Q. If the center of production is found at that point, 
then I will ask you whether the rate of 16 cents by the 
Frisco line by way of Hope to St. Louis or Thebes is an un- 
reasonable rate. 

Mr. Caylor—From where? 

Mr. Pierce—From the point he fixes as the center of pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Caylor—That is 100 miles longer distance than Tex- 
arkana is. would answer that the 2 cents advance 
from the producing points to Cairo is unreasonable and that 
of which we complain. 

Mr. Pierce—The Frisco does not go to Cairo but to St. 
Louis and Thebes— A. The rates, pardon me, are based 
upon Cairo. 

Mr. Caylor—You have an 18-cent rate to St. Louis. 

Mr. Pierce—-Just answer my question, how you regard 
the 16-cent rate as unreasonable? 

Mr. Caylor—I object to it because there is not a 16-eent 
rate. It is an 18-cent rate to St. Louis. 

Mr. Pierce—Well, either way. Is 18 cents unreasonable 
to St. Louis and 16 cents unreasonable to Thebes? A. The 
rate on competitive lumber from a point no greater distance 
east of the river was declared unreasonable. Therefore I 


do not pretend to say whether or not the rate as made on 


the junction and then over the Frisco line to Cairo or to 
St. uis on the basis of Cairo is or is not in itself un- 
reasonable. 

Q. Just leave out the competitive conditions and assume 
that there was not another lumber district in the world and 
there was not anything involved in the case except the rea- 
sonableness of the rate itself; would you say from your 
knowledge of transportation conditions that the 16-cent 
rate over the line of the Frisco from this central point of 
production through Hope was an unreasonable rate? A. 
That is a hypothetical question that I can not answer ex- 
cept in a hypothetical way. 

Q. The point I am trying to get at is that you do not 
pretend to attack this rate in itself, do you? A. What we 
are attacking is the 2-cent rate advance which makes the 
—_. from other points higher than the rate from Missis- 
sippi. 

q. That is purely from the competitive standpoint, is it 
not? In other words, if the lines leading from Mississippi 
to Cairo should see fit to put in a rate of 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds you would insist that the railroads west of 
the river should do the same thing? A. No. 

. Where would you stop? A. I think I would stop 
within bounds of reason. 

Q. Of course the proposition of 2 cents is an extreme 
case and I put it to develop the question. Suppose the lines 
east of the river would advance their rate to 16 cents; 
would you be contented? A. You mean at present? 

. Yes; just put you exactly on a parity with the lines 
east. If the rates east were advanced so that the old rela- 
tion existed would you be satisfied? A. We never have 
complained of anything but the unequal adjustment, but if 
you ask me if the rates from Mississippi and Arkansas were 
on a parity I would say under present conditions I would 
have no complaint— 


Injustice to Yellow Pine. 


Q. Then if the rates east of the river were advanced 2 
cents that would satisfy this complaint? A. No; you do 
not let me finish. What I said was I would have no com- 
plaint as between the two producing points in yellow pine, 
but I would still think that the advance on yellow pine alone, 
not on its competitors from the north and from the west 
pe on hardwoods, was a hardship placed upon yellow pine 
alone, 

q. In other words, you unite interests with the yellow 
pine people east of the river and both suffer disadvantage as 
compared with other territory’ A. As compared with other 
competitive points. That is consistent with the— 

Q. Will you answer the question so we may find out ex- 
actly what is involved in this complaint—yes or no—that 
the reasonableness of this rate in and of itself is not in- 
volved in this controversy but only by relation to competi- 
tive conditions, and now with the rates from east of the 
river after those rates were advanced it would be by rela- 
tion to rates on other woods and from other sections of the 
country? <A. I would say that the competitive conditions 
of the rates if based upon and taken in conjunction with 
competitive conditions of lumber producers generally, if they 
were taken as a factor and the advance was made equally 
distributed on all woods, all competitive woods, and then 
go farther and say that if the general advance on all com- 
modities, all classes, of freight was equitably adjusted as 
compared with the rates on yellow pine or hardwoods or 
cypress—I would say that other things being equal the ad- 
justment would be reasonable. 


Possible Reasonableness of the Advance. 


Q. That is exactly what I want. In other words, just 
assume for a minute that the adjustment of rates through- 
out the United States on all classes of woods and all com- 
modities was placed in your hands for the purpose of naming 
rates that would be satisfactory to you, with the under- 
standing that the rates would be advanced according to your 
notion, you could make such an advance as would satisfy 
this complaint? A. No; I could not undertake to perform 
such an important—— , 

: Oh, I am just assuming that for the purpose of get- 
ting at your view here; supposing that you had the author- 
ity and the information and everything of that kind that 
would accomplish what you are seeking in this case. A. In 
my opinion when the advance was made on yellow pine 
alone it was a hardship on yellow pine. If the advance on 
yellow pine was equalized by an equitable advance on all 
competitive woods yellow pine does not suffer any more 
than any other lumber, but to go beyond that and make a 
comparison of the rates on lumber as compared with other 
commodities, then I say it is too important. 

_ Q. I do not ask you to do that; 1 ask if these other ad- 
justments were made to relieve the situation that would sat- 
isfy this complaint? <A. I think I have answered that as 
clearly as I can. I can not answer that categorically. I do 
not mean to evade your question. 7 

Q. Of course I can not assume that you do. I thought 
you could give me a more specific answer, at least I believe 
so, but I do not intend to say that you could do it. A. I 
have tried to give it. 


Mr. Caylor objected to this line of questioning as 
‘‘going into the domain of political eeonomy,’’ but 
the last question was admitted by the commissioner 
on the ground that it had direct reference to matters 
of public concern. The commissioner believed that 
the witness did not desire to express an opinion as to 
the reasonableness of the rate without relation to 
other rates or other questions, and asked Mr. Millard 
whether he thought the rates themselves were unrea- 
sonable or reasonable, or whether he wanted to express 
an opinion. 


Mr. Millard—-Now I do not mean to evade it; I am not 
afraid of the question. 

Commissioner Clements—We do not suppose you do. You 
need not make any apologies about it. 
_ The witness—My opinion, and I tried so to express it, is 
that while the rates on lumber compared with other commod 
ities may be higher, they should be as a general proposi 
tion considered with all the circumstances taken in connec 
tion with the character of the traffic; that if all rates were 
equally advanced from competitive stations the advance on 
yellow pine would never have been unreasonable; but when 
the advance was made on yellow pine alone I do not conside! 
the 2 cents advance was reasonable. Now under conditions 
as they exist today and have existed—I do not mean today 
but the last year—with increased cost of operation of raii- 
roads, if the rate had been advanced equally from all sec 
tions and today there had been no order issued to restrict 
our resenting the advance made to competitive territory. 
then the rates of themselves I do not consider to haye been 
unreasonable. Does that answer your question? 

I understand you that with these conditions them- 
selves that you speak of you do not consider the rate un- 
reasonable. A. My answer must stand for ‘itself. 

Am I correctly interpreting your answer? All these 
conditions existing, you do not consider the 16-cent rate 
unreasonable in and of itself? If the commission does not 
think I am pressing teo far—I will drop the subject. 

The witness—I did answer that fairly and squarely. 

If I were to put the same questions to you with refer- 
ence to shipments moving from this center of production by 
the V., S. & P. or the Rock Island your answer would bi 
similar and with reference to those railroads? A. The same 
questions apply to all the railroads. 

- You were asked yesterday the general question by your 
counsel, if the conditions east of the Mississippi river and 
the conditions west of the river were substantially similar, 
and you answered that question in the affirmative—what 
conditions did you refer to? A. The general competitive 
conditions in the same markets into which material is 
shipped. 
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q. About what have you been answering heretofore? A. 
rhat is to say that if the same markets were all supplied 
rom both places and lumber has to be sold practically at 


the same price. 


Q. You were talking about conditions with reference to 


the lumber industry? <A. Yes. 


«Q. You had no reference 10 conditions of transportation ; 
that is. the methods of railroad transportation and the rela- 
live cost of operation and distances and such as that? A. 
was not asked that question. 

«4. And you do not understand your answers to be con- 
sidered as covering that phase of the case’ 


Mr. Cavlor objected to this question and the com- 
missioner ruled that the witness might reply as to 
whether his answer was made on the basis suggested. 

Mr. Millard—As 1 understand it the answer was made as 
+o the general lumber conditions. If you asked me as to gen- 
ral railroad conditions that would be another matter. As 
| recall it now the question was on general lumber condi- 
ions, general competitive markets etc. 

Through Rates with Logging Roads. 

Mr. Pierce—Mr. Millard, in the publication of rates from 
\rkansas and Louisiana and Texas to various sections of 
he country through St. Louis or Cairo and Thebes are 
hese rates published up to the river and beyond the river 
y published as through rates? A. As I recall now they 
re published both ways; formerly they were largely pub- 
ished to the river and lines beyond published their own 

iviffs. 

©. Can you define the territory to which the through rates 
vere published and the territory to which the rates are ar- 
ived ut by taking the rate up to the river and the rate be- 
ond’ <A. I think that as a general thing they are pub- 
ished now as through rates; as I understand it all the 
outhern lines are going to join in a through tariff covering 

\| that country. : 

©. I am talking about the tariffs as they existed at the 
ime the complaint was filed. Define the territory to which 

irongh rates were published and the territory to which the 
hrough rates are arrived at by adding the rate up to the 
river and the rate beyond. If you can not do that now you 
«an do it later. <A. I prefer to refer to the tariffs. As 
ecall now that former question that you mention there were 
tise questions asked as to whether the same kind of figures 
were used and whether lumber was shipped in open cars at 
ihe expense cf shippers. 1 testified to that before the com- 
mission, 

Multiple Line Hauls. 

Mr. Pierce—-Do you say that a shipment originating on a 
iap line running out from the southern end of the Louisiana 
\ Arkansas railroad and passing over the tap line, the 
Louisiana & Arkansas and the Frisco, around through Hope 
and at the western junction and north to Thebes or St. 

onis, Was under the same trafiic conditions as a shipment 
‘ inating east an equal distance on the main line of the 
iouisiana & Arkansas railroad? A. No; you have made 

comparison between one station and the other. 1 did 

iy. in a general way, that the general conditions were the 

v That is a difference in conditions, is it not?. A. There 
is ‘a difference of the same conditions existing on both 
~ides. 

«). Not where the 16-cent rate applied? A. Yes. 

QO Take a shipment originating on the Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas and passing all the way over the Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas and a shipment which passes over three lines, a longer 

ute and poorer route, where there were heavier curves 

d heavier grades perhaps. <A. Not those two specific in- 
tanees. but I did say that where lumber originates on 

all Jines in Mississippi or Alabama and passes over one 

two railroads reaching Cairo. I have in mind a ship- 
nt originating on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City 
soing up to Hattiesburg and then via the New Orleans «& 
Northeastern to Meridian and then via the Mobile & Ohio. 
re ure instances where the same general conditions ob- 





‘s. }iut on shipments west ef the river, taking between 
points where the 16-cent rate applies, it is more generally 
two or three lines, and sometimes four, than from 
t of the river, is it not? Take the Frisco line and 
it its connection through Hope and is it not a fact 
ery shipment has to be at least a two-line haul 
in some instances a four and five-line haul? <A. There 
instances where it used several lines. 








Vith the initiative of Mr. Caylor’s objection, a 
seyission arose as to the admissibility of evidence 
ering territory not involved in the complaint. 


\ Pierce—-It is a fact that most of the lumber in that 
tory, southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana, in 
territory where the 16-cent rate applies, originates 
iap lines? A. There is a great deal of lumber that the 
© gets originating on its Arkansas division and Eldorado 
=1on. 

(> I ask you the question if the majority of the lumber 

cinating in southern Arkansas and northern Louisiana 
that territory where the 16-cent rate applies does not 

vinate on tap lines. <A. Yes, if you include in that 
ness whieh you have formerly given to the Louisiana & 

. Which are large producers; it would be necessary 
do that in order to make a majority of the shippers. 

(). Does not all the lumber that the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company and their ellied companies produce in that 
icrritory originate on tap lines other than the Louisiana & 
None originates on the Louisiana & 





\rkansas railroad? <A. 
\rkansas, 
(). Therefore if a shipment originates on any of the 
hicago Lumber & Coal Company's tap lines on which the 
sco enjoys the benefit of a haul it has got to pass first 
the line of the Chic Lumber & Coal Company and 
the Louisiana & Arkansas to the Frisco and over the 
<co trom Hope to Thebes? A. If you know of a specific 
‘). Any shipment in which the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
npany is in any way interested, directly or indirectly, 
on which the Frisco road enjoys any part of the haul, 
threugh haul, if that is not a three-line haul. A. I 
is going to say the only interest that the companies 
med where they originate lumber would be some local 
on the Frisco near Hope and mills on the line on 
cross division of the Rock Island; none of that business 
ild move via Hope. 
(). I ask you to take business originating on any of the 
» lines of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company upon 
ch the Frisco enjoyed the benefit of the haul through 
pe, if that was not necessarily a three-line haul? A. I 
ust answer that there is no business originating that 
loves that way. 





1! 


Routing from Tap Lines. 


. Does not the Frisco handle any of your business? 

-\. Not via Hope. 
_ 4). Then take the other way, a shipment on your Warren, 
-lohnsville & Saline River road, originating at Warren. 
\. It would move to Hermitage and be tendered to the 
and. They would take it to Bridge Junction. Then 
co would take it to Thebes, would they not? Then 
goes beyond—— 

Q. Take any case where the Frisco enjoys any part of 
your business through Hope. A. It originates at small 
mills near Hope and then goes beyond. * * * 

4), Are you interested in any lumber from 
Hope to the Alabama line on the Frisco? <A. Yes. 

4). Are you interested in any in Oklahoma west of the 
Oklahoma line? <A. No. 

_Q. Do you make any shipments to any extent over the 
Frisco west of Hope to Thebes and St. Louis? A. Yes. 
‘2. Is that on a tap line? A. The mills are located on 





west of 


+s 


- 








the Frisco line near Hope or back in the timber a little way 
and it is brought in to the line and then taken to Hope and 
there made into lumber, planed lumber, and then shipped. 
A good deal of rough lumber is shipped direct that does 
not go that way. 

Q. Do I understand you as going on record in this case 
2s saying that the transportation conditions in all respects 
west of the river are similar to those east of the river? 
A. I said they were generally similar. 

Q. When you say generally similar I wish you would 
explain what you mean by that—I mean transportation 
conditions. A. I was only going to say of material which 
originates east of the river that a great deal of it moves 
for export, whereas none moves from this territory west 
of the river north of, say, Monroe. In the general trans- 
portation conditions there may be slight differences, but 
as a general proposition | would say they are substantially 
similar. 

@. In what respects? A. There may be, as you pointed out 
in this particular instance, more smaller lines participating 
in the traffic, some instance as compared with a mill lo- 
cated at St. Louis exactly at a junction on the Louisville & 
Alabama or Louisville & Nashville or the Illinois Central 
road, but there is a great deal of lumber produced on the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, the Gulf & Ship Island, 
New Great Northern and tbe Mississippi Central, 
which, in reaching the markets via Thebes or Cairo or other 
Ohio river crossings, passes over two or three lines of 
rails. 

Mr. Millard continued at length his explanation of 
the movement of lumber from the territory in ques- 
tion by both tap and trunk lines. 





Pacific Coast Competition. 

Mr. Piercee—You were a witness before the commission 
in the case involving rates from the Pacific coast? A. Yes. 
Q. Whom fort A. I was subpeenaed by the defendants. 
@. Was the effect of your evidence in that case to main- 
tain the advances on lumber from Pacific coast points or 
against the advance? A. The effect of my evidence was 
this: That as the yellow pine rates had been advanced 
and the rates on its competitive woods had not been ad- 
vanced an advance from the west coast was thoroughly 
needed to equalize the advance already taken place from 

the south. 

Q. So to that extent you maintain that the advance from 
the Pacific coast was properly made’? A. Yes. 

Q. What is the advance in that case, do you know? How 
much a hundred pounds? A. It was 7% cents to St. Louis, 
5 cents to Missouri river points and 10 cents to Denver and 
Colorado common points, 10 cents to St. Paul and all points 
where the rate was based on the local to St. Paul and the 
rates beyond. * * * 

Property in Land and Timber. 

Q. You said yesterday that stumpage cost does not in- 
elude the value of the land also? <A. Generally, not al- 
ways. 

«. You have that still left—first I will ask you if your 
company in buying the timber have in a large number of 
cases bought the land outright and own now the title in fee 
simple to the. land on which the timber was standing? 
A. Yes, but not entirely; in many instances they bought 
only the timber. 

q. Take Bradley county, Arkansas; you own a _ great 
deal of land in that county in fee simple—some one of your 
companies? <A. Yes; but there is a greater percentage of 
timber contracted only in Bradley county. We own several 
thousand acres in Bradley county and I think that is true 
as a general thing of large lumber interests. 

Q. Take the Weyerhaeuser interests—they own whole 
counties down there, don’t they? <A. I know in a gencral 
way their main holdings are in Bradley county. 

Q. And that they own the land? A. I do not know, 
but I would say that they own a large number of interests 
and own Jand. 

q. And the Stout-Greer interests in Calhoun county, Ar- 
kansas—that is true in Louisiana, is it not? <A. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Miller—Do yon want a credit and expense account 
because the land is not destroyed? 


Necessity and Use of Conferences. 

Mr. Pierce—Oh, no: I am just getting at the facts in this 
(To the witness): You spoke of a conference in 
2 on June 25, 1905, and as I understand your counsel 
to make a point of the fact that the railroads were 
there together, east and west of the river. That confer- 
ence was called by yourself as chairman of the transporta- 
tion interests? <A. Yes. 

Q. You do not contend that these varying competitive 
conditions throughout the United States can be handled 
by railroads independentiy and in an arbitrary manner 
without reference to other interests, and every line for 
itself and regardless of the action of every other railroad 
company should undertake to make changes in these rates? 
A. I can not answer to say what they should do. 

q@. I ask you what your contention was as to whether 
they could do it or not? <A. I did not make any such con- 
tention. I neeessarily recognize that all conditions must 
be considered. 

Q. And that can not be considered without more or less 
correspondence and conference? A. That was one of the 
purposes of the conference. That was the reason we in- 
vited the railroads to come to that meeting. 

Q. On the other hand the lumber interests have confer- 
ences among themselves about lumber conditions, do they 
not? Your counsel through you have introduced a very 
large amount of correspondence and other ev@ence in this 
record for the evident purpose of trying to show that these 
rates were the result of a conspiracy, in effect so charged 
in the complaint. What I am asking you is, if these condi- 
tions must be looked at and if these highly competitive 
conditions exist throughout the country, as they do exist, 
and every railroad owes to its own shippers certain duties 
to keep them on a parity with shippers in other parts of the 
country, if it is possible for the railroads to conduct their 
business, or if it is possible for the lumbermen to conduct 
their business, having in view at all times the interests of 
all parties, without more or less conference. 











Mr. Miller objected to the question, but the com- 
missioner ruled it admissible. 


A. I can only say the lawyers take charge of that part. 

Mr. Pierce—You do not answer my question at all. 
A. You are now speaking about the complaint. The lawyers 
drew the complaint. 

Q. I am asking you if these adjustments can be taken 
eare of and if the interests of all parties can be served 
without more or less conference between the railroads and 
the shippers. A. I would say that the—you ask me whether 
it can be done without these conferences. I would say 
that I do not know whether it can or not. It may be. 

Q. In your opinion can it be successfully done? A. There 
may be minds found——- 


‘“‘Trusts’’ and Association Conferences. 


Q. I am not asking you about the details of the socalled 
lumber trust or anything of that kind but about the business 
condition. I do not undertake to show by you or go into 
the question of a lumber trust or railroad trust, but you 
testified here as to highly competitive conditions through- 
out the United States and, for instance, that the Iron 
Mountain and Cotton Belt railways on the west side of the 
river should so adjust their rates as to keep you at all 
times on a parity with lumber producers on the east side 
of the river, and if you are making that contention natur- 
ally every lumberman in the United States is making the 
same contention. You have testified as to the different 
parts of the country from which different kinds and va- 


rieties of lumber come and as to how this lumber comes 
into competition with the different woods, and I am ask- 
ing you if in all these conflicts of all these interests and 
with the railroads running north and south and east and 
west if it is possible so to adjust these matters as to pro- 
tect the interests of the lumbermen in all cases and each 
line protect its own shippers—if it is possible to adjust 
this without more or less conference between the rail- 
roads. A. I would say that so far as the rate—you divide 
it into two questions, about the railroads and the lumbher- 
men. You ask me to say whether or not I think the con- 
ferences between conflicting or competing carriers serving 
all parts of the United States are useful. I would say yes; 
I can not say whether they are necessary. 

Q. When it comes to handling the lumber business the 
lumbermen find it necessary, don’t they—find it useful? 
A. Conferences are useful. 

4. And you have what you call—what is the name of 
your lumbermen’s association? A. There are so many——— 

q. The one you belong to in this territory ; Southern Pine 

~: oe Association? <A. Yes. There are a dozen 
ot ier 3. 
Q. Those conferences are useful in the proper and econom- 
ical handling and development of the lumber industry of 
the country, are they not? A. I think that the association 
work is extremely useful. 

Mr. Miller—To the country or to the association? A. I 
think also to the country. 





Statistics of Production. 


Q. Are you able to state what part of the production 
of yellow pine lumber in Arkansas and Louisiana is pro- 
duced by the mills in which you are interested or in which 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company is interested through 
its affiliated companies? A. 1 could not do it now. 

q. Could you give an estimate of it? <A. Not close 
enough to be of value. 

Q. Have you any data or figures from which you could 
compile such a statement? A. The only data are shown 
in these publications of the Forest Service, showing the 
production of lumber in Arkansas. 

®. That does not show your production? A. It is in- 
cluded in it. 

Q. I am talking about what proportion of the whole is 
produced by your companies. A. answered that; I can 
not give you that. 

Q. Have you any data from which you could probably——— 

Mr. Caylor—May I ask the purpose of that? 

Mr. Pierce—-I want to know to what extent they are in- 
terested in this adjustment. 

Mr. Caylor—If you wil! look at our exhibits on file you 
will find how much we ave interested. 


In the discussion which ensued the witness stated 
that he thought he would not be able to furnish the 
exact information wanted. He would undertake to 
show it for the last two or three years for his own 
company. 


Mr. Pierce stated that he wished to show that many 
of the large interests in the territory involved are not 
interested in the complaint made in this case. 


Territorial Limits. 


Mr. Moore—-You have spoken of Louisiana as being north- 
ern Louisiana and then Louisiana. Will you divide that 
territory approximately so we can tell what you mean by 
that’ <A. ‘ihe reason that that was so divided was because 
of the rate adjustment which was effected by the advance 
in 1905 from the mills in northern Louisiana which took the 
northern rate. As I recall it now, the mills on the Iron 
Mountain between Texarkana and Monroe are now in what 
might be termed the northern part of Louisiana. Mills 
on the Southern Pacific or Texas Pacific and on the Kansas 
City Southern would be in the district which took—might 
be included in southern Louisiana. 

Mr. Moore—In a rough way, you would say the territory 
north of the Red river or drawing a line through Louisi- 
ana 


Mr. Caylor interposed an objection to the question. 


Mr. Moore—-I am trying to get the limits of the zone. 

Commissioner Clements—In a general way can you indi- 
cate the southern limit of northern Louisiana affected by 
this case? <A. His suggestion as to the course of the Red 
river might in a general way be compared by a line—that is, 
Alexandria is on the Red river. 

Commissioner Clements—You need not go into details; 
all we want to know is in a general way how much of 
northern Louisiana is included in this. Is there not some 
definite way by which you can tell that? A. All stations 
on the Iron Mountain between Texarkana, Louisiana and 
Monroe, and all stations on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacifie railroad between Shreveport and Monroe; all stations 
on the Louisiana & Arkansas railroad from Alexandria 
through the Arkansas state line; all stations on the 
Louisiana lines of the Rock Island system north of Alex- 
andria; all stations on the Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Company between Shreveport and Alexandria—these stations 
and these points are in a general way given as describing 
the territory which has been termed northern Louisiana. 
The division of what has been termed southern Louisiana in- 
cludes all stations south of Shreveport and south of the 
Red river. 

Mr. Moore—Then you count all stations on the Kansas 
City Southern as southern Louisiana stations? A. Yes. 

(). You count Alexandria on the Texas & Pacific a southern 
Louisiana station; is that so’ A. No, sir; Alexandria is 
in the north. 

Q. Then shipments on the Texas Pacific from Louisiana 
would be northern Louisiana shipments; am I correct in 
that? As I[ understand you to say south of the river is 
south Louisiana, and Alexandria is south of the river? 
A. Yes; but I want to explain. As I understand it from 
memory, the mills on the Texas & Pacific railway between 
Shreveport and Texarkana did not in 1903 have the same 
rates to Cairo as were published from Texarkana from the 
south. 

Q. Then would you include the Texas Pacific from Alex- 
andria to Texarkana in north Louisiana or south Louisiana? 
A. They would be in north Louisiana under the present 
adjustment, but they were in southern territory according 
to my rec yllection 

Q. Then would you include the Texas & Pacific from Alex- 
to Texarkana in this north Louisiana and Arkansas basis? 
A. At present, but I thought you were asking me to de- 
scribe the situation in 1903. You might say it would be 
included. 

«). In this territory on the Texas & Pacific was there an 
advance made in 1903? A. I can not testify as to that; 
i can fot recall it from memory. 

Q. Was it not a fact, do you know, that a reduction was 
made in there? A. I can not recall that from memory. 





Manufacturing Cost and Divisions. 


Q. You testified yesterday as to the cost of manufacture 
of lumber. In that testimony you placed the cost of haul- 
ing in logs at $2 a thousand. Is that correct; the cost of 
bringing your logs on tap line roads in from the woods at 
$2? <A. The statement I made was that it was a general 
custom to make an allowance for the freight on the logs; 
some manufacturers put it at one price and some at an- 
other. I was trying to reach a general average. 

@. And you place that at $2 and add that to the cost 
of the lumber? A. Yes. 

Q. That is correct as to what a general average would 
be of the amount paid to the logging roads, or the amount 
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credited, is it not? A. I stated that that was about what 
was generally credited. 

Q. You named a list of certain tap roads controlled in the 
interest of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company. On how 
many of those roads are the mills out on the tap. roads? 
Is it not a fact that in every instance except one the mills 
are at junction points with the main line? A. No; there 
are two. 

Two mills on tap roads? A. I said there were two ex- 
ceptions to the general statement that you made. 

0. low far are those two mills from the main line over 
which the lumber is shipped? A. In one instance sixteen 
miles and the other five miles and there is an exception of 
four miles. in one instance, however, the mill itself is 
not operated at present; is not quite ready. 

You stated yesterday that the Boston & Little River 
Lumber Company railroad was partly owned by the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company? A. I stated I was not clear as 
to that. My recollection is that that road has been—the 
main line has been—changed. It is now called under a 
different name; that is the only difference. The lumber 
company owns it. 

. That was one of the roads taken over by the Colonial 
Lumber & Timber Company? A. Yes. 

Q. What divisions are allowed for that road on lumber 
shipped out from the mills? A. I do not know of my own 
knowledge. 

Q. Can you find out and let us know later on the amount 
of that division? A. Yes, sir. 

Is it not a fact it connects with the Louisiana Rail- 
way Company? A. I can not answer that; I do not 
know. 

Q. To get lumber from that railroad to the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Lumber Company does it not go over another 
railroad before it gets to the Louisiana & Arkansas? A, I 
am not familiar with it. 

Q. Do you know the length of that road? A. I do not. 
My recollection is that that road has been abandoned. That 
mill was cut out. 

Q. The road of the Boston & Little River Lumber Com- 
pany is now abandoned? A. That is my recollection. 

Q. When was that abandoned? A. I think about a year 
ago. I have no personal knowledge of it and do not know. 
I have no knowledge of its length. 


Satisfactory Mileage Earnings. 

Q. The report of the Louisiana Railway Commission 
showed the Boston & Little River road made 32 cents a 
ion a mile. Do you call that a reasonable rate? A. I would 
say that any road that earned 82 cents a ton a mile on 
any kind of freight ought te be satisfied. 

Q. Should not the owners of such a property as that be 
satisfied with the through rate they are getting if they get 
that division out of it? 

Mr. Caylor objected to the question and Commis- 
sioner Clements ruled that it was immaterial. 


Mr. Moore—Do you know the division being received 
by these other tap lines you mentioned yesterday as being 
owned in the interest of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany? A. In a general way I know. 

«). Can you name the railroads and the divisions they 
receive or will you make up a statement showing that? 
A. I could not make it from memory. 

Q. You know they are teceiving divisions at each of these 
points }ut do not know what the divisions are? <A. I stated 
that there were some exceptions. 

q. How many are not receiving divisions? 

(4). How many are receiving divisions? A. 
is correct there are four. 
seven? 

Mr. Moore—I do not know how many. 
ing divisions. 


A. Three. 
If my memory 
Did I testify there are more than 


Four are receiv- 


Disposition of an Allowance. 
©. Does not the division received inure finally to the 
interest of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company ? 
Mr. Caylor objected to the question as calling only 
for the opinion of the witness. 


The witness—You asked for all the divisions on any road 
in which our company may have become interested and I 
say no. 

Mr. Moore—Does not your company benefit in these di- 
visions to the extent that it owns stock in these various 
roads? <A. Indirectly, yes. : 

l‘urther questioning by counsel related to the appli- 
cation of revenues from tap line operations, some of 
which was interdicted by the commissioner. 

Mr. Moore—In every instance where the mills are at 
junction points does this tap road have to haul that lumber 
at all in order to earn this division? 

Mr. Miller objected to the question. 


Mr. Moore—On these roads that you have stated it has to 
be hauled, does all the lumber have to be hauled to get to 
the main line or only a part of it? Is not part of it hauled 
across the tap roads and part delivered to a road without 
any haul? <A. In some instances. 


Restraint of Trade. 

Q. You are acquainted with the lumber and rate situation 
in Central Traffic Association territory. Does the advance 
in rates restrict the territory through which lumber from 
this Louisiana and Arkansas territory comes? A. It has 
that tendency. 

q. Is it not a fact that you are selling as much lumber 
in the Central Traffic Association territory and reaching 
us many points as before the advance was made? A. I have 
made no comparison of that and can not answer. 

Q. From your experience and knowledge of the trade 
since the advance was made are you not shipping out as 
much lumber from that territory as you did before? 

Mr. Caylor objected to the question. 


Mr. Moore—Before the advance was made? During 
1904, 1905 and 1906 were you not shipping as many cars 
from that territory? <A. I think we shipped more, because 
the production has been greatly increased., 

Q. Then your territory has not been restricted by that 
advance? A. The total amount of business moving to ihat 
territory has been increased. I can not answer as to 
whether more cars have gone east or west of the river. 

Q. Since the advance was made have you noted any 
extraordinary competition in that territory from the mills 
east of the river that you did not notice before? <A. Yes. 

Q. Has that competition been sufficient to keep you from 
any territory in the Central Traffic Association? A. If 
we have gone into competition with mills in Mississippi 
shipping on a lower rate than we do we absorbed the dif- 
ference. We lost the difference. 

Selling Prices. 

Q. Do not you get as much for your lumber f.o.b. the 
mill in western territory that goes into Central Traffic 
Association territory as you do for that that goes into 
Kansas? Do you make any difference between that shipped 
into Kansas and that into Central Traffic Association terri- 
tory? A. I can not answer that. We meet the markets 
at any point when we find it necessary to do that to secure 
a sufficient volume of business to take care of the products. 

Q. Do you not use the same price list for selling in Cen- 
tral Traffic Association territory reached by mills east of the 
river as in territory that they can not reach? A. No. 

Q. What difference do you make? A. We do not issue a 
price list; that is what I meant to say. 

Q. You publish a price list once a month, don’t you? 
A. We have not published a list for two years. 

Q. Don’t you send out statements as to the amount for 
which lumber is to be sold for the guidance of your agents? 
A. We give them prices, but we do not do it in that form. 


Q. Are not the prices the same east of the river as west 
of the river? ‘ 
Commissioner Clements—Do you sell at the same price? 


I guess nobody ever follows a price list. The real thing is 
the selling. A. I tried to explain by saying that we met 
the competition, which is on a delivered basis. | 

Commissioner Clements—Delivered basis at point of con- 
sumption? A. Yes, in competition with other competitive 
lumber or in competition with other yellow pine producers. 
Our sales are governed by the competition that we meet 
west of the river or east of the river, wherever it is. 

Mr. Caylor—Are they the same in all cases at the same 
time? A. No. 

Mr. Caylor—Different prices, then? You meet the Chi- 
cago price, and you meet the St. Louis price, the Kansas 
City price, the Des Moines price and on the same material 
at the same time. ‘These prices are different, are they not? 
A.. Yes. 

Mr. Moore—If you had an order for a carload of dimen- 
sion for Indianapolis and another car for Kansas City, 
would net your price be the same f.o.b. the mill at the 
same time? A. No. The general competition is from all 
producing points and from all kinds of lumber. 

Q. Then is there an arbitrary difference of 50 cents in 
Central Traffic Association territory between mills east of 
the river and west of the river, the difference of the 2-cent 
rate complained of? <A. There is a difference of 50 cents. 
Lumber shipped from Mississippi to Indianapolis would yield 
a mill 50 cents and possibly more than if shipped from 
Arkansas, provided it weighed the same; it is controlled 
by the difference in rate. 

Q. Is there so much difference in the prices of the lum- 
ber east and west because of that rate that you can not 
meet it? Do you and your agents notice it? <A. Let me 
explain. We do not make an arbitrary price that is held as 
ironclad to all salesmen. We sell our lumber to the best 
advantage possible in every*market and if we can get more 
for a particular kind or quality of lumber produced in an 
Arkansas mill by shipping it to a point where we have an 
equal rate with the Mississippi mills than we can in ship- 
ping to a point in New izland where the Mississippi mill 
has the advantage of us, end we have only one car to ship 
and have two orders for it, naturally we accept the western 
order. 

Q. Is the. competition affecting you enough to keep you 
out of Central Traffic Association territory or make you 
take a less profit? A. The net result at the mills would 
be less if shipped east of the river than if shipped west, 
figuring on the difference in the two freight rates. As a 
general proposition, where the freight rate is less, naturally 
the net return to the mill is greater. 





_ 


Splitting a Hair. 

A line of questioning followed with the evident 
purpose of demonstrating that mills west of the river 
had an advantage of those east of it because of dif- 
ferences in weights of lumber from the two sections. 


Mr. Moore—-You will state that the difference in grade 
in shortleaf does not compensate for the logging cost? 
A. Yes. 

@. And you have no great advantage over the price for 
shortleat’ A. No. 

Q. Will you state that the difference of 200 pounds in 
weight between the shortleaf east of the river and the 
longleaf west of the river does or does not compensate in 
Central Traffic Association territory for the difference of 2 
cents in rate? <A. The difference of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds on an average weight of 2,500 pounds would be 
oo cents a thousand, which would be no advantage over 
shipments east of the Mississippi river. Now the difference 
of 200 pounds between longleaf and shortleaf, both east 
and west of the river, is of course in favor of the lighter 
lumber, wherever it is produced. 

«. You can not then answer that question? A. I tried to. 

q. Without going clear around and coming back to it, 
just answer it directly. A. 1 can not answer that more 
clearly than I have tried to. 

Mr. Miller—What is the proportion between shortleaf pine 
and longleaf pine in the territory affected by this advance? 
A. I would say there are more shortleaf mills than long- 
leaf. 

Mr. Miller—The percentage? <A. I would say it is 60 
percent to 40. There is that much more shortleaf than 
longleaf—60 percent to 40—in the territory affected by this 
raise. That is a rough estimate. 

Early Petitions and Protests. 

Mr. Clardy—In your testimony of yesterday you referred 
to certain petitions and protests which you filed or which 
you delivered to Mr. Stith or Mr. Lincoln, which you were 
unable to put your hands on. <A. I remember your asking 
me about it. 

Mr. Clardy—I will ask you if you can identify this as the 
letter to which were attached certain shipments? I will 
ask you just to read that. 

Mr. Caylor—Let me see it first. 

Mr. Clardy—lIs that the letter to which you referred? 
A. I presume it is. I did not write this letter. 

Mr. Clardy—tThen here is another one that you did write: 
the one of the 16th, I believe, and the other of the 17th of 
February, 1903. <A. I recognize my letter. 

Mr. Clardy—I think one of the letters is February 7, not 
17. Is that the letter that you referred to as having at- 
tached to it a memorandum of certain contracts which you 
had made with consignees? <A. You refer to this letter 
now here? 

Mr. Clardy—yYes. A. This letter is dated just about that 
time and it,is February 16, 1903, addressed to Mr. W. C. 
Stith, freig traffic manager of the Missouri Pacific, signed 
by S. H. Fullerton, president, upon the letterhead of the 
ae Lumber & Coal Company. The second letter is 
dated——— 

Mr. Clardy—I will ask you to read that letter. 

Mr. Millard— 

February 16, 1903.—Mr. W. C. Stith, Freight Traffic 
Manager Missouri Pacific Railway Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Dear Sir: Again referring to the matter of ad- 
vance in freight rates on yellow pine lumber to Ohio 
and Mississippi river crossings, and in support of your 
protest of February 7, I beg to hand you herewith list 
of the unfilled orders that we have with the mills on 
your line of road. These orders were all accepted on 
the old rate of freight previous to your announcement 
of an advance and many of them have been delayed on 
account of your failure to furnish equipment. Under 
the circumstances we respectfully request that you 
— such steps as are necessary to protect us on these 
orders. 

Trusting that you will give this matter the con- 
sideration that it deserves, we beg to remain, yours 
very truly, 

(Signed) S. H. FULLERTON, President. 

Attached to that is the list of orders referred to. 

February 7, 1903.—Mr. W. C. Stith, Freight Traffic 
Manager Missouri Pacific Railway Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Dear Sir: We have read in the newspapers of 
an intention to advance the rates on lumber to Ohio 
river crossings and St. Louis 2 cents a hundred pounds, 
effective March 1. Because of the insufficiency of this 
notice this will work a great hardship on us, because 
of orders on our books which are sold to be delivered 
on the existing rates. We have been greatly hampered 
in the past few months in obtaining cars to move stock 
at the mills and a large amount of lumber can not be 
shipped under ordinary circumstances for sixty days, 
and under a continuance of the shortage it will take 
ninety days to move the lumber already contracted for. 
We therefore hope you will take measures to protect us 
on the orders on our books or arrange to have the date 
of the advance postponed. 


We trust you will give this careful consideration and 
beg io remain, yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Cc. I. MILLARD, Secretary. 
Mr. Clardy—After reading those letters I will ask you if 

you would like to modify the statement you made that it 
was a protest against the advanced rates except in so far 
as these particular shipments are concerned? 


Mr. Caylor objected to the question on the ground 
that such testimony had not been offered. 


Mr. Clardy—The commission will remember and the 
record will show, I think, that in answer to a question put 
by me he said that it was also a protest against the rate. 

“Mr. Millard—My recollection is this; I remember these 
letters, of course not distinctly, but I said in answer to a 
question from you that we were protesting against the 
effect of the advance in rates and that we had filed a letter 
stating that we had certain orders unfilled which could not 
be filled on the old rate without an ample supply of-cars 
and time for shipment. That is my recollection of the 
testimony. 

Mr. Clardy—wThe testimony will show for itself. Mr. 
Millard, you have made many shipments during and since 
the year 1903 to Central Freight Association territory > 


A. Yes. 
Q. On which the rate has not been prepaid? A. Yes. 


Terms of Sale. 


Q. If you will you may state or restate the custom which 
you say prevailed as to the payment and collection ot 


freight charges. A. The general terms of sale provide 
that——- i F 
Mr. Caylor—I understand the question is the custom gen 


erally. 

Mr. Millard—'The lumber is sold less freight and the ex 
pense bills are 2ecepted as part payment. We don't allow 
the cash discount except upon the net amount of the in 
voice after the freight is deducted. 

Mr. Pierce—In order to make that a little clearer I wish 
you would just take an invoice and give us the facts. 

Commissioner Clements—-You have a shipment from a 
point in Arkansas to Indianapolis in Central Freight Asso 
ciation territory. Suppose the freight is $100, whatever 
the weight may be, and the price of the lumber on the 
invoice is $300. You have sold it and you have shipped it 
and when it gets there the consignee pays how much* 
A. The consignee pays the railroad company the amount ot 
charges shown on the expense bill—S10U in this case—and 
remits that expense bill to the shipper—ourselves in this 
instance—as part payment of the invoice, and is so credited 
on the ledger, so that the $100 which was standing against 
that shipment would be- $200. 7 = 

Mr. Vierce—What does the discount apply to, to the $300 
ov the $200 in a cash transaction? A. The discount is cal 
culated on the net amount of the invoice after the freight 
is deducted. The discount is allowed if paid within the 
period allowed for it. 

Q. What would be maturity, thirty, sixty or ninety days, 
or is it in pursuance of a contract? A. It varies. The gen 
eral custom in New England, to which this inquiry is di 
rected, is ninety days. 

Q. Then your remittanees come back within ninety days. 
say, from the time the shipment is moved forward? A. An 
invoice would mature within ninety days. 

Q. Then your money comes back? A. Sometimes. 

Commissioner Clements—Suppose it does come back? A. If 
it came back within ninety days there would be no discount 
allowed and he would send $200 at the end of ninety days 
provided we did not wish to extend it. Our terms are 
fifteen days from date of invoice. They are not always 
strictly adhered to. 

Q. When do you usually get the expense bill back before 
you get returns? A. That varies; when the customer makes 
a discount settlement he usually sends the expense Dill. 
When he lets the bill run to maturity we always ask that 
he send the expense bill in for credit immediately so as to 
make the adjusting entry. 

@. Have you any arrangement by which there is to be a 
delay of a month? <A. You speak of the shipper? None. 

Q. You mean to say that the consignee pays the freight 
at the time of the reception of the freight? A. No, not 
always; sometimes the consignee is on the credit list, but 
it does not always follow that he is. At small stations 
they do not have credit lists. 

Q. But usually they have it, but the railroad company is 
not paid until the expiration of that time? A. That is with- 
in their own control. 

Q. Have you any arrangement by which you do not pay 
instanter? A. Never; in no instance. To the best of my 
—— and belief we never have figured on a credit 

ist. 

@. The consignee makes a payment to you and whatever 
he does he does for your company; then he makes a remit 
tance. I suppose that is by reason of some kind of an 
understanding, expressed or implied,. between you and the 
consignee? <A. The general custom of the lumber business. 

Q. But you deal with those people and they understand. 
these consignees, that they are to pay the freight? A. Yes. 
Our invoices will show all these terms and we can file one 
of those if you desire. 








The next question inaugurated a discussion as to 
the propriety of discussing the matter of reparation, 
interdicted at the opening of the hearing, following 
which Mr. Millard said: ‘‘All shipments are made 
and all lumber is sold under the same general condi- 
tions.’’ 

Commissioner Clements—Are you claiming reparation on 
the amount of freight on shipments made both ways? 

Mr. Millard—yYes. 

Here at 1:10 p. m. a recess of one hour was declared. 

Publication of this report will be resumed in the issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 20, beginning 
with the hearing of the afternoon of May 27, 





REPARATION CLAIMS ALLOWED. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The following repara 
tion claims have been allowed by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission: 


Leavenworth, Kansas & Western Railway Company vs. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company; refund 
of $30.50 is authorized, account of overcharge on one carload 
of oak Inmber shipped September 14, 1906, from Wheatley, 
Ark., to Wheaton, Kan., due to misrouting, and which sum 
the agent at Wheaton has been unable to collect. 

W. W. Wheeler Lumber & Bridge Supplies Company vs. 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad Company, refund of 
$1.95 on_account of overcharge on one car of cedar piles, 
shipped February 16, 1907, from Clay Root, Mo., to Buckeye. 
Iowa, due to misrouting. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company agent at 
Davenport, Iowa, vs. St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Company: refund of $9.68 on account of overcharge on one 
carload of staves, shipped July 31, 1906, from Kennett, Mo., 
to Davenport, Iowa. due to misrouting. 

Berthold & Jennings Lumber Company vs. St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company; refund of $9.49 on account 
of overcharge on one car of oak lumber, shipped August 4, 
1906, from Weiner, Ark., to Oelwein, Iowa, due to mis- 
ronting. 

Berthold & Jennings Lumber Company vs. St. Louis South- 
western Railway Company; refund of $8.17, overcharge on 
shipment of yellow pine lumber made July 16, 1907, from 
Wiemer, Ark., to Oelwein, Iowa, due to misrouting. 
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NATIONAL HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Milwaukee Entertains a Multitude of Hardwood Lumbermen—Early Campaigning—Inmspection the 





Main 


Theme of the President’s Address—Excellent Showing of Work Done and Financial 
Stability—Prominent Members of the Trade in Attendance— 


Forestry a Leading Topic of Interest. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 10.—The hotels of the city had 
hardly been emptied of delegates to other conventions 
when the members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association began to come in Tuesday afternoon and 
by night all available accommodations had been taken 
and the lobby of the Hotel Pfister was thronged with 
prominent hardwood lumbermen from all sections of 
the United States where the National organization is 
represented. Discussion of hardwood trade conditions 
vas general and exchanges of views on the all-important 
topic of business prospects were of sufficient interest to 
keep the early arrivals interested and in addition the 
matter of association politics came in for a share of 
the free and informal discussion which prevailed Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening. Generally speaking the 
prevailing opinion seemed to be that hardwood condi- 
tions, while far from as bad as they might be, are going 
to improve materially within the next sixty or ninety 
days, so that with the advent of fall a much better tone 
will be prevalent. 

The many friends of O. O. Agler, who have been 
booming him for the presidency of the association, 
were early on the ground distributing buttons and cam- 
paign talk, Mr. Agler himself seemed content to let 
his friends take care of his interests without engaging 
in any active campaigning on his. own behalf. 

Michigan and Wisconsin naturally were well repre- 
sented in the early arrivals, and the hardwood people 
of Milwaukee were on hand to extend a cordial greeting 
to the visitors. Among those prominent in the trade 
who were first on the scene were: 

W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn. 

®. O. Agiler, Chicago. 

Theo Fathaner, Chicago. 

(seorge Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 

J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

“mil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. A. Diggins, Cadillac, Mich. 

’, H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 
. S. Underhill, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
» J. Arpin, Grand Rapids, Wis. 
2. J. Young, Madison, Wis. 
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There was every indication that St. Louis is out after 
the next convention with the determination not to be 
beaten, and even before the arrival of the Mound City 
ontingent there was much talk of the vigorous effort be- 
ing made by the hardwood men of that city to land the 

09 convention. 

Prospects are bright for a record breaking attendance, 
| Milwaukee resources are to be taxed to the utmost 
to care for the visitors, many of whom are accompanied 

their wives. As much entertainment will be pro- 
vided as the limited time of the two-day convention will 
rmit, ' 
rhe unfortunate accident which disabled Secretary 
Fish was the subject of much regretful comment, but it 

s stated late this evening that he expected to be able 

attend the business sessions of the convention, al- 

igh his presence would necessitate a considerable 
rifice of personal comfort. 

he registration of the delegates will take some time 
the morning and it is expected that some of the south- 
delegation will not arrive until noon. Arrangements 
e been made to show those of the visitors who are 

\lilwaukee for the first time about the city, and much 

Thursday forenoon will be devoted to the preliminary 

rk of organizing, disposition of credentials ete. 





(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 10.—Although the southern 
nembers of the association who had announced their 
tention of being present had not arrived at the time 
for the convening of the National Hardwood Lum- 
r Association this morning, the meeting was called 
to order at the time announced in the program—10:59 
m.—at the convention hall in the Stephenson build- 
ng. The room was fairly well filled and owing to 
e fact that Mayor David A. Rose, of Milwaukee, was 
mpelled to leave the city at 11 o’clock he was in- 
rmally introduced before the business session had 
egun and delivered a hurried but eloquent address of 
‘lecome. Touching upon the many phases of the city 
d its municipal government which are the pride of 
he citizens of Milwaukee, Mr. Rose invited the visitors 
’ look over the city, both its business section and the 
itlving districts, and to observe the many advantages 
enjoys and the absence of the undesirable things that 
re found in most large cities, such as tenement dis- 
tricts and slums. With reference to the entertainment 
f its guests Mr. Rose said no remarks were necessary 
and Milwaukee preferred to give an actual demonstra- 
tion of its hospitality rather than to talk about it. 
lie was certain that when a committee of Milwaukee 
citizens had undertaken to provide entertainment for 
the association it would be done to the Queen’s taste. 
F. A. Diggins, of Cadillac, Mich., had been selected 
to reply to the mayor’s address of welcome, but as it 
was necessary for Mr. Rose to leave the convention im- 
mediately upon finishing his remarks Mr. Diggings said 
that it would be useless to make any remarks and that 
the members present had no right to hear a reply when 

Mr. Rose was not present. ; 








President’s Address. 


President W. H. Russe formally opened the meeting 
with his annual address, as follows: 


It is not necessary for me to state how greatly I feel 
honored in calling to order this the greatest hardwood 
lumber organization of the trade. I am also proud to be 
able to state in point of membership we are stronger than 
we were a year ago, that we have no debts and money 
in the treasury. When we stop and consider the trials 
and tribulations the business world has had to contend 
with during the last eight or ten months and the fact that 
our revenues depend very largely upon the fees derived 
from the inspection of lumber, and that the large corps 
of inspectors we have employed upon a stated salary must 
be kept busy and the service kept up to the standard 
established during the fat years and now demanded by 
our membership, I believe you will all agree with me, 
after hearing the reports of your officers, that this asso- 
ciation has the last year not only extended its influence 
but has become a vital factor in the trade. There has 
been some dissatisfaction in regard to the inspection rules 
adopted at Atlantic City, but I can say without fear of 
contradiction there was more dissatisfaction over the rules 
adopted in Buffalo taking effect in 1905. As you all know 
and realize, in making national rules it is necessary to 
consider every section of the country and do away with 
all sectional feeling to accomplish the best results for 
the trade. Your inspection committee, composed of mem- 
bers from eust and west, north and south, realize more 
than anyone else how hard it is to get their ideas together 
in their endeavor to satisfy Michigan, Indiana, Buffalo, 
New York, Cincinnati, Memphis, Boston, New Orleans, 
Chattanooga and a score of other places that want some 
change to suit their particular product. I stated a moment 
ago that there was more dissatisfaction over the 1905 or 
Buffalo rules than over the 1907 or Atlantic City rules. 
Our eastern friends probably have not realized this, for 
while the Buffalo rules did not meet with the approval 
of the entire east and the prominent New York market 
would not adopt them, the west and south, particularly 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Indiana, were clamoring for 
changes, and it was feared at that time national inspec- 
tion would never be realized, but be nothing more than 
some had predicted—a beautiful dream—too impracticable 
to satisfy the entire producing and distributing trade. At 
first it looked like an impossibility to get all these sections 
to come to an understanding with each other, as their 
views were so at variance. However, meeting after meet- 
ing was held and, finally realizing that they must elim- 
inate their own interests and for the good of the trade 
must take a broad view of the entire situation, they sent 
committees to Chicago to meet with your inspection com- 
mittee and the result was the rules adopted at Atlantic 
City These rules went into effect December 1, 1907, as 
provided by the report of the inspection rules committee, 
which was adopted at that meeting. 





Opposition to the Rules. 

Prior to the date when the changes in rules became 
effective, the board of managers received requests from 
two or more markets to hold in abeyance the enacting 
clause of the report until this meeting, but after a careful 
consideration of the matter by the entire board it was 
unanimously decided that there was no warrant under the 
constitution for such action. Owing partly to prejudice 
and partly to the unfavorable condition of the lumber 
market prevailing since the rules became effective, the 
new rules have not been received in all markets with that 
degree of popularity with which they should have been. 

It is only fair to state, however, that the greatest objec- 
tions have come from those markets where the new rules 
have been practically untried, while on the other hand in 
those markets where they have been adopted as the exist- 
ing standard of inspection little or no objection has been 
urged against them. It therefore becomes apparent that 
the objections to them are founded more in misunder- 
ing and in prejudice than upon any actual hardship result- 
ing either to buyer or seller from their application. 

The forefront of opposition to the new rules was largely 
located among the dealers in the east, particularly New 
York city. Early in November a movement was set on 
foot by the New York Lumber Trade Association for the 
promulgation and adoption of a set of inspection rules 
which were styled the “northeastern rules’ and which 
were practically verbatim copies of the 1905 rules of this 
association. 

As it has been the established policy of this association 
to promote harmony in the ranks of the hardwood trade 
and to establish and maintain a system of universal in- 
spection of hardwood lumber, it was the belief of the 
board of managers that little good could come to the trade 
by injecting another set of rules into the situation; there- 
fore, a committee was appointed to confer with repre- 
sentatives of the New York Lumber Trade Association and 
of other eastern associations. The conference was held 
in New York in January and was largely attended by 
delegates from eastern associations. After considering 
the subject for three days and agreeing upon many ma- 
terial points, the conference struck a snag and it was 
impossible to make further progress, so it adjourned. 
subsequent meeting of the eastern delegates was held in 
Philadelphia in March and a synopsis of the result of 
that meeting has been published in the trade journals 
and with which, no doubt, many of this membership are 
familiar. 

At the New York conference a subcommittee, consist- 
ing of delegates from the eastern association and from 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, was ap- 
pointed to continue the negotiations, but this subcommit- 
tee has never had a meeting. 

Early last month the inspection rules committee, the 
executive committee and the New York conference com- 
mittee met in Chicago and considered the question of 
inspection rules from all points of view, and as a result 
of that meeting a report will be submitted to this meet- 
ing by the proper committee suggesting such changes and 
modifications in the existing rules as will, in the judg- 
ment of those who have been engaged in the work, be 
entirely satisfactory to the entire membership and which, 
I trust, will eliminate any further discussion of inspection 
rules of this association for some time to come. 









National Inspection. 

I further wish to assure our eastern members that the 
rules committee has taken up their suggestions and com- 
plaints, has given them every consideration, and that if 
they will look at the question as a national one and not 
a sectional one they will go home from this meeting sat- 
isfied and with a feeling that national inspection is not 
only going to be national in name but will be an ac- 
complished fact. The financial panic coming on prior to 


the new rules going into effect established a buyer's 
market and brought about a situation that will not con- 
tinue. Business depressions do not last forever and 
should not be a reason why the inspection of lumber 
should be changed. Prices naturally depend on supply 
and demand and all of you, no doubt, have been obliged 
to take less for your product than you anticipated. The 
conditions that existed making it necessary to change 
the rules at Atlantic City have not been affected by 
the panic, and I sincerely hope that, with the exception 
of the corrections and changes as recommended by your 
inspection committee, the rules will remain as adopted 
last year. 

When this report is submitted I trust that it will receive 
the earnest consideration of this membership, and I un- 
hesitatingly recommend its unanimous adoption. 

Some of our members have seen fit to criticise the 
action of the board of managers in instructing the in- 
spectors not to apply the 1905 rules except on contracts 
made prior to December 1, 1907. You must bear in mind 
that the board of managers’ duties are executive and that 
it cannot take any action contrary to the decision taken 
at an annual meeting. At Atlantic City you adopted the 
present rules to take effect December 1, 1907. Your 
board of managers could not have taken any action that 
would have conflicted with your decision, and if it had 
criticism would have been justified. Again you must 
admit that it is a most difficult matter to train a large 
force of inspectors to the uniform inspection of one set 
of rules and that all sorts of complications would result 
were we to permit inspectors to work under two sets of 
rules and endeavor to carry both the 1905 and 1907 rules 
in their hands. Uniform inspection rules without uniform 
application are valueless, It would be altogether incon 
sistent and place any organization whose primary object 
is uniform inspection in a ridiculous light were they to 
recognize more than one set of rules. 

Authority to apply the 1905 rules on unfinished con- 
tracts was altogether within the lines of correct business 
and we could have done nothing else, as lumber pur 
chased prior to December 1, 1907, must of necessity be 
taken up on rules in effect at the time the contract was 
made unless otherwise stated in the contract. 

Criticising the board of managers for doing as it was 
instructed by the ussociation is so uncalled for that fur‘ 
ther comment is unnecessary. 

Last year we had our annual meeting at Atlantic Cit; 
Business was in a very prosperous condition, everybody 
was happy and we all felt that our assets were increasing 
daily. Since then we have passed through a financial 
panic that we will all remember. The changed conditions 
added, additional responsibilities to your officers and 
directors, and in this connection 1 wish to call your at- 
tention to the treasurer’s report at Atlantic City. This 
showed that the association had paid out on reinspection 
$1,927.72 during the year which ended May 23, 1907, and, 
notwithstanding the rather critical attitude of many buy- 
ers owing to financial conditions, the total amount paid 
out this year is less than $100 more than the year 
previous and that the net cost to the association for the 
term ending June 11, 1908, is less than $1,200, the exact 
amount being $1,195.24. These figures furnish conclusive 
proof that substantial progress has been made toward 
getting more uniform application of the rules by the in- 
spectors, and the fact that national inspection is finally 
established in all the leading wholesale and producing 
markets is further evidenced by the fact that the salaried 
inspectors’ reports for the year closing with this meet 
ing show an increase of feet inspected by 2 
percent. I consider these figures furnish proof if, indeed, 
any is lacking, that our present system has the indorss 
ment and approval of the representative firms in bot 
branches of the trade. 

A very large percent of the delay in taking care of 
applications from our membership since January 1 has 
been due directly to weather conditions, causing the ac 
cumulation of orders. The complaints, however, on in- 
spection work have been reduced nearly 50 percent over 
the previous year 

I wish to congratulate the association on the loyal 
service of the inspectors in our employ We certainly 
have a force that combine with their thorough knowledge 
of hardwood lumber excellent judgment, absolute fairness 
and the necessary backbons They are compelled to work 
long hours, as their day’s work by no means ends when 
the whistle blows, but their evenings must be spent in 
figuring up tallies, making out certificates and attending 
to a certain amount of correspondence from members 
Notwithstanding the fact that a great many private firms 
and individuals engaged in the lumber business have re- 
duced the wages of their inspectors, we have made no 
reduction, feeling that competent and high grade men 
are worthy of their hire and that it would be misplaced 
economy to see how cheap we could have the work done 
instead of seeing how well. 

Membership. 

We lost 122 members during the year; 65 percent of 
this loss are out of business by failures or withdrawals 
from business, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
general policy of retrenchment in expenses is responsible 
for a considerable percentage of the remainder. We have 
taken 162 new members, a net gain of forty, bringing our 
total membership up to 634. In looking over the list of 
new members you will admit that the support of so many 
prominent firms materially strengthens the association. 

There is no association for the small sum of $25 a year 
that gives to its membership such service and benefits 
that we do. It has often been said that it was *‘Too che 
to be good,’”’ but our records do not show this to be a 
fact. If it were “too cheap to be good’ our services 
would not be called for; but, on the contrary, our inspec- 
tion department is kept busy and we are looking for more 
good inspectors to take care of points not provided for. 

May 15 a convention of shippers met in Chicago under 
the auspices of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association to 
protest against the contemplated advance of 10 percent in 
the freight rates. It is reliably stated that this 10 percent 
advance means practically $100,000,000 increase in revenue 
for the railroads large part of this sum will come 
out of the pockets of the lumbermen. I have no doubt 
you have all read the full reports of that meeting, in 
which you are all so greatly interested, and I hope the 
resolutions adopted by that convention will be heartily 
indorsed by you and, as the subject is such a vital one, 
that we also assist them financially if necessary. 

In conclusion I wish to take the present opportunity to 
thank you for the great honor conveyed in electing me 
to the high office of president two years ago and in your 
unanimous action at Atlantic City in reé@lecting me and 
thus showing your approval of my administration during 
the previous year. The fact that the association is so 
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much stronger is not due to your president, but due 
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to your executive committee, your board of managers and 
your inspection committee, who have so loyally given up 
their time to the association. 

During the last year I spent over six months in Europe, 
and this necessarily placed the responsibilities of the 
office on Vice President Agler. : 

On account of the financial stringency, which brought 
about a stagnation in all lines of business, objection to 
the Atlintiec City rules ete., your acting president was 
compelled to give a great deal of his valuable time to 
association matters. I feel that mention should be made 
of the able manner in which he conducted the office dur- 
ing that trying period. Your ship has been steered 
efficiently during the storms that shook the financial 
world and has landed in Milwaukee without disaster—all 
bills paid. 

My" thanks are especially due to our faithful secretary, 
Mr. Fish. At the beginning of my administration the 
board of managers saw fit to give him more authority 
over the affairs of the association, increasing his duties 
and responsibilities. A large share of work that formerly 
devolved upon the office of surveyor general was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Fish, leaving only the general supervision of 
reinspection and the practical application of the rules in 
the hands of the surveyor general. That it made no 
mistake is evidenced by the fact that the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association today is stronger than ever. 
Taking into consideration that we now have uniform 
inspection and uniform application of same, too much 
credit cannot be given Secretary Fish, who has been 
largely instrumental in bringing this result about. You 
have a faithful, efficient and courteous gentleman as your 
secretary. 

In retiring to the ranks I wish to assure my successor 
iat he will have my loyal and hearty support. 


Secretary’s Report. 

the applause with which the president’s ad- 
dress was subsided and President Russe 
had announced the appointment of A. R. Vinnedge to 
act as temporary secretary, because of an unfortunate 
accident whieh had disabled Seeretary Fish, Mr. 
Vinnedge presented the report of Secretary Fish, re- 
viewing the work of the vear, as follows: 
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In the preparation of this, my third annual report, I have 
endeavored to eliminate many details of the work performed 
during the last year and to confine my report to facts and 
figures showing results obtained I trust it will be gratify- 
ing to the membership to review a report showing an increase 
in membership and amounts carned by our salaried in- 
spectors, notwithstanding the unfavorable conditions hard- 
wood manufacturers and dealers have been called upon to 
meet during the last seven months, 

Although these rather trying conditions have increased 
the responsibilities of your officers and directors in the con- 
duct of their own interests, they have at all times extended 
to your secretary cordial support, and to their loyalty and 
unselfish sacrifice of time to the association affairs much 
of the progress of the year is due. 

Our tinancial condition, as will be noted from the treas- 

urer’s report, is stronger than ever, in spite of the fact that 
we have been called upon to meet some extraordinary ex- 
penses, which did not come under the regular current ex- 
penditures, 
As stated in the report presented at the Atlantic City 
nveeting, one year ago, the board of managers in June, 1906, 
reesgnizing the fact that the chief inspector was compelled 
to be absent from the association office much of the time, 
decided to place the secretary in charge of the inspection 
department, so far as the correspondence and assignment of 
work to the inspection force was concerned. It is my belief 
that improved service has resulted, for the chief inspector, 
in addition to giving prompt attention to the requests of our 
membership for oflicial reinspection, has been placed in 
much closer touch with the inspection force. He has made 
frequent trips to the important markets in which salaried 
inspectors are maintained, and bas also rendered valuable 
service to many of onr members by visiting their plants and 
instructing their employees in the correct application of the 
National rules. It would appear reasonable to credit this 
system with the reduction in number of complaints from 
members on the work of the inspection department. 











Salaried Inspectors. 


In the report submitted at our last annual meeting the 
association had seventeen salaried inspectors in its employ, 
stationed in the leading producing and wholesale markets, 
where the conditions warranted permanent employment. 
This number nas been increased to twenty-three, located as 
follows: 
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Since onr tenth annual, held May 23 and 24, 
reports from salaried inspectors show a total of 50,7 
feet, und adding to this 56,181,069 feet covered by 
eates of the fee inspectors, results in a grand total of 
106,908,013 feet. Last year the salaried inspectors’ report 
was 42,45 a 








5 feet, indicating a net gain for the salaried 
men of more than 20 percent. This gain is not confined to 
one or two markets, but is distributed evenly over the en- 
tire field covered by the inspection of this association. 
These totals cover only the amounts inspected on which the 
honded certificate has heen issued. The reduced volume of 
shipments since November, 1907, has resulted in consid- 
erable shrinkage, and unfavorable weather conditions during 
many weeks have further reduced the showing, but applica- 
tions for the appointment of salaried inspectors from the 
saw mill districts, which are now being considered, furnish 
absolute proof that we are working along correct lines and 
that both branches of the trade recognize the value and 
fairness of our present system. 

I desire to again urge upon the membership the impor- 
tance of familiarizing themselves with the rules governing 
the inspection bureau. This information is given very fully 
in the handbook issued from the general office in December, 
1907, copies of which were sent every member, and has also 
been included in the inspection rules book. During the last 
year lack of this information on the part of several of our 
members has resulted in unnecessary expense and delay, as 
their failure to make application direct to the secretary 
for official reinspection has necessitated the cancelation of 
several certificates under the rules in force. 

During the year applications for the service of National 
inspectors at mill points have increased materially, and the 
attention of this membership is respectfully called to the 
paragraph on page 4 of the inspection rules book, tg the 
effect that members enclose check with application to the 
inspector called upon to cover railroad fare and other neces- 
aary expense. Attention to this request will insure against 
delay, as it is by no means certain that our inspectors can, 
at all times, advance the necessary amounts without serious 
inconvenience. My attention was recently directed to the 
fact that one inspector had advanced from his personal 
funds oyer $200 to members in railroad fare and other ex- 
penses and had been waiting more than sixty days for a 
return of the money thus advanced. 


Executive Meetings. 


In conformity with the bylaws, eight meetings of the 
executive committee and board of directors have been held, 
as follows: 
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Board of directors, May 25, 1907. 
Soard of directors, May 24, 1907. 
Executive committee, July 25, 1907. 
Executive committee, October 24, 1907. 
Board of directors, December 3, 1907. 
Sxecutive committee, January 27, 1908. 
ecutive committee, March 19, 1908. 

Executive committee. May 14, 1908, 

All meetings have been well attended and suggestions 
from the membership carefully considered, but to review in 
detail the voluminous records of these meetings would un- 
necessarily lengthen this report. I have, therefore, as 
formerly stated, endeavored to give prominence to the facts 
and figures of the year’s progress. 

At the board of directors’ meeting, held on May 25, 1907, 
it was suggested that a saving of considerable expense and 
much time to members might be effected in many cases 
through deputizing the salaried inspectors on official re- 
insvections instead of sending the chief inspector a long 
distance under heavy expense to reinspect single cars or 
small lots in dispute. This plan has been followed in numer- 
ous instances and has been commended by the members se- 
curing such service. It was also suggested that the inspec- 
tion department could further advance the interests of 
uniform inspection by furnishing inspectors, when so re- 
quested, to visit mills and instruet the inspectors in the 
employ of members as to the correct application of the 
National rules. This has been done on all applications re- 
ceived at the secretary's office and excellent results have 
been obtained 

In May, 1907, the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
solicited the codperation of this association in correcting 
certain unsatisfactory methods then prevailing in the meas- 
urement of lumber in the Liverpool market. Letters were 
sent from the executive office to every member of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, calling attention to 
the importance of exerting its influence in the correction of 
these methods, and in due course a letter was received from 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, stating that 
Liverpool buyers had agreed to discontinue the practice 
formerly prevailing. and further stating that the action of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association had been a 
prominent factor and of great assistance in correcting the 
former system. 

















Demand for National Rules. 


From a comparison of the secretary's reports of recent 
years the fact will be noted that the demand from the trade 
for copies ‘of the National rules shows marked increase, 
and the fact that 21,000 copies of the present rules have 
been sent out since November, 1407, perhaps indicates grow- 
ing interest in our work. ‘The printing in the new rules 
of instructions as to “how to obtain National inspection” 
Was a new departure, but frem opinions received have beyond 
doubt proven of assistance to the membership. Frequent 
changes in yellow pine and cypress rules prompted the 
executive committee to discontinue including those rules 
in the National association book, as we have formally 
adopted the rules of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Numerous requests from manufacturers in all sections 
covered by our membership for branding hammers to assist 
in the identification of their shipments, particularly to east- 
ern markets, resulted in the purchase of branding hammers 
bearing the National association emblem and special num- 
bers for each inspector. These have been placed in the 
hands of all salaried inspectors with instructions to use 
them on all shipments when so requested by the member 
ordering the inspection. 

Durit the year several complaints were registered by 
large buyers and consumers of hardwood lumber to the 
effect that after making positive agreement with the shipper 
to accept the report of onr bonded inspectors the shipper 
had declined to deliver the duplicate certificate of the na- 
tional inspector. Your secretary was accordingly authorized 
to deliver a copy ot such inspection to the buyer if the fact 
was determined, upon investigation, that National inspec- 
tion had been agreed upon as a final basis for settlement. 

Your attention is also directed to the fact that a special 
committee of three has been appointed and have been at 
work in an effort to secure the adoption of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association rules by the United States 
navy department. <A report of the progress of this commit- 
tee will be heard during the meeting. 

During the year which closes with this annual meeting 
financial conditions have demanded more of my aitention 
than in former years, but I have been greatly inspired in my 
efforts by the cordial support of the membership and the 
absolute confidence in ultimate results entertained by all 
of the officers and directors with whom I have been asso- 
ciated in the discharge of my duties. Since May 24, 1007, 
162 new firms have been added to the membership roll. Dur- 
ing the same period a number of members have been taken 
from the list. A statement in detail of membership gain and 
loss since our tenth annual meeting is as follows: 
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Resulting in net gain of forty members for the year. 

Notwithstanding the substantial reduction in shipments 
and slow collections to contend with the first of each month 
has, without exception, seen all bills of every nature paid in 
full. The association has not at any period been in debt 
nor have we borrowed any funds. Details of receipts and 
disbursements from my office are as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

eer er eer rrr $ 
BENS, MMCHENOIN COCR hii cic os 5b 00 nas see ese es 
I I SN 5a. a'0:5,6.8 > Sincere cai hie-» O ele wwii 
ID iu ow wits o 066.5 0004566 60 eels 





OT CLE CECE TCT EEO $53,802.47 
Cash and checks im band. .....ccscccsces eaten 1,011.63 
$54,814.10 

In addition to the balance now subject to check of the 
treasurer in the general fund, $1,716.72, should be added 
$1,000 carried by the secretary, making the total eash bal- 
ance in the general fund June 1 $2,716.72. Checks and 
eash on hand received since June 1 amount to $1,011.63, 
which brings the total cash on hand and in bank to 
$3,728.35. 

In addition we have outstanding accounts for inspection 
for membership dues prior to May, 1908, 
$275: due May, 1908, $1,900, giving the association ac- 
counts and checks on hand at this time $7,955.40. 


Bureau of Information Advocated. 


Since my appointment as secretary three years ago the 
subject of adding a bureau of information on firms who are 
known as “kickers for revenue” and buyers who habitually 
eancel orders and contracts has been advocated by several 
of our members. It is not my understanding that those 
members fayor the establishment of a complete system of 
credit investigations or financial ratings but a confidentiai 
bureau for the interchange of experience on customers who 
are inclined to be arbitrary and unfair. Systematic inter- 
change of such experience has come to be an accepted factor 
in many lines and with our membership of 634 firms it is 








my belief that cojperation along these lines would prove of 
great value to the membership and doubtless result in the 
correction of some of the present abuses which the hard- 
wood lumbermen have to contend with. I should be pleased 
to have this suggestion considered during the meeting and 
if it meets with the approval of the members present I shall 
take pleasure in submitting plans in detail for the estab- 
lishment of such a department. 

It is freely conceded that all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry recognize more fully each year the necessity and 
value of organized effort. Present trade conditions render 
such effort of more value than ever and it is my _ belief 
that the National Hardwood Lumber Association, with its 
prestige of eleven years of successful work, can and will 
in the near future maintain a list of 1.000 members. We 
shall work for an important increase during the coming 
year and with your codperation there is absolutely no ques- 
tion abwut successful results. 

With an earnest request for a continuation of your loyal 
support and with thanks for the many courtesies extended 
during the last year this report is respectfully submitted. 


Next in the regular order cf business the treasurer’s 
report was read as follows: 


Treasurer’s Report. 
GENERAL FUND. 
Balance on hand as reported by J. Watt Graham, | 
at Atlantic City convention, May 23, 1907..... $ 2,753.71 
Receipts. 
pn PE eee 
Inspection fees 
Iuspection rules 





350.00 
33,076.48 
T5099 
—-- - 53,177.47 














Disbursements. 


Salaries (secretary, chief inspector, sten- 





ographers and inspectors)........... $39,145.89 
RMUBCCTOUS GEPOMGG 66 20 occ ede iwecss 6,346.09 
Secretary's traveling expense 826.50 
Postage 1,: 





Convention, New York conference . 
tive and standing committee expense. . 











Printing and office supplies............ 
Telephone, telegraph, light, express and 
IE 6 0.66055 6005-6206. 06 86 04 e OS 456.40 
Reinsp2ction settlements ............. 1,906.14 
Rent of 1012 Rector building.......... 960.00 
Premiums on bonds for secretary and 
TOORGMINE o.60 65-0 006 6.0 62 5 8.040 05 es 8 
ee, eee ree 
-- 214.46 
Balance on hand June 1, 1908..... $ 1,716.72 


CASH DEPOSIT FUND. 
Receipts. 
From J. Watt Graham, former treasurer... $1,° 


Interest to June 1, 





2,038.70 
Disbursements. 

tefunds to fourteen inspectors (resigned). 350.00 

Balance on hand June 1, 1908 $ 1,688 79 


The financial statement contained in the secretary’s 
report was supplemented by the report next presented 
by Treasurer Claude Maley, in substance as follows: 

GENERAL FUND. 
Balance on hand May 28, 1907. ......ccceeccce.$ 2,053.02 
Receipts : : 
From membership dues, $19,350; inspection fees, 
x 76.48: sale of inspection rules, $750.99... 
sements 












Disbur 


CASH DEPOSIT FUND. 


Ce MS Le ERT SEL CME 
TT Te eee eee eer Tee 350.00 
PEO ON ON oko 46h ded cm aaieee een es $ 1,688.79 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 10.—The convention reeon- 
vened at 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. M. M. Wall, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., read the report of the committee on forestry, 
which is printed in ful! in another column. D. F. Clark 
moved that the recommendations made by the committee 
be incorporated in resolutions which will be presented 
to President Roosevelt and the members of Congress. 
This motion was carried unanimously. A motion made 
by Carroll F. Sweet, which was carried by a small ma- 
jority, provided that all the sessions of the convention 
be considered as executive and that the trade papers pub- 
lish only such matter as was furnished by the secretary. 
The report of the transportation committee was read by 
the secretary in the absence of C. F. Liebke. All of the 
reports were referred to committees for action. 

J. M. Pritchard read the report of the committee on 
inspection rules and presented all those present with a 
copy of the recommendations made in the report. These 
recommendations will be considered at the session to- 
morrow morning. 

F. S. Underhill presented a memorial from Philadel- 
phia and other eastern lumbermen asking for a number 
of changes in grading and inspection rules, which, he 
said, did not differ materially from the changes sug- 
gested in the recommendations of the inspection com- 
mittee. The St. Louis committee, consisting of T. C. 
Whitmarsh, W. E. Barns, Henry Reheis, George Hib- 
bard and W. A. Bonsack, is here and is working hard 
to secure the next annual meeting of the association. The 
friends of J. M. Woods this morning inaugurated an 
active campaign to secure his election as the president of 
the association. 

G. J. Landeck, of Milwaukee, on behalf of the com- 
mittee having in charge the entertainment features of 
the convention, announced that members of the associa- 
tion and all local and visiting lumbermen were invited 
to attend a smoker and vaudeville to be held Thursday 
evening at the Schlitz palm garden. 7 

On motion of Mr. Burgess it was ordered that the 
acting secretary send to Secretary F. F. Fish a tele- 
gram expressing the sympathy of the association in his 
accident and inability to be present at the meeting. A 
motion was also offered by Earl Palmer, of Paducah, 
Ky., and carried, instructing the president to appoint 
a committee of three members to consider and report 
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upon the recommendations contained in the reports of 
the president and secretary. On this committee the 
president appointed Edward Buc«ley, Jesse W. Thomp- 
son and Henry Maley. At this point a recess was taken 
until 2 p. m. 

The report of the committee on forestry was next read 
us follows: 


Report of Committee on Forestry. 


Your committee on forestry begs to report considerable 
work done during the last year, has been in correspondence 
with the national Forest Service at Washington and with 
the forestry commissions of New York, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut and other states and with legislators and 
individuals, and has endeavored to keep as much as possible 
in touch with what is actually being done in regard to for- 
estry and also what legislation is being enacted, and to ad- 
vise and assist in such legislation as much as possible. 

Perhaps the most important legislation is the bill which 
was reeently passed appropriating $5,000,000 for the pur- 
chase and control of approximately 7,000,000 acres of land 
n the Appalachian and White mountains. 

The future hardwood supply hinges largely on the con- 
trol of the Appalachian mountain forests. To briefly sum- 
narize the reasons the hardwood lumber cut of the country 
has fallen off over 15 percent in the last seven years, and 
this decrease took place at a time when the industries made 
inprecedented demands upon every kind of structural mate- 
ial. The output of pig iron increased 86 percent, that of 
ement 229 percent and that of softwood lumber nearly 16 
vreent. During the same period the wholesale prices of all 
lasses of hardwood lumber advanced from 25 to 65 percent. 
\lmost every kind of hardwood has been put on the market 
and hardwood is now being cut in evefy state and in almost 
every locality where it is found. All possible substitutes are 
ving put into requisition. The demand is stronger than 
ever, but the supply is falling off. A notable shrinkage has 
wcurred in some of the most popular woods, as shown by 
the following table: 


1899, feet. 
}, S027, 000 
1466,000 SS 
1,115,242,000 

285,417,000 

206. 688,000 

308.069.0000 

132,601,000 














1906, feet. 
2,820,395 
S7S,000 
076,000 


Tne. 













Chestnut 
Gasswood 
Birch 











415.124,000 36.4 

(A) 275,661,000 ~ Pass 

456.731.000 224,795,000 caeu 5O.8 

269,120,000 214,460,000 nda’ 20.3 

llickory sia 96,636,000 148,212,000 53.4 be 
i. eer (A) 47,882,000 pe 
WOE cso 50.00 5S8.681.000 48,174,000 24.5 

Svyeamore 20.715,000 5 

\ll others 208,504,000 58.0 

4 . . 

8,654,021,000 7.315,491,000 15.3 


Oak, which in 1899 furnished more than one-half the 
ntire output of hardwood lumber, has fallen off 56.5  per- 
nt. Yellow poplar, which in 1899 ranked second among 
w hardwoods of the country, fell off 37.9. Elm, the great 
iandard in slack cooperage, went down 50.8. Cottonwood 
nd ash, used largely in many industries, lost respectively 
6.4 and 20.3 percent. Of the woods, which show increases 
and walnnt are cut scatteringly over a yery large 
erritory. 

the imereases shown are probably in large part, if not 
utirely, due to more complete figures in 1906 than in 1899. 
rhe other woods which show increases are those which up 

a few years ago were considered so inferior that they had 


o market value. Only within the last seven years have 
ple, red gum, birch, beech and tupelo begun to replace 
the better woods, such as cak, poplar, elm and ash. When 


inferior substitutes are gone there will be nothing with 
hich to replace them. 

While we know the hardwood supply is rapidly running 
wn it is unfortunate that we can not tell how long the 
pply will last. The hardwood which annually goes into 
e manufacture of lumber is appreximately seven and a 
ird billion feet. Other uses, such as railroad ties, poles, 
iles, fence posts, fuel and the vast amount ef waste, bring 
« figure to at least 25,000,000,000 feet. By the largest 
<timate our supply of standing hardwoods does not exceed 
.000,000,000 feet. This means a sixteen years’ supply. 
Ifow intensely the whole country would feel the loss of a 

zreat resource like hardwood timber was merely indicated 
the injurious effects of the anthracite coal strike a few 
‘ars ago. Many of our great industries, such as furniture, 
hicle and cooperage manufactures, depend absolutely upon 
irdwood. These industries will suffer the hardwood sup- 
Ix Not only will they suffer; the whole country will suf- 

r for want of their products. Our present national forests 
rnish no hardwood timber, because hardwoods grow only 

the east. 

There have been in the United States four great hardwood 
nters—the Ohio valley, the lake states, the lower Missis- 
ppi valley and the Appalachian states. The Ohio valley 
is been the main center of production. Even as late as 
st) Ohio, Illinois and Indiana produced 25 percent of the 
irdwood. In 1906 they produced only 14 percent. soth 
thio and Indiana fell off cover 50 percent. They have reached 
sudden end as great hardwood producers. 

Their many hare od using establishments, which are 
Ww pressed for supplies, will largely exhaust their remain- 

remnants within a few years. The lands from which 
© timber was cut have been cleared and turned into farm- 
¢. for which, in large part, they are well adapted. 

The three lake states furnished less hardwood lumber in 
“o6 than they did in 1899. Unquestionably their maximum 
oduction has been reached and their decline is likely to be 
nost as rapid as that of Ohio and Indiana because of the 
irness of many wood using industries, which will make 
avy demands upon their supplies 

rhe hardwood lands of the lakes states are for the most 
rt agricultural lands and they are rapidly being cleared for 

production of grain, grasses and potatoes. The same is 
ie of the lower Mississippi valley. The hardwoods occupy 

e richest agricultural land, which almost as fast as the 
mber is cut is being turned into farms. [resent indications 

that the swamp laud notable for the production of hard- 











oods will within a few years be drained and cleared for 
zriculture. 
This leaves but one other hardwood region—the Appa- 


chian mountains. The Appalachians differ fundamentally 
om the other regions because they are not of agricultural 
ilue; their main usefulness is for timber production. In 
06 they produced 48 percent of the hardwoods of the 
vintry. 

It is clear that they must be counted upon for even a 
uch larger proportion in the future. Although they bear 
emlock, pine and spruce in quantity it is in the production 
f hardwoods that the Appalachians have their chief value. 

is to them that the hardwood using industries must look 

r future supplies, and even with the Appalachians the 
untry has only a sixteen years’ supply now available for 
le axe. 

The southern Appalachian region contains a timbered area 
f over 58.000,000 acres. Including the mountains of Penn- 
svylvania, New York and New England it is safe to estimate 
the Appalachian area as covering 75,000,000 acres, primarily 
adapted to hardwood timber. Only a small part of this 
12 percent to 15 percent is covered by virgin growth. The 
remainder has been cut over and some of it has been cleared. 

Throughout the Appalachian region the forest has suf- 
‘ed incalculable damage by fire, which over most of the 
egion still burns without hindrance. Every year millions 

















of young trees, the hope of the future crop, are killed and 
the humis, the great storehouse of fertility and moisture, 
is consumed over thousands of acres. Through mismanage- 
ment a great part of the young timber has been destroyed. 
Much that remains is damaged by fire, insects or fungi. 
Over the whole area the average growth is very little, prob- 


ably not more than 10 cubic feet per acre annually. 
The inevitable conclusion is that there are lean years 
close ahead in the use of hardwood timber. There is sure 


to be a gap between the supply which exists and the supply 
which will have to be provided. How large that gap will 
be depends upon how soon and how effectively we begin to 
make provision for the future supply. The present indica- 
tions are that in spite of the best we can do there will be a 
shortage of hardwoods, running through at least fifteen 
years. How acute that shortage may become and how seri- 
ous a check it will put upon the industries concerned can 
not now be foretold. That it will strike at the very founda- 
tion of some of the country’s most important industries is 
unquestionable. This much is true beyond doubt, that the 
hardwood timber famine is upon us and we have made no 
provision against it. 

Studies of the forest conditions in the southern Appa- 
lachians show that these lands where they have been under 
protection for some time are capable of producing an average 
of 50 cubie feet of wood an acre annually. Even taking the 
production of 40 cubic feet this means for the area of T5,- 
000,000 acres a possible annual production of about 3,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet, which is about equal to the present con- 
sumption of hardwood timber for all purposes. Since the 
Appalachians at present supply only 48 percent of our hard- 
woods, and since other regions will continue to furnish some, 
it is likely that the proportion from the Appalachians will 
never exceed 75 percent. This allows a margin of safely 25 
percent if we assume that there will be no increase over the 
present rate of consumption. 

If the Appalachian forests are taken soon enough and 
rightly handled they will eventually produce continually 
three-fourths of the hardwood supply of the country and do 
it without exhausting the forests. In fact it can be done 
in such a way as to improve the forest. 

Our experience will doubtless be the same in this respect 
aus that of Germany. In Saxony the cut, which represents 
only the growth, increased 55 percent during the period 
from 1820 to 1904, bringing the annual yield to 93 cubic 
feet an acre. Prussia shows a still more pronounced in 
crease. In 1830 the cut was only 20 cubic feet an acre and 
in 1865 had only increased to 24 cubic feet. But in 1890, 
owing to proper management, it had risen to 52 and in 
1904 to 65 cubie feet. These results came largely from 
nonagricultural lands, sandy plains, swamps rough 









and 
mountain slopes and from forests which had been misman- 
aged much the same as ours. Under right management an 
equal increase may be expected from Appalachian forests. 
To this increase of yield we must look to mect the increase 
which is certain to come in demand. 

Pennsylvania has increased its state forest reserves during 
1907 and thus far in 1908 from 701,000 to 775,000 acres. 
It maintains an academy at Mont Alto, where young men are 
educated to be foresters, and as soon as they are educated 
are assigned to stations on the During the 
year ten graduates have been put in charge of definite ¢ 
The forest reserve holdings of Pennsylvania are being g 
ally enlarged. There is probably under contract at the pres- 
ent time sor purchase nearly 100,000 acres additional. 

From Michigan we learn that the results from forest serv 
ice in the way of timber growth, planting and in matters 
connected with the nursery have been fairly satisfactory, 
but as yet Michigan has done but little that is of practical 





reserves. 











value. The zovernment has reserved from homestead and 
sale ail the government lands in the northern half of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan: also about 40,000 acres of 
agricultural college land, which was set aside for forestry 


purposes by the last Michigan legislature. 
The forest commission of New York state has since 1901 
been planting seedling trees for the purpose of reforesting 





waste Jands in the forest reserve. Since then plantations 
have been made each vear in the Adirondacks: over 500,000 
seedling trees were planted in 7902 and about 450,000) in 
1904. These plantations were made at various places, the 


largest one in Franklin county, on burned over and denuded 


lands. Coniferous species only were used on these planta 
tions. The Scotch pine and white pine planted on these 
plantations are in a very satisfactory condition, having 
reached an average hight of from five to eight feet 

The only plantation of hardwoods yet undertaken was 
made in 14. The land selected for this purpose was a 
grassy field containing seventy acres, situated on Canoe 


point, on the lower end of Grindstone island, St. Lawrence 
river. The species planted consisted of red oak. pin oak, 
chestnut, black locust, black walnut, white ash and hickory, 
about S0O,000) seedlings in all being planted, mostly oak. 
Fully one-third of these plants were destroyed during the 
next winter by field mice, which, burrowing under the snow, 
gnawed the vark away or cut off the stem completely 
When the damage was discovered measures were taken to 
poison the mice, and large quantities of cornmeal mixed 
with strychnine were distributed over the field. The plants 
which escaped injury are now alive and doing well 

The state of Connecticut apprepriates $1,000 a year for 
buying and improving land. These forests are small, the 
chief object being to furnish examples of good forest meth 
ods to private owners in that region. ‘They have three 
tracts, one of 1,100 acres in Portland, 300 acres in Union 
and 140 acres in Sunsbury. Besides these tracts the Con 
necticut experiment station has carried on extensive forest 
pianting experiments on an area of sand plain land in 
Windsor. 

An effort will be made to secure from the next legislature 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the purpose of acquiring 
at least one tract in each county of the state. They have 
an efficient forest fire warden system. consisting of about 
400 men as town and district wardens all over the state 
The fires which these wardens put out vary in size from an 


acre to 2.000 or 3.000 acres. The average cost of ex 
tinguishing fifty-six fires was $9.57 each. The expense of 


the fire warden system is borne one-half by the town, one 
fourth by the state and one-fourth by the county. 


Owing to the increased feeling of safety from forest fires 
many private owners have now become interested in fores 
try, especially the planting up of waste lands, of which 


there are some 200,000 or 300,000 acres in the state. 

In 1906 the first attempt to secure seedlings for private 
owners at reasonable rates from the nursery companies was 
made and 100,000 trees were planted in the state. In 1907 
the number was increased to 350,000 and this spring over 
500,000 trees were set out. The state gives talks or lec 
tures before any organization interested in forestry and 
the state forester also gives a course of instructions of six 
weeks in the agricultural college in Connecticut and is doing 
splendid work in an educational way. 

It is encouraging to see on all sides evidence of a growing 
interest in the preservation of our forests, and the whole 
country seems to have awakened to the fact that the end 





is in sight unless something is done, and that quickly The 
government service seems aggressive and it is likely that in 
a few years practical results of great value to the country 






will be manifest. By specializing forest management the 
great variety of woods will be maintained and the restoration 
of an adequate supply for the needs of the people will be 
accomplished of a measurable value. 

We repeat again the recommendations made in our pre- 
vious reports, that state legislative bodies and the American 
Congress be petitioned for the enactment of the following 
laws: 

First—To relieve for a long period of years lands owned 
by individuals that shall be devoted to forest growth under 
practical supervision. 

Second—To provide legislation that shall insure individual 
timber owners protection from fire and depredation 

Third—Theat the several states shall take up in a compre- 


hensive and practical way the replanting of lands undesira- 
ble for riculture for timber. 
Fourth—-That national legislatures be invoked to prohibit 
the exportation of logs. 
Fiftth—That the federal government make a census of the 
stumpage of the United States. 
MAURICE M. 





WALL, Chairman. 


Emile Guenther then read the report of the transpor- 
tation committee, which was in full as follows: 


Committee on Transportation. 


Your committee on‘ transportation beg to report that dur- 
ing the last twelve months the following matters were taken 
up, namely : 

A letter dated November 3, 1907, from the Lumbermen’s 
‘ub of Cincinnati, in reference to an increase in the mini 
mum weights from 30,000 to 34,000 pounds. Your chairman 
referred that letter to our Vhiladelphia exchange, who 
passed the following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That it is the sentiment of the ex- 

change that it would be desirable to have the railroad 
companies who have fixed the minimum required weight 
of shipments of lumber at 34,000 pounds insert a clause 
in their notices, to the effect that where a car is appar- 
ently loaded to its full capacity, and it is evident that 
it is a physical impossibility to load sufficient lumber 
to make 34,000 pounds, such shipments shall be billed 
ont at the actual weight of the lading. 
\ copy was forwarded to the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati. Since that time C. E. Gill, chairman of the official 
‘laxsification committee, reported unfavorably in reference 
to the above. 

A letter dated November 16, 1907, from the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in reference 
to an amendment to the interstate commerce law in changing 
rates, a resolution upon the suggestion of your chairman 
was adopted by the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Vhiladelphia, 
as follows: 

2. Wuereas, The interstate commerce law now in 
effect does not contain any provision whereby a hearing 


is required before a change in any interstate freight 
rate May become effective ; and 
WHEREAS, Experience has fully demonstrated the 


urgent necessity for an amendment to 
serious defect; therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadel- 
phia that, at the present session of Congress, an amend- 
ment shall be offered providing substantially that when 
any railroad company seeks to advance or lower any 
published through freight rate used in interstate com- 
merce or change classification of any commodity it 
must, if objection be made thereto, receive the“approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission before such 
rates or changes in classification shall become effective. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed 
to each of the senators and representatives in Congress 
from the state of Vennsylvania and to the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Similar resolutions were adopted February 10, 
the Hlardwood Manufacturers’ association 
as follows: 
4. The Interstate Commerce Commission law now in 
effect does not make any provision requiring a hearing 
before a change in any interstate freight rates become 
effective. Therefore be it 
Resolved, By the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
tion of the United States that we recommend that at 
the coming session of Congress an amendment provid- 
ing that when a railroad company endeavors to change, 
by advancing or lowering, any interstate freight rate, 
or make a change in classification, it shall give notice 


remedy this 


1908, by 
upon our request, 


Associa 





of the same to the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
which change, if approved by said commission, shall 
not go into effect until at least sixty days after such 


change has been made, and in the event that any objec- 

tion be made to such change, interests affected by such 

change shall have an opportunity to appear before said 
commission to file such objections as may be made by 
them. , : 

Your committee greatly appreciates the 
association. 

Several additional letters were received by 
iee from cur members and several kindred 
reference to weights, rates ete., but all such 
he referred to the Interstat: 


cobperation of this 


your commit- 
associations in 
letters should 
Commerce Commission, as out 


lined in a letters received by the chairman from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, as follows 
The duties of this commission relates to rates and 
all regulations and practices concerning rates. We have 






authority upon complaint to reduce a rate or to make 
any order with respect to matters like stop over privi- 
| reconsignment ete. We have no power over claims 


leges, 


against railroads for loss and damage of property in 
transit and the commission has no authority over the 
physical operation of railroads 

I may refer you as an example of what we can do to the 


case of Burgess et al. vs 
In this case th 


Transcontinental 
complaint asserts that an 


Freight Bureau. 
advance of 10 


cents a hundred from Chicago and Chicago points and 
from Mississippi river points to the Pacific coast upon 
hardwood lumber was unreasonable If the commission 


should sustain the contention it would have a right to order 


a reduction to the old basis, or even to put in a lower rate, 
and it could also, if it saw fit. order the railroads to return 
to shippers the amounts collected above the rate established. 

This will perhaps give you some idea of the authority 
which this body exercises : 

As you are aware, the last few years has developed con- 
siderable agitation of one kind or nother, more or less 
conflicting with the policies of the railroads, but your com- 
mittee have felt that this association should take a very 
conservative course, and therefore only those matters which 
appeared practical and reasonable have had our indorsement 
and action 





EMit GvenTHER, Cheirman. 
kK. V. Barcock, 
Firp BRENNER, 


Memphis Delegation. 
de egation of prominent members of the 
Hardwood Lumber Association left Memphis 
“uesdayv on a special sleeper over the Lllinois Central 
to attend the annual at Milwaukee. Arrangements for 
the trip were made by a special «ommittee, of which 
W. L. Crenshaw Included in the party are 
the following: 
A. M. Love, Darnell-Love Lumber Company 


W. LB. Morgan, Anderson-Tully Company. 
U. S. Lambert, Green River Lumber Company. 


Committee. 


\ large 
National 


is chairman. 


J. H. Hines, Barney. & Hines 
I’. If. Ravesies, Standard Lumber Company 
I. W. Dickson, J. W. Dickson Lumber Company 


J. E. Stark, James E. Stark & Co 





W. L. Crenshaw, Bellgrade Lumber Company 

J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company. 
kk. T. Bennett, Bennett Hardwood Lumber Company. 
IF. FE. Gary, Baker Lumber Company. 

(. E. Reynolds, George C. Brown & Co, 

(. L. Wheeler, J. W. Wheeler & Son. 





W. H. Busse, president of the association, together 
with George D. Burgess, left Memphis Sunday night for 
Milwaukee. 

W. B. Morgan, of the Anderson Tully Company, also 
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left Memphis Sunday night for St. Louis to join the 
Memphis delegation at Chicago and come to Milwaukee. 
George C. Ehemann, president of the Business Men’s 
Club, expected to come, but found at the last minute 
that it would be impossible for him ‘to leave. 
Attendance. 
Wilson, Milwaukee; F, P. Hiles Lbr. Co. 


Milwaukee; Forster-Whitman Lbr. Co. 
Edinburgh, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 


George B. 
Cc. C. Forster, 
Henry Maley, 


W. M. Weston, Boston, Mass.; W. M. Weston Co. 
Grace M. Corwin, Chicago; Noble-Corwin Lbr. Co. 
H. S. Frame, Milwaukee; Noble-Corwin Lbr. Co. 


Walter E. Johns, Cincinnati, Ohio; William H. Perry 


ane. Co. 
G. Powell, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lbr. Co. 
Roys, South Bend, Ind.; Fullerton-Powell Hard- 


wood Lbr. Co. 
Ferdinand Brenner, 


Rockport, Ky.; S. M. Burgess & Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Perkins Lbr. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Darling Lbr. Co. 
George C. Flanner, Chicago; Flanner-Steger Lbr. Co. 
E. O. Robinson, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mowbray & Robinson. 
James R. Davidson, Milwaukee. 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Ferd Brenner Lbr. 
. Burgess, 
, ee 
R. L. Gilbert, 


W. W. Armstrong, Detroit, Mich.; the Trowbridge Co. 

Cc. F. Lusk, Owen, Wis.; J. S. Owen Lbr. Co. 

James Danaher, jr., Dollarville, Mich.; Danaher Hard- 
wood Lbr. Co. 

F. R. Gadd, Chicago; Wisconsin Lbr. Co. 

J. M. Pritchard, Indianapolis, Ind.; Long-Knight Lbr. 
Co. 

O. J. Smith, Eastlake, Mich.; R. G. Peters Salt & Lbr. 
Co. 

O. L. Larsen, Manistee, Mich.; Buckley & Douglas Lbr. 
Co. 

A. H. Ruth, Chicago; G. W. Jones Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Heinemann, Wausau, Wis.; B. Heinemann Lbr. 
Co. 

Emil Guenther, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frederick S. Underhill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Wistar, Un- 
derhill & Co. 

James H. West, Chicago; Esterbrook-Skeele Lbr. Co. 

G. E. Reynolds, Memphis, Tenn.; George C. Brown & Co. 

Daniel Wertz, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

Frank N. Snell, Milwaukee. 

Claude Maley, Evansville, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

W. S. Darnell, Memphis, Tenn.; Darnell-Taenzer Lbr. 
Co. 

Edward J. Young, Madison, Wis.; Brittingham & Young 
Co. 

TT. J. Christian, South Bend, Ind.; Maley & Wertz. 

E. A. Deem, Dayton, Ohio; Miami Lbr. & Veneer Co. 

S. Burkholder, Crawfordsville, Ind.; S. Burkholder Lbr. 
Co. 

B. H. Cook, Petoskey, Mich. 

Alexander H. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

E. J. Petteys, Chicago; Leavitt Lbr. Co. 

oe McLean, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hugh McLean Lbr. Co. 

Y. Fellows, Nashville, Tenn.; Wilson Lbr. & Land Co. 

EE, I. Fellows, Racine, Wis.; G. D. Fellows Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Dion, Chicago; Maisey & Dion. 

Carl H. Schneider, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dudley Lbr. Co. 

Robert Murdock, Washington, Ind.; Murdock Lbr. Co. 

A. M. Love, Memphis, Tenn.; Darnell-Love Lbr. Co. 

J. C. Love, Leland, Miss.; Darnell-Love Lbr. Co. 

George B. Zearing, De Valls Bluff, Ark.; Sioaeman- 
Zearing Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Trainer, Chicago;. Trainer Bros. Lbr. Co. 


Arthur Ellis, Milwaukee. 
George W. Stoneman, De 
Zearing Lbr. Co. 


Valls Bluffs, Ark.; Stoneman- 


J. W. Thompson, Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Thompson Lbr. 
Co. 

F. R. Bissell, Rib Falls, Wis.; Wausau Lbr. Co. 

P. H. Ravesies, Memphis, Tenn.; Standard Lbr. Co. 

Paul Johnson, Thompson, Mich.; North Shore Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Gamble, Rib Falls, Wis.; Wausau Lbr. Co. 

W. W. Garrott, Frankfort, Ind.; W. W. Garrott & Son. 

A. W. Willis, Milwaukee; R. F. Krebs Lbr. Co. 

H. J. Dudley, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dudley Lbr. Co. 

George H. Lusk, Thorp, Wis.; Nye, Lusk & Hudson Co. 

Cc. L. Wheeler, Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Wheeler & Co. 

F. P. Southgate, Chicago; National Hardwood Lbr. As- 
sociation. 

Henry Schneider, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dudley Lbr. Co. 

F. B. Robertson, Memphis, Tenn.; Robertson-Fooshe 
Lbr. Co. 

Frank G. Wurzburg, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. G. Gibson 
Melivaine & Co 

J. B. Griffin, Elk Rapids, Mich.; Elk Rapids Lbr. Co. 

Louis C. Krug, St. Louis, Mo.; Krug Lbr. Co. 

Theodor Pagel, Milwaukee; Pine Lbr. Co. 

G. C. Robson, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 

James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn.; James E. Stark & Co. 


William Schlosser, Milwaukee. 


Owen M. Bruner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Owen M. Bruner Co. 


Alex H. Bohn, St. Louis, Mo.; Waldstein Lbr. Co. 

Cc. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

John Dickson, Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Dickson & Co. 

T. A. Schneider, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co. 

D. C. Stimson, Owensboro, Ky.; J. V. Stimson. 

Maurice M. Wall, Buffalo, N. Y.; Buffalo Hardwood 

br. : "| 

W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn.: Russe & Burgess. 

os n Lovett, Rhinelander, Wis. ; Brown Bros. Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Stowe, Fond du Lac, Ww is.; Upson Lbr. Co. 

Charles F. Lusk, Owen, Wis. ; Hardwood Lbr. Manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin. 

John P. Meer, Milwaukee; Sands Lbr. Co. 

E. E. Goodlander, Memphis, Tenn.; Goodlander-Robert- 
son Lbr. Co. 

George Engel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Engel Lbr. Co. 


Vilas 


Co. 


Walter C. Winchester, 
County Lbr. Co. 

H. P. Humphrev, Appleton, Wis.; 

D. F. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn.; Osborne & Clark. 

Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky.; Ferguson & Palmer Co. 

A. W. Sumner, St. Louis, Mo.; Ozark Cooperage & Lbr. 
Co. 

John N. Scatcherd, Buffalo, N. Y.; 

E, C. Groesbeck, Ludington, Mich.; 
Co. 

H. F. Below, Marshfield, Wis.; 

George E. Foster, Mellen, Wis.; 

George H. Chapman, Stanley, 
Co. 

Edward Buckley, 
Lbr. Co. 

A. R. Owen, Owen, 

FE. R. Moore, 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; 


G. W. Jones Lbr. 


Seatcherd & Sons. 
Stearns Salt & Lbr. 


Vollmar & Below Co. 

Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co. 
Wis.; Northwestern Lbr. 
Manistee, 


Wis. 
Phillips, W is. 


Mich.; Buckley 


; John S. Owen Lbr. Co. 
John R. Davis Lbr. Co. 


& Douglas 


W. S. Lambert, Memphis, Tenn.: Green River Lbr. Co. 

J. H. P. Smith, Ashland, Ky.; Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

M. D. Reeder, Boyne City, Mich.; W. H. White Co. 
_R. W. Smith, Manistee, Mich.; Louis Sands Salt & Lbr. 
oO. 

Edward Fitzgerald, Cadillac, Mich.; Mitchell Bros. Co. 

M. Halsted, Minneapolis, Minn.; Fullerton-Powell 

Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

J. J. Phillips, Green Bay, Wis.; Diamond Lbr. Co. 


. A. Landeck. Milwaukee; 
V. A. White, Milwaukee, Landeck Lbr. Co. 
W. E. Nickey, Princeton, Ind.: Green River Lbr. Co. 
H. Ballou, Cadillac, Mich.; Cobbs & Mitchell. 
R. F. Hodges, Milwaukee,. Wis. 
W. E. Hoshall, Eola, La.; Hoshall & McDonald Bros. 
8. C, Major, Memphis, Tenn,; S. C, Major Lbr, Co. 


Landeck Lbr. Co. 


Grand Rapids, Wis.; Arpin Hardwood Lb 


PR J. 


Ce oya W. 
A. Jarvis, Eau Claire, 


Arpin, 


Long, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wis.; Stevens & Jarvis Lbr. Co. 


J. V. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; Menomonie Bay Shore 
Lbr. Co. 
D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich. 


B. Young, Evansville, Ind.; Young & Cutsinger. 
Bruce Odell, Cadillac, Mich.; Cummer, Diggins & Co. 
“ M. 4 Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; Menomonie Bay Shore 
br. 
William J. Wagstaff, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Joseph Deal, Hooper, Mich. 
John M. Woods, East Cambridge, Mass. ; 
- — 


Ind.; S. P. 
Mo.; 


; John M. Woods 
».. . Panne, Ft. Wayne, Coppock & Sons 

or. 

te G. Rolfes, St. Louis, 
br. Co. 

Cc. E. Tegge, Milwaukee; Tegge Lbr. Co. 

E. W. Leech, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles McQuewan, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Arthur H. Barnard, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph Murphy, Cadillac, Mich.; Cadillac Handle Co. 

B. F. McMillan, McMillan, Wis.; B. F. McMillan & Bro. 

T. T. Bartelme, Minneapolis, Minn. 

George B. Dunton, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Bride Lbr. Co. 

Otis A. Felger, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Bonnell Co. 

M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; 
Lbr. Co. 

W. G. Matson, Lebanon, Ky.; Lebanon Lbr. Co. 

Cc. E. Borgeson, Chicago; Industrial Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Morgan, Memphis, Tenn.; Anderson-Tully Co. 

J. C. Knox, Cadillac, Mich.; Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Assn. 

William F. Gustine, Cadillac, Mich.; A. F. Anderson. 

O. R. Duggan, Pellston, Mich.; Tindle & Jackson. 

Gardner I. Jones, Boston, Mass.; Jones Hardwood Co. 
tm a V. Nichols, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Nichols & Cox 

or. Co. 
mn W. Perkins, jr., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Perkins Lbr. 

Cc. F. Williams, Cadillac, Mich.; Williams Bros. Co. 

ae Green, Cadillac, Mich.; Williams Bros. Co. 

J. G. Van Keulen, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Van Keulen 

& Ww ilkinson Lbr. Co 

H. C. Mills, Buffalo, N. Y.; Taylor & Crayte. 

Theo. Fathauer, Chicago; "Theo. Fathauer Co. 

O. O. Agler, Chicago; Upham- & Agler. 

8S. P. C. Hostler, Chicago; Empire Lbr. Co. 

Cc. B. Dudley, Memphis, Tenn.; Dudley Lbr. 

Charles <A. helps, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Phelps-Bonnell Co. 

L. E. Ridley, Chicago; W. E. Barrett & Co. 

J. J. Fink, Chicago; Fink-Heidler Co. 

Charles A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; 
man Co. 

Orson E. Yeager, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wilson-Reheis-Rolfes 


Thomas Mac- 
Hackley-Phelps- 


Menomonie Bay Shore 


Co. 
Hackley- 


W. H. Sill, Minneapolis, Minn.; Minneapolis Lbr. Co. 

Frank H. Long, Minneapolis, Minn.; National Hardwood 
Lbr. Assn. 

George D. Burgess, Memphis, Tenn.; Russe & Burgess. 

A. R. Vinnedge, Chicago; A. R. Vinnedge Lbr. Co. 

R. B. Watrous, Milwaukee; Sec’y Citizens’ Business 
League. 


Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac, Mich.; Murphy 
E. K. Pritchett, Grand —, Mich.; The 


& Diggins. 
Macey Co. 


W. W. Dings, St. Louis, Mo.; Garetson- Greason Lbr. Co. 
O. W. Brightman, W ausaukee, Wis.; Bird & Wells Lbr. 
oO. 

L. W. Edwards, Antigo, Wis.; Edwards Lbr. Co. 

C. P. Crosby, Rhinelander, Wis 


G. H. Bulgrin, Madison, Wis.; Brittingham & Young Co. 
W. S. Wheeler, Marshfield, Wis.; Vollmar & Below Co. 
H. Hartzell, Dayton, Ohio; George N. Hartzell. 
W. A. Bonsack, St. Louis, Mo.; Bonsack Lbr. Co. 
Charles MecQuewan, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
o Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Perrine-Armstrong 
oO. 
ae L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md.; John L. Aleock & Co. 
. L. Tibbits, Milwaukee; Tibbits-Cameron Lbr. Co. 
t A. Bruett, Milwaukee; Wilbur Lbr. Co. 
Tibbits, Milwaukee: Tibbits-Cameron Lbr. Co. 


J..P. 
Frank A. Beyer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Pascola Lbr. Co. 
Y.; Standard Hard- 


Arthur W. Kreinheder, Buffalo, N. 
“— Lbr. Co. 
A Swain, Shelbyville, Ind.; D’Heur & Swain Lbr. Co. 
E K. Conn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Bayou “Land & Lbr. Co 
Irvine McCauley, Chicago; McCauley-Saunders Lbr. Co. 
W. M. Hopkins, Chicago; Theodore Fathauer Co. 
James Buckley, Brookville, Ind. 
F. L. Michelson, Johannesburg, Mich.; 
Mfg. Co. 
&. D Bolton, Chicago; Hayden & Westcott. 
Alex Lendrum, Kansas City, Mo.; Penrod Walnut & 


Veneer Co. 
Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; Kneeland-Bigelow 


Johannesburg 


Co. 
W. W. Knight, Indianapolis, Ind.; Long-Knight Lbr. Co. 
B. F. Dulweber, Cincinnati, Ohio.; John Dulweber & Co. 
Robert E. Orff, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robinson Lbr. Co. 
Paul Schmedt, Chicago. 
W. K. Hubbard, Milwaukee; Colonial Lbr. & Tbr. Co. 
sw: Staple, Gladstone, Mich. 
I. L. Skeith, Milwaukee; Allis-Chalmers Co. 
William Harvey, Milwaukee; Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Chalmers Curtis, Petoskey, Mich.; W. H. White Co. 
S. C. Bennett, Chicago; Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 
G. Von Platen, Boyne City, Mich. 
F. M. Baker, Chicago; Hardwood Mills Lbr. Co. 
Cc, L. Faust, Paducah, Ky.; Faust Bros. Lbr. Co. 
R. J. O'Reilly, St. Louis, Mo.; O’Reilly Lbr. Co. 
F. A. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 

wee Cc. Whitmarsh, St. Louis, Mo.; W. T. Ferguson 
or. 

ame L. Stern, Chicago; Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


y . Trainer, Chicago; Trainer Bros. Lbr. Co. 
H. McLaughlin, Chicago; S. M. Burgess & Co. 
Ww. v Stubbings, Chicago; Stubbings Co 
rig & T. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; We. Jones Lbr. Co. 
F. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; F. iy® Smith ¢ 
A. z "McCausland, Memphis, Tenn.; W. E. Kelley & Co. 
7 A. Hafner, St. Louis, Mo.; Hafner Mfg. Co. 
V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 
DM M. Kneeland, Lewiston, Mich.; Michelson & Hanson 
r. Co. 
George H. Wilbur, Milwaukee; Wilbur Lbr. Co. 
Frank J. Cannon, Milwaukee; Tibbits- Cameron Lbr. Co. 
W. H. Stubbings. , a Chicago; Stubbings Co. 
Cc. V. MeMillan, Fond du Lac, Wis.; B. A. McMillan. 
E W. McCullough, Chicago; Nat’l Wagon Mfrs. Assn. 
. W. Armstrong, Detroit, Mich.; Trowbridge Lbr. Co. 
e Taussig, Milwaukee. 
oe. Christianson, Manistee, Mich.; Ellis Lbr. Co. 
W. C. Mansfield, Menominee, Mich.; Sanford & Tread- 
way. 
James H. Lang, Chicago; Kirby Lbr. Co. 
F. E. Longwell, Pittsburg, Pa.; National Casket Co. 





NEW LUMBER FREIGHT RATES IN EFFECT. 


New rates on lumber from points in Washington and 
Oregon territory and points on the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroad have been put into effect in 
Illinois and Missouri. Previous to putting into effect 
these new rates shippers have had to depend on a 
combination of local rates, 


Sawyer-Good- ° 


FLAYS SERVICE OF A SOUTHERN RAILWAY. S 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., June 8.—Commissioner Scott, 
member of Mississippi’s railroad commission, recently 
submitted to that body an almost unprecedentedly caustic | 
report regarding the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City rail- 
way’s trackage and service, and in no uncertain terms 
condemned the modus operandi of that line from the 
absence of drinking water to the dilapidated condition 
of the road bed. He charges the line, among a multi- 
plicity of other violations, with not maintaining a uni- 
form freight tariff, alleging rank discrimination. He 
further cites that where there should be employed on 
various sections fifteen to twenty men there are worked 
but four to six. The freight service, passenger service, 
settlement, or, rather, non-settlement of freight claims, 
and various and sundry other existing conditions come 
in for unmitigated condemnation. Commissioner Scott 
recommended that the road be at once ordered to repair 
its line thoroughly. It is sincerely hoped that Commis- 
sioner Scott will not confine his tours of inspection to 
the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railway. Other roads 
in this section of the state are in a deplorable state of 
disrepair, and no railroad commissioner could, upor 
investigation, fail to urge a peremptory order similar to 
that of Commissioner Scott. The ties, trestle timbers, 
stations and other properties of the roads are rotten and 
in many instances travel over the roads is dangerous, 
owing to the rotten ties. Millions of feet of ties should 
be purchased at once by the roads of this state. 

The state railroad commission is busily engaged assess- 
ing the various railroads of the state. Most of these 
lines have had representatives before the commission 
endeavoring to avert increases in the present bases of 
assessment. 


MASSACHUSETTS LUMBER TRADE GOLF MEET. 

Boston, Mass., May 22.—The Lumber Trade Golf 
Association will hold its meet at the Braeburn Country 
Club, West Newton, Mass., June 23 and 24. The see- 
retary, F. W. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Wiggin, asks 
those who are planning to visit Boston at that time to 














THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN CUP. 
notify him as soon as possible as it will be difficult to 


secure hotel accommodations at that time. The Lenox 
is to be made headquarters. 
The following are the members of the Lumber Trad 


Golf Association: 





c. L. Adams. John M. D. Heald. L. P. Rider. 
H. E. Baker. H. G. Hazard. T. T. Reid. 
Henry Cape. M. P. Harlow. W. L. Rice. 
Cc. R. Caskey. G. I. Jones. S. P. Rylance, jr. 
I. N. Chase. R. N. Jackson. Fred M. Stearns. 
Arthur Crombie. R. G. Kay. Cc. F. Stran. 
A. R. Carr. D. A. Lucey. Thomas M. Sizer. 
J. D. Crary. F. W. Lawrence. Cc. O. Skinner. 

J. Coppock. ag E. Lane. E. H. Silliman. 
H. G. Chamberlain. J. Lake. Ralph Souder. 
Fred B. Cutler. Wiucene Lawrence. = W. Smedley. 


Henry C. Matthews. Hl. Smedley. 
P. H. Moore. Jack Thomas. 

Fred S. Morse. w. 
Howard C. Morse. F. 


G. H. Davenport. 
Lewis Dill. 
G. N. Donaldson. 


A. Ta 
R. H. Downman. B. Witherbee. 


Herman H. Duker. John G. Nicholson. R. W. Wistar. 
Parker D. Dix. James W. Oakford. .§ A. Wimsatt. 
George E. French. E. F. Perry. W. M. Whaley. 
William D. Gill, jr. H. C. Philbrick. H. H. Wiggin. 

Cc. R. Guy. E. E. Price. Waldron Williams. 
Thomas Hughes. Guy E. Robinson. Fred E. Woods. 


E. F. Henson. 

The following members are the association’s officers: 
F. B. Witherbee, of Boston, president; T. B. Rice, of 
Philadelphia, vice president; F. W. Lawrence, of Boston, 
secretary and treasurer; L. P. Rider and G. E. Robin- 
son, of New York city, and W. D. Gill, of Baltimore, 
directors. 
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SOUTHERN RAILROADS EXTEND. 


New Railroads to Enter New Orleans—Lumber 
Territory to Be Opened—Construction 
Work Planned for the Summer. 


New OruEANS, La., June 9.—A revival of activity 
in transportation circles, with reports of rail extensions 
and betterments, is one of the signs of general business 
revival just now. From Jackson, Miss., comes news 
that the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago, formed by 
the amalgamation of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City and another line, is to be chartered immediately 
and has decided upon its plan for entering New Orleans. 
It is stated that the New Orleans extension will be 
built from Ovette, in Jones county, Mississippi, one of 
the new towns on the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City, 
southward probably to Nicholson, on the New Orleans 
& Northeastern. Such a line would be between eighty 
and ninety miles in length and would traverse portions 
f the counties of Jones, Perry, Forest, Lemar, Pearl 
River and Hancock, all heavily timbered. Whether the 
oad will be built from Nicholson into New Orleans 
n a line practically paralleling the New Orelans & 
Northeastern, or whether it will secure trackage rights 
wer the latter road, is not yet clearly indicated. The 
ine of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City is also, 

cording to present plans, to be extended from Middle- 
ton, Tenn., its northern terminus, to the Ohio or Mis- 
sissippi river. 

There is also in Mississippi a rumor that the old 
\atehez & Southern railroad project is to be revived, 
and the franchises and rights now held by that concern 
re to be taken over by a syndicate. The original 
Natchez & Southern project contemplated a line from 
Natehez to New Orleans and another from Natchez to 

lobile, with a possible branch to some Mississippi 
Sound port. Part of the line has been completed and 

ut in operation. There is a suspicion that the Good- 
vear syndicate is behind the revival and that it will 

developed as a portion of the New Orleans Great 
Northern system, but all this seems at present to be 
ittle more than gossip and speculation. 

The Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroad has _pe- 
titioned the city council of Monroe, La., to extend 

time limit for the completion of the northern end 

f its line from January, 1910, to January, 1911. The 
road is now completed to Wardville, on Bayou Barth- 
clomew, and trains are being operated that far. The 
foundations for a drawbridge at Wardville have been 

mpleted and the steelwork on the bridge will be rushed. 

grade has, it is reported, been completed from 
ivou Bartholomew to Crossett and Hamburg. 

The Louisiana Railroad Commission has ordered the 

w Orleans & Northeastern to repair and place in a 

‘roughly safe and satisfactory condition, before Janu- 

1, 1909, its entire roadbed in Louisiana. 
he federal board of engineers for rivers and _ har- 
rs will hold public hearing at Lake Charles, La., 
June 18, on the inland waterway from the Rio 
tirande to the Mississippi, better known as the inter- 
stal canal. The government has done considerable 
rk on this project and one or two links are nearly 
dy for connection. Additional appropriations and 
definite correlation of the several canals are de- 
ed to complete and unify the system. The coming 
iring was requested by the congressional rivers and 
rbors committee, and during its visit to Louisiana 
e board of engineers will also, it is understood, visit, 
spect and report upon the Atchafalaya bay ship chan- 
at Morgan City, which the government has been 
juested to take over, improve and maintain after 
mbursing the ship channel company for its outlay 
the improvement. 


el 


FREIGHT CAR SURPLUS. 
Statistical report No. 23A of the American Railway 
\ssociation’s Committee on Car Efficiency shows a con- 
lerable reduction in the grand total of the country’s 
rplus ears. The total on May 13, the date of the 
evious report, was 404,534. This number has been 
luced to 381,904, which was the total number of sur- 


a 


plus cars reported on May 27. The decrease of 22,630 
ears consists of 20,346 coal and gondola cars and the 
balance flat cars. Box and miscellaneous remained about 
stationary in the grand total. Reports from the prin- 
cipal trunk lines roads indicated that from 40 to 50 
percent of the decrease in surplus cars would be ac- 
counted for by the increase in shop cars which are not 
included in these figures. 

Improvement is noted in the eastern, central and 
southern sections of the country, while southwest and 
Pacific states show practically no change. In group 2, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern 
Pennsylvania, and group 3, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
western Pennsylvania, there is considerable improvement 
in the coal car situation; while in group 6, which in- 
cludes Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas; group 7, Montana, Wyoming and Nebraska, 
and group 8, Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma, the demand for box cars has shown an in- 
crease with a consequent reduction in the surplus as 
reported. 


RAILWAYS AND FORESTS. 


Canada Atlantic Railway Sets Good Example to 
All Lines Traversing Lumber Sections—Every 
Precaution Taken Against Fire. 





Before the advent of the railway, a beautiful green 
forest ; after the railway is built, only a blackened waste. 

Such has been the experience of Canada during the 
construction of a railway; that there is no necessity for 
such to happen has been proved by actual experience. 
The Canada Atlantic railway runs through what was 
one of the most valuable pineries in Canada. Its builder, 
J. R. Booth, was himself a lumberman of long experience, 
and he placed on his contractor restrictions as to burn- 
ing brush and setting fires generally, to the end that no 
fire of importance occurred in the whole course of the 
building of the railway. In the building of the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario railway, 100 miles, serious 
forest fires have been few, by reason of continual and 
watchful patrolling of the line and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the road runs through some tracts of tim- 
ber of the greatest value. 

During the construction of the Canadian Pacific and 
other railways unfortunately similar vigilance has not 
been exercised, and along that line many serious fires 
took place. To this, more than to all other causes, is 
due the fact that the whole country from Nipigon, Ont., 
westward nearly to Winnipeg has been burnt over, to 
say nothing of the many tracts in the Rockies, covered, 
until the railway was built, with one of the finest forests 
in the world. In 1869 a solid forest stretched from 
Nipigon westward nearly to Winnipeg. Partially burnt 
at the time of the passage of the troops to suppress the 
Reill rebellion in 1885 completed the destruction, though 
even then, in 1885, one could walk a hundred miles east 
of Lake Superior through unburnt forest. 

The building of the Grand Trunk Pacific furnishes the 
greatest problem of the present in forest protection. 
In the eastern section and in that now being constructed 
westward from Edmonton much danger from fire must 
be guarded against. The authorities of the province of 
New Brunswick, through which the road runs, have con- 
ferred with the Dominion authorities as to taking steps 
to guard against the setting of forest fires during the 
building of the road in that province, where some very 
valuable tracts of timber are traversed by the right of 
way, and arrangements have now been made for a patrol 
of the lines this summer. Patrol of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific west of Edmonton, Alberta, has also been ar- 
ranged and is now in operation. Had like precautions 
been taken years ago, during the time of the early build- 
ing of railways in Canada, millions’ worth of tall timber 
would still be growing instead of worthless brush. 

BABB 

A permanent forestry policy is being agitated in 
North Carolina. Information concerning forests will 
be disseminated and the work will be in the hands and 
under the supervision of the state officials and a repre- 
sentative now connected with national forestry bureau. 
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SOUTHERN PINE SUPPLIES. 


Definite Statement Concerning Operation of Yellow 
Pine Mills and Stocks on Hand—Heavy 
Curtailment in All Grades, 


Were Kipling to write this story he would speak of 
the eyrie stillness of a city at miunight mingling with 
its weird noises; of the shuffling gait of the compositor 
who many times had traveled from the composing room 
to the copy reader’s desk, of the general sleepy-eyed 
weariness of an editorial staff that had labored fourteen 
hours, and then he would pounce upon the makeup man, 
first relating his family history and probable destiny, 
after which he would get down to the meat of the mat- 
ter and tell what happened. The makeup man was eager 
for the finish. For several hours he had been waiting to 
send forth the glad halloo «‘ All up.’’ Just before giv- 
ing voice to these gladsome tidings it was necessary to 
fill a half-column. Nothing current was of suitable size. 
Going to the boneyard he found something to fit and 
lifted his voice and proclaimed the joyous news. 

About eight months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received a photograph and a short article relating to the 
stock carried by the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Com- 
pany, of Gulfport, Miss. While specific information was 
given in regard to the size of the stock carried the cor- 
respondent used adjectives bordering on the superlative. 
The illustration with the accompanying text was put on 
a heldover galley and remained snugly ensconced there 
until eight months later when the makeup man selected 
it to fill up his paper, as related in the foregoing. The 
article stated that the Holmes & Herrick Lumber Com- 
pany, of Gulfport, Miss.—eight month ago—had on hand 
approximately 6,000,000 feet of stock, in addition to 
which it carried an ‘‘immense’’ quantity of sawed tim- 
ber which was stored in a convenient bayou. Were all 
this stock on hand at the present time it would not be 
sufficient to cause apprehension in the minds of the 
holder or justify the buyer’s hopes of securing supplies 
at low cost. The stock carried by the company at the 
time the article was written were slightly in excess of 
normal. This company has continued in business, how- 
ever, and naturally has disposed of any surplus it may 
have held eight months ago, and recent advices state that 
the stocks now are sufficient only to supply its current 
foreign trade. 

The precipitate action of the makeup man seems to 
have brought up an international question in regard to 
stocks, not alone at Gulfport but at other ports on the 
Gulf. The interest manifested is sufficiently widespread 
to justify a clear, concise statement regarding the sup- 
ply of yellow pine, or pitch pine as it is known abroad, 
available for export. 

Last October there was a general and in many cases 
an enforced closedown of the mills throughout the yellow 
pine belt. It became so difficult to finance lumber opera- 
tions that the fires in many mills were drawn. So far as 
lumber manufacturers are concerned conditions have not 
improved greatly since the October panic. Money is 
easier to secure, it is true, but the demand for saw mill 
products has been so light that few of the mills closed 
down last fall have deemed it wise to resume operations. 
Others are being operated at reduced capacity and the 
outcome of the last eight months’ business has been to 
reduce stocks. 

Exporters along the Gulf coast secure supplies from 
their own mills, some of which are located on tidewater, 
and from mills in the interior so situated as to secure 
favorable rates on lumber sent to the seaboard for ship- 
ment abroad. Many of these mills are small affairs 
which confine their work largely to the production of 
square edged timbers. Probably 75 to 80 percent of 
these mills are idle at this time. A statement in regard 
to the mills on the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, one of 
the heaviest pitch pine originating lines in the country, 
shows that of 160 mills engaged in cutting pine lumber 
last year only twelve now are being operated. This is 
the equivalent of about 8 percent, and along other lines 
the percentage probably is not much greater. The Holmes 
& Herrick Lumber Company recently stated that of six 
mills owned by it only one now is busy and that one 
only about 50 percent of the time. The general idea in 
the south is to not run the mills until conditions improve 
materially. Production today is nearly equal to the 
demand. It probably would be in excess of requirements 
had not yellow pine secured a larger territory by reason 
of being offered at bargain prices. There is nothing in 
the operation of a yellow pine mill for the stumpage 
owner today for they are much in the same situation as 
the man who caught the bear. He didn’t want to hold 
on and he was afraid to let go. 





A CHANCE FOR THE LOG ROLLEBS. 

The manager of ‘‘Joyland,’’ an amusement park 
on the Point at Duluth, Minn., is arranging an old 
time log rolling contest for the championship of the 
northwest, to be held some time in August. About 
$200 in prizes will be awarded to the men who are 
most skillful in birling the timber, and a general 
invitation has been extended to all log rollers to 
compete in the tournament. There will be no en- 
trance fee and it is probable that a large number 
of famous log rollers of that territory will be seen 
in the contest. Those who wish to enter should write 
for information to T. P. Getz, manager of Joyland, 
Duluth, Minn. 

Last year a big tournament was held August 16, 
17 and 18, in which the La Prairie boys and other 
famous river drivers of that country participated. 
Alan Stewart at that time won the first prize of 
$100 and John La Prairie the second prize of $50. 
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DISCRIMINATION THROUGH RECONSIGNMENT PRIVILEGES BY WAY OF MEMPHIS. 


The Sondheimer Company Complaint Before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Arguments in the ease of EK. Sondheimer Company 
versus the Illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad companies was heard at Washington 
June 4 Clements, Cockrell, 
Prouty and Chairman Knapp were present, the chair- 
man presiding. The counsel for the railroads were 
(. M. Bureh and D. C. Harris. C. L. Marsilliot ap- 
peared for the complainants. Max Sondheimer also 


Commissioners Clark, 


was present, 

The complaint of EK. Sondheimer — wal 
against the so-called Memphis reconsignment priv 
lege. This privilege in effect was stated allowances 
on lumber shipped into Memphis and reeconsigned to 
different traffic association territories. The privilege 
has been withdrawn since the institution of the suit. 
Prior to its withdrawal a lower rate was assessed on 
lumber consigned to Memphis, and it was alleged that 
this was a discrimination against other shippers who 
paid the through published rates. It was alleged also 
that this arrangement favored Memphis as a coneen- 
trating pont against other points in the south, par 


Company was 


ticularly Cairo, where no such allowanee was made. 
The petition originally asked for an order directing 
the railroads to discontinue the practice. Later it 
was amended to inelude a request for reparation in 
the sum of approximately $60,000, | The suit has at- 
tracted widespread attention. The arguments reviewed 
the case in detail. 

After the assignment of time Mr. Burch made a motion 
to dismiss the case on the ground that there was no case, 
as the railroads had discontinued the reconsignment privi- 
t Memphis, which was all that the original com- 
plaint in the case asked for, therefore the relief prayed 
for in the original petition had already been obtained. 
After the filing of the original petition and during the 
complainants asked leave to file an 


lege 


taking of evidence le 
amended petition; which being allowed by the commission 
they filed the amended complaint, asking for reparation 
in the sum of $60,000 on account of alleged discrimina- 
tions. After it was filed the defendant's counsel asked for 
an itemized statement of this claim for damages, show- 
ing the cars, weights, destinations, points of shipment 
and every detail connected with the alleged discrimina- 
tions: but, he stated, up to the present time no such 
statement has been filed with the commission in connec- 
tion with the ease showing for what reparation is asked, 
other than this general statement of a claim for $60,000. 
As the case now stands the original demands made by 
the complainant have been fully met, and all that now 
remains of it is this later plea for reparation. In support 
of the motion to dismiss attention was called to the 
statute of limitations, also the decision of the commission 
in the ease of the Kansas Shippers’ Association, in which 
it was announced that a claim for reparation must always 
be specific in its character and definitely state the items 
for which reparation is asked, so that the defendant may 
know with what he is charged. As the matter stands at 
present, it was stated, there was nothing in the case for 
the commission to act upon. 

Chairman Knapp replied to the effect that no action 
would be taken on the motion to dismiss at the present 
time, but it would be considered in the final disposition 
of the cas 

Mr. Marsilliot, before beginning his argument, called 
ittention to the fact that at the time of the original 
hearing in Memphis and when the details of the claim 


for reparation were asked for by the defendants the com- 
plainants started to get the claim in shape as requested, 
but they were told by the commission that the question 
of detail would not be gone into until it was decided as 
to whether or not the complainant was entitled to repara- 
tion. On this ground he stated that it was his opinion 
that the motion to dismiss would not address itself to the 
sound judgment and discretion of the commission, as 
they were prepared then and there to go into the matter 
in detail. 

Turning to the main argument of the case Mr. Marsil- 
liot called attention to the fact that the Illinois Central 
railroad has in effect a tariff which authorizes the recon- 
signment of lumber at Memphis, based on the following 
shrinkage in rates, and which were in effect April 1, 1907, 
applying from Memphis proper. These rates are set forth 
in I. Cc. C. tariff No. 258 and show the following shrink- 


To Illinois points and points north, 4 cents a hundred 
pounds. 


To Central Freight Association territory, 3 cents a hun- 
dred pounds 

To Western Termini and Joint Traffic Association terri- 
tory, 2 cents a hundred pounds 

What this really meant was that if a carload of lumber 
moved from Dublin, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn... on a rate 
of 7 cents a hundred pounds at any time within ninety 
days after the arrival of the car at Memphis it might be 
to Chicago on a rate of 14 cents a hundred 
pounds, therel ation rate of 21 cents 
«a hundred pounds, 3 cents less a hundred than the com- 
bination of the locals from Dublin to Memphis and Mem- 
phis to Chi » This made a difference between that 
rate in favor of Memphis as against Cairo of 2 cents a 


reconsigned 


y making a combin 
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hundred pounds. 

Continuing, Mr. Marsilliot said the situation practically 
amounts to this: The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley rail- 
road is constructed through the timber belt of the Mis- 
sissippi delta; it has various lines almost parallel and 
practically controls, dominates and monopolizes the trans- 
portation of lumber from that great lumber territory to 


Memphis and points north and east of Memphis. What 
is complained of is that a dealer in Memphis can bring 
in a carload of lumber from Dublin—and when mention 
of Dublin is made it is to be considered that this is simply 
for the purpose of illustration, and that the situation 
applies equally to any other part of the state—and that 
any time within ninety days he may ship out a carload 
of the same kind of lumber—there is nothing to stipulate 
that it must be the same car of lumber—on which freight 


* bill may apply, but simply that it must be the same kind 


of lumber. This may be reconsigned out of Memphis at 
any time within the ninety days to Chicago, Detroit, 
Dayton, or to any other of the consuming centers in the 
north and east on the basis of the through rate. 

The Cairo dealer, on the other hand, said Mr. Marsil- 
liot, is compelled to pay at all times the sum of the two 
locals, a difference of about $21.60 a car of lumber in 
favor of the Memphis dealer. It is to be admitted that 
there are some few points in the delta from which the 
rates are the same, but we have prepared a statement 
of rate from about fifty points in the Mississippi delta 
to these great lumber consuming centers in the north 
und east, comprising in all about 3,168 rates, and the 
differences are shown to be from 1 to 5 cents a hundred 
pounds in more than 2,453 of those rates. The defendants 
think they have found a vast number of errors in this 
Statement. In going over this statement we did discover 
that there were three errors, thus leaving 2,450 rates in 
which the Memphis dealer has the advantage of the 
Cairo dealer. We took the depositions of three or four 
of the most important and representative lumber dealers 
and we found that the Cairo dealer is practically put out 
of business, although he is on the same line of railroad. 
if they had brought anybody before the commission to 
dispute that state of affairs there might be some doubt 
about our statement, but not a single witness was brought 
to say nay to the statement of fact which was presented 
at the hearing. It therefore stands as an established 
fact. Regardless of any representations that have been 
made to the contrary the Cairo dealer is practically shut 
out entirely from the timber belt of the Mississippi delta. 
The inference is that there is something radically wrong 
that can bring about such a situation, and in an effort 
to find what is the cause we find that it is due to this 
reconsigning tariff. We are not basing this case on any 
manipulations of the tariff and the shifting of freight 
bills that may be carried on, but the whole case is based 
on the tariff rate as it is published; the proof in the case 
shows this to be the true state of affairs. 

For instance, continued Mr. Marsilliot, assume now that 
the through rate from Lake Cormorant, Miss., about 
eighteen miles below Memphis, is 21 cents; we find the 
rate from Lake Cormorant to Memphis is 25 cents; in 
this connection it is well to remember that the tariff 
stated that in no instance must the through rate be 
reduced or cut; yet in order to make the through rate 
from Memphis to Chicago the Memphis dealer must have 
paid 15% cents from Memphis to Chicago. Let us see 
what he did do. He had on his hand a paid freight bill 
from Dublin at 7 cents up to Memphis, and instead of 
using the bill from Lake Cormorant he would use the 
Dublin bill. which thus reduced the rate. The brief 
shows and it is not disputed that the reconsigning tariff 
does not prohibit this shifting of the freight bills. 

There is another point to be considered, said Mr. 
Marsilliot. The Memphis lumbermen testified that oak 
lumber dries out 40 percent in weight. Where does that 
bring us? Assume that a carload of oak lumber moves 
from Dublin to Memphis, that it contains 10,000 feet of 
lumber, or a weight for the car of 60,000 pounds. That 
lumber is placed in the yard of the Memphis distributer. 
It dries out 40 percent, leaving a net weight of 36,000 
pounds. When he comes to use this paid expense bill ‘it 
is good out for 60,000 pounds net. Therefore, inasmuch 
as the identity of that particular load of oak lumber has 
not been preserved and there is no demand in the tariff 
that it shall have been so preserved the Memphis dis- 
tributer may put 40 percent more lumber in feet and ship 
it out in the same car, use this Dublin expense bill and in 
that instance he gets an additional reduction of that 
much from Memphis to Chicago on the 4,000 feet which 
he has reconsigned out on that same expense bill, making 
an additional reduction in favor of the Memphis dealer 
of $10.60. But be this as it may we are not placing this 
claim for reparation on this basis; we are basing it 
entirely on.the paper tariff rates. 

No wonder that the Cairo dealer has been practically 
put out of the market; how could he compete with these 
freight bills and with this additional weight allowance 
against him? The great wonder is that there is a single 
distributing yard in Cairo at the present time. This 
complainant has an immense distributing yard at Cairo, 
but has been laboring under this great disadvantage. 

Mr. Marsilliot touched upon the history of the recon- 
signment and referred to Mr. Cameron's testimony to the 
effect that they found this practice in effect when they 
bought the Chesapeake & Ohio Southwestern and that it 
was necessary to continue the same practice in order to 
retain the business, which would have gone from them 
to other rdads. But investigation with reference to the 
lumber moving from Mississippi_to points north is now 
practically all handled by these two roads and they have 
a practical monopoly of the lumber business throughout 
the delta. 

At that point a short discussion took place between 
Chairman Knapp and Mr. Marsilliot, in which the chair- 
man brought out the fact that since the change in the 
tariff, made February 29, 1908, pursuant to letters which 


Cairo’s Handicap—Competition Stifled—How the System Works. 


the railroad had received from Commissioner Clarke as 
to the practice of reconsignment and its eliminationnfrom 
their tariff, the only claim on which the case now rests 
is that for reparation. 

Continuing, Mr. Marsilliot pointed out the difference 
between conditions as they exist at Cairo and Memphis 
and said: They claimed that they were compelled to 
introduce this reconsignment proposition because of com- 
petition; that without it they would lose business. This 
seems feasible on the face, but then attention is called 
to note 5 of the Y. & M. V. tariff, which is as follows: 

Note 5. Lumber. The rates shown herein on lum- 
ber and articles taking the same rate apply only on 
shipments to Memphis, Tenn., proper, or when re- 
shipped via the Illinois Central railroad or Yazoo & 

Mississippi Valley railroad. On shipments that are 

not for Memphis, Tenn., proper, or to be reshipped 

via the Illinois Central railroad or the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley railroad, the rate to Memphis, Tenn., 
will be 3 cents a hundred pounds higher than rates 
shown. When bills of lading are issued by forward- 
ing agent, showing Memphis, Tenn., as the destina- 
tion of the lumber, he will insert therein rate 3 cents 

a hundred pounds higher than shown herein, but will 

waybill shipment at tariff rate, subject to correction 

by agent at Memphis, Tenn., in accordance with 
above, which correction will be accepted by forward- 
ing agent. 

That means that if a shipment is made from Clarks- 
dale to Memphis and the shipper should then take a 
notion to ship it out over the Louisville & Nashville or 
some other line then the shipper is confronted with the 
additional 3 cents a hundred pounds. How is it possible 
to fear competition under an arrangement of that sort? 

Mr. Marsilliot then proceeded to take up the evidence 
of Mr. Cameron as to his understanding of this note 5 
and showed that in one place he stated that the rate 
from Lake Cormorant to Memphis is 5% cents, and moy- 
ing out over another road would increase the rate to 
814 cents; yet further on he stated that there was no 
such understanding to be derived either from the note 
or from anything that he might himself have said. If a 
shipment, Mr. Marsilliot said, came into Memphis from 
Lake Cormorant, billed to the J. W. Thompson Lumbe1 
Company, and was unloaded in its yard it paid the tariff 
rate of 5% cents, and if the company wanted to recon- 
sign that lumber out to Chicago on the reconsigning plan, 
load it out of its yard, ship it on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to Chicago, it did so, and his road would get no 
more out of it and that the Louisville & Nashville would 
protect the reconsigning rate. Mr. Marsilliot asked how 
it was possible to reconcile such diametrically opposite 
statements from the same man, who in one breath says 
they do and in the next that they do not get the in- 
creased rate. He went on to call attention to the fact 
that while they claim to have been compelled to meet 
competition with the reconsignment privilege there would 
have been no objection to that whatever if all localities 
had been treated alike in the matter. 

A point on which they, the defendants, attempt to 
justify this discrimination is that at Cairo there are 
facilities for handling lumber on the river in barges which 
do not exist at Memphis, and they call attention to how 
much cheaper it is to handle lumber by barge than by 
rail shipment. They fail, however, to call attention to 
the fact that the principal lumber growing along the 
Mississippi river is gum and cottonwood and that the 
principal woods moving by rail are oak and other hard- 
woods; in offering rates they call attention to rates on gum 








and cottonwood, which are always or almost always lower 
than the rates on hardwoods from the same points. There 
are several things to be considered in that connection; 
for instance, while the barge rate on gum and cotton- 
wood is 106-10 cents a hundred pounds the rail rate is 
13 cents. The Cairo lumbermen testified, and in thut 
they have not been disputed; first, that lumber being 
transported by barge is damaged 10 percent in the moving 
and handling; in addition to this there is the cost for 
demurrage and the item of marine insurance, all of 
which they do not mention at all. When a careful com- 
parison is made of all the facts of the case it is easily 
seen that barge transportation is not entirely the bed of 
roses that the defendants would try to show it to be 
Another thing to be remembered in this connection is 
that if the rates were equalized practically all the lumber 
that could be gotten to the railroads would be moved 
by rail in preference to river transportation. 

In response to queries from Commissioner Clements Mr. 
Marsilliot showed that the rate from Dublin to Chicago 
via Memphis would be 21 cents, while from Dublin to 
Chicago via Cairo the rete would be 23 cents. In 
answer to further questions from the commissioners as 
to the damage and how they would attempt to prove it 
he stated that his clients kept a wonderfully accurat: 
record of all shipments in connection with their business 
and that they proposed to show the exact movement of 
every car of lumber on which damage is claimed, date of 
shipment, point of origin, number of car, weight of car, 
point of destination, time of delivery and the freight 
paid, and the amount of excess paid at the difference in 
rate of 2 cents a hundred pounds. If it were to be based 
on the loss of business that they have sustained the 
damage would amount to more than $300,000; but it is 
merely ‘on the difference in rates alone, and to be proved 
by actual transactions, that they mean to sustain their 
claim for reparation to the amount of $60,000. Mr. 
Marsilliot also referred at some length to the statements 
of defendant's traffic men, Mr. Keepers, general freight 
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gent of the Illinois Central railroad; Mr. 3runer, 
affiCc manager for E. Sondheimer, and Mr. Bowes, 
so of the Illinois Central railroad, in which it was 
imitted to the complainant that they were fully aware 
the fact that Cairo was being discriminated against, 
1d which, he stated, the defendants made no effort to 
insay. 
Mr. Burch, speaking first to his motion to dismiss, 
tated that he could not see where there 
at prevented the complainant from furnishing the evi- 
nee and statement for which defendant had asked as 
the actual shipments on which damages were claimed 
d for which reparation was asked. 
Passing to his argument he called attention to the fact 
at in the original bill of complaint it was merely 
imed that there was an undue preference in favor of 
city of Memphis and as against the city of Cairo, 
d it was not until a question was asked at the original 
iring as to reparation that the complainants asked 
ve to file an amended petition, which they did on 
ril 23, 1907, asking for the sum of $60,000. As to this 
> e defendants demanded an itemized statement, showing 
full details of all the transactions covered by that 
” im; yet this has never been filed with the commission, 


was anything 


i he claims that such a claim for reparation is barred 
a the statutes of limitation, of the Hepburn act, of Ten- 
4 ssee and of Illinois. 
\t that point Commissioner Prouty asked the very 
tinent question as to how they would be able any 
e tter to discuss the matter if the claim were so filed, 
a they insist; why is it not better first to decide whether 
complainant is entitled to reparation before com- 
ing them to go to the large expense which would be 
essary to get up such a comprehensive statement? 
Mr. Bureh took the ground that, under the Kansas 
kers’ Association decision, they were barred by limi- 
tion and that no claim could be considered by the 
mmission unless it was accompanied by a full state- 
t of the transactions covered; to which exception was 
by Commissioner Clarke, who pointed out that, the 
sion referred to was applied to members of an asso- 
ion, and the association could not file claim for 
ration without stating the names of its members 
whose behalf it claimed damages, and did not apply 
idividual complaints. 
iving that feature of the case Mr. Burch claimed 
a that as the reconsignment privilege had been withdrawn 
ia only question left for consideration was that of 
ration. This, he claimed, had been withdrawn, not 
the ground that there was any unjust discrimination 
rather for the reason that letters had been received 
defendants from Commissioner Clarke to the effect 
the tariff was not constructed in a lawful manner. 
1 stated that it would not be until the commission 
ild decide that the shifting around of the freight bills 
uced aun unjust discrimination that they would reach 
question of reparation. He stated that for the roads 
iimed the practices complained of had not produced 
such unjust discrimination, although he was willing 
imit that there is discrimination, although it is not 
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ee st 

‘ee suuching on the situation at Memphis Mr. Burch stated 
ea that there are about thirty-one lumber dealers who 
ES ite yards and about fifteen saw mill men operating 


mills at that point. These yardmen buy up the 
* from the various small saw mills throughout that 
of Mississippi and Arkansas, hold it in their yards 

the event that it is shipped out again within a 
od of ninety days from the date of its receipt they 





ntitled to this reconsigned rate to certain territory. 
question might be asked as to why these saw mill 
throughout the country do not ship direct to the 








2: suming centers, and the answer is that the small mill 
a rs are men of limited means in almost every in- 
a and then it would take the small millman a long 
ie is to accumulate the orders of the large consumers of 
7 so the Memphis dealers come to the rescue and 
Gs the matter. This reconsigning privilege might 

; be called a yarding in transit privilege; then again 
a * territory into which the lumber can be reconsigned is 
f. mited; it is only such territory as is north of the Ohio 
Bs ( the Potomac rivers; this reconsigning privilege does 
Pe. t apply to the larger part of the United States at all. 
a ustification of the reconsigning privilege Mr. Burch 


d attention to the history of the arrangement, as it 


cue stated in the evidence at the hearing, dating back 
S46, and it is shown to have been in existence even 
ious to that date, at which time the road was 
lired by the Illinois Central. So that the latter road 
nothing whatever to do with the originating of the 
ctice, but was compelled to continue the arrangement 
idy in existence, otherwise it would have been com- 
ed to have gone entirely out of the lumber business. 
fact, it appears that it was put in practice, in the 
instance, in order to equalize conditions of Memphis 
those at Cairo. 
in reply to the contention of the complainant that Note 
pplies to this case Mr. Burch stated that it did not in 
Way apply, and that it could not be applied to it, as 
pplied only to cars that were never unloaded; it was 
into the tariff merely to break up scalping, and 
en that was done the rate mentioned in that Note 5 
‘s withdfawn. He took the ground that Cairo had the 
itural advantages necessary to make it a great city 
nd a great market, and yet after all these years it is 
ly a small town. He stated that he thought the volume 
business should bear some relation to the rate that 
iould be charged and for that reason, if for no other, 
Memphis is entitled to better rates. Cairo has been 
‘nown as a basing point. Originally all the rates from 
the north and south ended at the Ohio river. In the 
viginal making of rates between the northern and south- 
ern territory it was a combination of the rates on Cairo. 
That was true to a very large extent for many years. It 






















is not so true now, when the same line of road runs 
north and south of the river. He called attention to the 
fact that he had filed with his brief for the information 
of the commission a table of rates, showing that in many 
instances Cairo had the advantage of the rates as 
against Mempnis. He also called attention to the fact 
that Cairo has the advantage of Memphis in its cheap 
river transportation from southern points to Cairo. He 
stated that at least 50 percent of the lumber which goes 
into Cairo goes in by way of this river transportation; 
in addition to which he stated that Cairo had unequaled 
facilities for the handling of lumber, especially the in- 
elined landings. 

He also called attention to the fact that most of the 
lumber handled at Memphis and Cairo comes from points 
south of Memphis, and that Memphis, being much closer 
to the producing territory, is entitled to every advantage 
which a natural concentrating point should have, and 
that no change in rates should be made which would take 
away from Memphis its natural advantages and forcibly 
give them to Cairo. He stated that there was no reason 
why Cairo should be allowed rates which would enable it 
to handle the business more properly belonging to Mem- 
phis. 

Speaking of the withdrawal of the reconsignment privi- 
lege, and in reply to some discussion on the subject be- 
tween the commissioners and Mr. Burch, Commissioner 
Clark stated that the objections which were made to it 
by the commission had no reference to the present case 
whatever, but were due to the fact that it was consid- 
ered that it was unreasonable, indefinite and that the 
constructions to be put on the tariff as it then existed 
met with these objections; the railroads were therefore 
instructed to put their tariffs into such shape that it 
would be possible to tell just what a rate would be, and 
did not at all apply to discriminations which might have 
been produced by such rates, merely to the indefinite- 
ness of the tariff as it then existed. 

Mr. Burch claimed further that the petition was fatally 
defective in that it had not made the proper parties 
defendants to the complaint. Other roads were involved 
in the matter, and any order the commission might make 
applying to the roads defendant to this suit would not be 
binding on other roads using the same privilege, and they 
could still continue to have lumber reconsigned over these 
other roads, which, he claimed, should have been made 
parties; for instance, the St. Louis & San Francisco, St 
Louis & Iron Mountain, Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis and the Southern. He further 
stated that there was not the necessity for the recon- 
signing privilege at Cairo, as there was not the same 
competition that there was at Memphis. He also con- 
cluded by stating very urgently that the complaint was 
barred most effectually by the statute of limitations. 

Mr. Marsilliot in his reply called attention of the com- 
mission to what really took place when th® request was 
made to be allowed to amend their brief, which was a 
statement from the commission that until it had been 
decided that they were entitled to reparation it would 
be a useless waste of time to make up the tables upon 
which the claim for reparation was based. He further 
called attention to the fact that the Cairo dealers are in 
exactly the same line of business as are the Memphis 
dealers, that of buying lumber, sorting it, storing it, 
drying it and ultimately distributing it, and that they 
were entitled to exactly the same privileges as the Mem- 
phis dealers. teferring to the contention of the defend- 
ants that Note 5 did not apply to this reconsigning privi- 
lege he asked why it was that in the very next month 
after the taking of the evidence in this case the Note 
5 was annulled. He stated that there was absolutely 
nothing in the tariff to prove that Note 5 was intended 
to prevent scalping. He asked how, on the face of the 
earth, there could be competition with that tariff staring 
Memphis in the face. If the Illinois Central has failed to 
collect its tariff rates, he said, it is a question whether 
it should not immediately be required by the commission 
to check up its freight bills and collect freight due it 
He stated that Note 5 absolutely destroyed and did away 
with competition. 

He called attention to the practices as they had existed 
in the matter of the shifting of the freight bills from one 
shipment to another, so that any inbound expense bill 
could be used on any shipment outbound to which it 
could be applied, and it cannot be found anywhere ir 
the record that it is denied that this practice has existed 

Referring to Mr. Burch's questioning remarks, as to 
what was meant by the 10 percent damage i 





connection 
with the barge shipments received at Cairo, Mr. Mar- 
silliot said that if the evidence of the Cairo dealers was 
considered carefully it would follow, as a natural and 
necessary inference, that the 10 percent referred to is 
1) percent of the value of the lumber. 

Referring to the claim made by the defendants that 
Cairo benefits by reason of its inclined facilities, which 
Memphis has not and, it has been claimed, cannot have 
he stated that there is no reason why such incline fa 
ities cannot be put in at Memphis, and, as a matter of 
fact, such a move is now being contemplated, one at 
either of two points, on each side of the high bluff, to 
which mention has been made, so there is really no 
reason why they should not have the same incline facili- 
ties that Cairo has. 

If Memphis is entitled to special consideration on 








account of its position, so close to the producing points, 
Cairo is entitled to consideration on account of its near- 
ness to the distributing centers. 

With reference to the claim made by the defendants 
that no Memphis lumber is shipped out by the recon- 
signing privilege he stated that there is nothing to pre- 
vent this, as it is impossible to prove the identity of the 
lumber. If Memphis is at the head of the lumber pro- 
ducing territory, as they claim, why is it that it is 
entitled to these privileges, which are not granted to 












Cairo and which constitute a discrimination? Why does 
the business of Memphis have to be fostered with these 
unusual privileges? Up to 1902 this was not felt so much 
by Cairo because the 2-cent refund was in effect. This 
was evidently put in for the purpose of placing Cairo on 
a parity with Memphis, and its abrogation brought about 
the very state of affairs now complained of. Some such 
arrangement as that was necessary. Even if it be 
granted that Memphis is a trade center, there is no 
reason why it should be placed on a different footing 
from Cairo. It draws its supplies from the same terri- 
tory under identically the same conditions and is doing 
identically the same business 

Answering the claim that the proper parties had not 
been made parties to the suit Mr. Marsilliot called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Louisville & Nashville has no 
line in Mississippi excepting along the Gulf, and does not 
touch the hardwood belt. So, with the other roads men- 
tioned, no business had been done by the complainants 
over those lines, and if they were made parties to the 
suit then the FE. 
in 


Sondheimer Company would be placed 


a position of asking reparation on shipments that had 
never gone out over their lines. He further laid special 
stress upon statements made by Mr. Bowes, traffic man- 
auger, to the effect that the situation would ultimately 
have to be relieved, which has never been denied, and to 
offset which no testimony has ever been offered. It was 
admitted that these practices exist and that they could 
not be remedied because they would have to change mat- 
ters at other points if they were to change them at 
Cairo. The reasonable inference to be placed upon the 
failure of the defendants to have Messrs. Bowes and 
Keepers appear before the commission is that they cannot 
truthfully deny either the statements or the facts as 
they exist. 

In response to requests from counsel Chairman Knapp 
allowed both sides the privilege of filing further briefs 
within a few days and stated that the commission would 
take the case under advisement. 





PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE STATUS OF 
YELLOW PINE. 

NEW ORLEANS, La., June 9.—Yellow piners find ground 
for congratulation in the increased activity of the do- 
mestic market, but are concerned lest the brighter out- 
look result in general resumption of the mills now down 
and thus deprive the manufacturers of the price ad 
vantage promised by the improvement of demand, but 
not yet realized to any great extent because the price 
has not been bettered in proportion to the bettered de- 
mand. It seems to be the fact that quotations, taken 
all around, are still far from satisfactory, though there 
is no doubt that sales at advanees of 50 to 75 cents 
have actually been made. Right now is considered the 
critical stage of the game. If produetions can be, held 
down the increased activity must have a stimulating 
effect upon the price. Should, on the other hand, the 
output be materially increased and effort made to 
force the selling there is danger that buyers will have 
things their own way all summer. 

The situation is a difficult one, for the manufacturers 
Who have closed down their mills feel that they ought 
not to ‘‘lose out’’ on the opportunities now offered 
by a more active call. It will require the exercise of 
cool judgment and some foresight to work out the prob 
lem successfully, but the yellow piners have had some 
very extensive and instructive experiences along this line 
recently and may turn the lesson to advantage now. 
If the production is held down until the railroad buyers 
enter the market and the call for car material evens 
things up it is believed that the situation will need no 
more medicine and that with careful nursing the market 
will slowly right itself. 





CONCERNING THE CONSIGNMENT EVIL. 
MosBILeE, ALA., June 8.—A recent issue of the Gulf 
Coast Record prints the following concerning the con 


— 


signment evil, which may be of interest: 


One of the large German importers of timber writes the 
Record from Hamburg as follows 

“In spite of all that has been written against the con 
signment evil, it may be admitted that shippers may at 
times be compelled to send stock forward unsold, but one 
would think that in such emergency they would select mar 
kets where the consumption and number of competing buy 
ers make a fairly satisfactory result, if not likely, at least 
possible In view of the considerable quantities of sawn 
timber recently shipped to Hamburg unsold, it should be 
noted that the Hamburg market for sawn timber, compara- 
tively speaking, has never been a large one, the consumption 
in years Of brisk trade in Germany being only about 4 per 
cent of the total export of sawn timber from the Gulf, which 
is principally due to the fact that Prussian and Russian 
pine timber still plays an important part here, and can be 
procured at very low prices 

“The number of buyers in a position to import sawn tim- 
ber is very limited, which results {n a lack of competition 
for parcels shipped unsold, and besides it is quite impossible 
to keep sawn timber on hand for shippers’ account even for 
a short while, there being no public docks or ponds here, 
as in the United Kingdom ports, and timber sold before 
arrival must consequently be left in the hands and at the 
mercy of some importer. Possibly shippers can not be ex 
pected to be fully cognizant of these facts, and after all 
they are paying an agent to be kept posted and be warned 
in time yainst an imprudent act It can not be assumed 
that any shipper would have contributed to the above men 
tioned consignments had the facts been properly put before 
him, and the conclusion is that these are due to incompe 
tence on the part of those supposed to look after the ship- 
per’s interests. 

“It can safely be said that some of the firms of socalled 
agents who have recently sprung into existence lack the 
knowledge of the business and experience required to prop- 
erly advertise their principals and others, it may be inferred, 
would not hesitate to solicit consignments which they know 
must be disastrous to the shipper as long as a commission 
can be earned. It is easy to see that these commission 
hunters are the only ones to profit by these consignments; 
as importers want a stable market more than anything else, 
any occasional bargain will not make up for the uncer- 
tainty caused, and as regards shippers their chances of 
contract business will simply be spoiled altogether by these 
reckless consignments.” 
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CEMENT POSSIBILITIES. 


Retail Lumberman Logical Distributer of Cement 
Products—Review of Development of Uni- 
versal Portland Cement Company. 


With the development of the possibilities of con- 
crete as a building material, the use of cement has 
greatly increased in recent years, and a large share 
of the handling and distribution of Portland cement 
has fallen to the retail lumber trade. That the retail 
lumberman is the logical distributor of any building 
material so closely allied with lumber, is beyond ques- 
tion, but apparently few of the manufacturers of 
Portland cement have seemed to fully appreciate the 
importance of its logical distributing channel. Among 
the foremost manufacturers, however, who have built 
up a business of great magnitude through the lumber 
trade by means ot careful manufacture and extensive 
publicity, is the Universal Portland Cement Company, 
of Chicago and Pittsburg, Pa. This company operates 
large plants at South Chicago, Ill., and Buffington, 
Ind., both located on the lines of the Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern railway. 

Plant No. 2 of the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany is located at the mouth of the Calumet river, 
South Chicago. It was started in May, 1900, and has 
been operated continuously since that time. Its daily 
capacity is 1,500 barrels of Universal Portland cement, 
the equipment consisting of six kilns 60x71, feet. 

Plants 3 and 4 are located at Buffington, Ind., near 
Lake Michigan, and are situated so nearly together as 
practically to form one immense manufacturing en- 
terprise. Plant No. 3 was built in 1904 and began 
operations on January 1, 1905. Its equipment con- 
sists of 16 kilns 80x7 feet and the daily output is 
5,000 barrels of Universal Portland cement. Storage 
room is provided at this plant for 310,000 barrels. 
Plant No. 4 began operations October 27, 1907, with 
12 kilns 120x714 feet and a daily output of 6,000 bar- 
rels. At this plant is maintained one of the largest 
Portland cement storehouses in the United States, 
with a capacity of 400,000 barrels. Electric power is 
used at both of the Buffington factories, coming from 
the waste gases generated at the blast furnaces of 
the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago. The 
eurrent is transmitted by high tension lines to But- 
fington and is there transformed to suit the needs of 
the power machinery. 

The illustrations of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company plants appearing on the opposite page are 
from photographs made by George R. Lawrence, of Chi- 
eagd, with a new aérial photographie apparatus con- 
sisting of a series of aérial planes, a controlling device 
by which a camera is supported rigidly in the air and an 
electrical device for regulating the exposure. By this 
method the photographs are taken at a hight of 1,000 
feet or more, and the power of the kites is such that a 
3-horsepower gasoline engine is necesary to lower them 
to the ground. As examples of unique photographie 
work these illustrations are particularly interesting, in- 
volving very delicate work and the highest photographie 
skill. 





LUMBERMEN ESCORT GOVERNOR HUGHES. 


When Gov. Charles E. Hughes, of New York, spoke 
at North Tonawanda recently a committee of prominent 
business men of that state went to Lockport to escort 
him back to their native city. A group photograph of 
the committee is reproduced herewith, containing among 
others the portraits of R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company (the gentleman in the light suit at 
the left of the picture of Governor Hughes); Hugh 
McLean, jr., of McLean Bros.; W. W. Roberts and J. P. 
Mackenzie, who appear in order on the right side of the 
emblem on the sidewalk. 

The governor’s visit to North Tonawanda was made 
while he was stumping Niagara and Orleans counties 
for William C. Wallace, republican candidate for senator 
from the district embodying those two counties, by whose 
election the governor hoped to break the tie vote in the 


senate and pass his anti-gambling bill. 





At North Tona- 
wanda he spoke to a crowd of 5,000 people on the evils 
of racetrack gambling and outlined the bill he had intro- 
duced in the legislature to abolish the practice in the 
state. Many of the lumbermen of North Tonawanda 
are the governor’s enthusiastic supporters and they were 
with him in his support of Mr. Wallace. 





QUALITY IN LOGS. 


Last week’s mail brought in Post Card No. 2 from the 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Company of Morehouse, 
Mo. This card gives evidence of having been designed 
by C. L. Harrison, secretary of the company. The repro- 
duction herewith will give an idea of its appearance. It 
shows a trainload of high grade red gum logs. Under- 








HIGH GRADE RED GUM LOGS. 


neath the logs is this inscription: ‘*‘To Make Good 
Lumber Good Logs Are Required—We Have the Logs.’’ 





JOHNS-MANVILLE COMPANY OPENS INDIANA 
BRANCH. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Company of 100 William 
street, New York, announces the opening of a new 
branch office at Indianapolis, Ind., in charge of Charles 
FE. Wehr. Indianapolis headquarters will be at 30 
South Pennsylvania street. 

Mr. Wehr has for several years represented the eom- 
pany in that section and is well known among the 
trade. The H. W. Johns-Manville Company manufae- 
tures an extensive line of roofings, roof coatings, fire 
resisting cement, asbestos, asbestos fabrics, electric 
railway supplies and electric apparatus. Its factories 
are located at Brooklyn, N. Y., Milwaukee and West 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the company maintains branch 
offices at all the principal cities. 


REDWOOD FOR BUILDING. 


Appeciation of Pacific Coast Builders for This Lum- 
ber— Representative of Redwood Manufac- 
turers Introduces Wood in the East. 


Redwood for building purposes is regarded as the 
standard by the people of California. More redwood 
is used in California probably than in all the other 
states combined. Of the 1907 shipments made by the 
mills of Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendocino counties 
90 percent was sent to California ports. Probably 75 
percent of that quantity was used in California. Ten 
percent of the shipments went to foreign countries 
and about 15 pereent was reshipped to different points 
in the United States, This is one of the most widely 
used of the woods grown in America. Owing to its 
resistance to all forms of fungus growth and the fact 
that it does not decay when subjected to alternate 
degrees of temperature and moisture it has become a 
favorite for such purposes as the manufacture of con 
duits, tanks and other similar articles. 

C. Dering, representing the Redwood Manufaetur- 
ers Company, of Black Diamond, Cal., now is making 
a tour of the eastern field, and recently favored the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with a visit. He stated that 
his company is making balusters and spindles from 
the best of the refuse left by the planing mill and 
sash and door factory. The company also has re- 
cently put in a sash factory. The first products were 
placed on the market about eight months ago and the 
demand for redwood sash has been increasing steadily 
since its introduction. It is somewhat strange to note 
that redwood sash is something of an innovation even 
in California, where redwood is used for almost all 
purposes. Many of the sash produced are sold in the 
east, where a good demand for these products has been 
developed. Mr. Dering stated that during his tour of 
the east he has found varying conditions not only of 
trade but of information in regard to redwood and 
the purposes for which it is best suited. In some 
cities it is not well known; in others it is part of 
the standard supply of building material. 

The redwood manufacturing industry is in 
shape. 

Western operators felt the effects of the panie very 
keenly and for a time eastern business was practically 
at a standstill owing to the refusal of the banks, east 
and west, to handle outside business. A great many 
mills shut down or curtailed their operations shortly 


fair 








OFFICE FORCE OF THE REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 


Top row, left to right—J. E. Rough, J. W. Weigle, E. Ward, 
Mildred 


Second row, left to right—H. H. Summer, Miss 


Loos, Miss Mary Irwin. 


Third row, left to right—R. W. Casey, John Davi, B. W. 

















LUMBERMAN ESCORT OF GOVERNOR HUGHES AT NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 





COMPANY, BLACK DIAMOND, CAL. 


A. Il. Jongeneel, W. M. Casey, E. T. Betts, Ed Hihn. 


Abrams, Miss Vera McFaul, Miss Lizzie Ryan, Miss Hattie 


Dodge, 


after the October panic and started up again the first 
of the year. Further curtailment was brought about 
by the tieup of the steam schooners, which lasted three 
months. At present the redwood mills are being ope- 
rated at about 40 to 50 percent of capacity. Stocks 
at the mills are not excessive and stocks at Black 
Diamond, owing to the delay in making’ shipments 
early this year, are only about 80 percent of normal. 
The outlook for building in California is fair. The 
early season was dry but late rains have improved the 
outlook for agricultural products of all kinds. Lum- 
bermen do not anticipate as heavy a trade as they 
had last year but view the future with confidence. 
Building in San Francisco from November to March 
was practically discontinued. Work on many of the 
structures under way was stopped but was resumed in 
March and late reports show a satisfactory volume ot 
new building projects. The money market in Cali- 
fornia is much easier and general business has im 
proved slowly but steadily since the first of the year. 
Mr. Dering planned his trip so as to reach Minne- 
apolis during the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and the conference be- 
tween the representatives of the manufacturers’ and 
retailers’ organizations of the country to follow. 
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STEAM LOG LOADERS—THEIR PLACE IN MODERN LOGGING. 


LOADING LOGS IN THE LOUISIANA LONGLEAF 
PINE DISTRICT. 


[ was down in the yellow pine country of western 
Louisiana in behalf of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when 
word came to me to investigate the subject of loading 
logs onto ears. 

It was explained briefly that time had made great 
changes in logging methods; that in the long ago, when 
mills were located on streams which floated the logs to 
them, and when the logs were cut close to streams, there 
were no problems worth talking about, except perhaps 
the one of keeping the logs from going out with the 
spring freshets. 

But then it was explained that with the introduction 
of the logging railroad, which was made necessary by 
the building of large mills away from logging streams 
and cutting timber which could not be handled by water, 
came new problems, one of which was to load logs from 
alongside the track onto the cars. It was also suggested 
that the steam log loader was.a solution of this problem, 
and I was instructed to follow the trail of one kind of 
machine of this class and record with pencil and camera 
what I found about its habits, peculiarities and effi- 
ciencies. 

Pursuing these insttuctions, I took a Kansas City 
Southern train to Fisher, in Sabine parish, near the 
western border of Louisiana. At this point the Louisiana 
Long Leaf Lumber Company operates two saw mills— 
one a pine and the other a hardwood mill, At Victoria, 








AMERICAN LOG LOADER READY TO START FOR THE 
WOODS. 


in Natchitoches parish, on the Texas & Pacifie, it has 
another mill. The two mill points, about twenty miles 
apart, are connected by the Victoria, Fisher & Western 
railroad, which is an enterprise of the lumber company. 
This road is thirty miles long, as to its main line, and 
has twenty-two miles of spurs. It is over this main 
fine and spurs that the company does its logging, in 
which it uses three American log loaders made by the 
American Hoist & Derrick Company, of St. Paul, Minn. 
To be more exact, I should say that it owns three of 
these machines, for under present business conditions it 
finds it necessary to use but two—one at Fisher and 
one at Victoria. 

A word may be said as to the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Company. Its president is O. W. Fisher; its 
vice president, J. B. Barnett; its secretary, J. B. White; 
its treasurer, George W. Dulaney, and its general man- 
ager, W. W. Warren—all men of reputation in the 
yellow pine trade. The company was organized in 1889 
and it still has 750,000,000 feet of yellow pine stumpage, 
with a large amount of hardwood. 

The work that the log loaders have to do in eonneetion 
with these plants is limited by the output of the latter, 
and before I got through with my visit I discovered 
that this was no place to demonstrate the maximum pos- 
sibilities of this method of handling logs, for the crews 
ordinarily put in not much more than a half day of 
actual working time with the loader. 

When I was ready to start out for the woods to see 
the loader in actual operation I found it at the rear 
end of the logging train, next to the caboose, with boom 
lowered onto a car next to that on which it was standing. 
The little picture herewith shows how it looked to the 
camera, 

| was introduced to Fred MeGhee, who is in charge 
of the woods operations of the Louisiana Long Leaf 
Lumber Company, and who entertained me while we 
were on the way to the woods with an outline history of 
log loading as he had seen it in his long experience, from 
the time when the logs were rolled on skids onto the car 
by hand, through all the various improvements, including 
the use of horses, until finally the steam loader came into 
use. 

Speaking of the time of ‘‘spiked’’ skids, Mr. MeGhee 
said that the most difficult feat in that kind of loading 
was to put on the top logs; because there would come 
a time in the piling up of a load, the skids being raised 
each time to the top of the highest tier, when they might 
be raised to an angle of 45 degrees. MeGhee assured 
me that the last log was always ‘‘grinned up.’’ He 
explained this term by saying that the eanthook men— 
usually negroes in that country—would not have by that 
time breath eneugh left with which to ‘‘sing it up,’’ 
and so it went into place as the result of much muscular 
effort and with the accompaniment, if not assistance, of 
many facial contortions —‘‘grins,’’ in other words. 
Thus it was that the last log was always ‘‘ grinned up.’’ 

[ found this a rough country with the roadbed none 
too smooth and altogether a locality to test the eapabil- 
ities of the leader. It is a country that lies so near the 
Sabine river that it is cut up by streams and ravines. 


While there are no high elevations, it is nevertheless a 
very rough territory. There are some rather steep grades 
and sharp curves on the road. The loader rests on its 
portable track on top of a car and holds its place in 
spite of grades and rough track. 

There has never been an accident in the years that 
the company has been operating these machines except 
once. The loader was standing on its car at the foot 
of a grade, when eight loaded cars of logs got loose at 
the top of the hill, hit the car the loader was on, knocked 
it across two log cars and off onto the ground, where 
it landed on its wheels. The crew jacked it up in the 
course of an hour, put a couple of rails under the front 
wheels, and it actually crawled up those rails by its own 
steam over a 7 percent grade and back onto the car from 
which it had been knocked. This feat was vouched for 
to me by General Manager Warren, accompanied by the 
statement that the only expense by breakage the com- 


pany has incurred since the installation of these loaders 
has been the replacing of a steam pipe fitting at a cost 
of 75 cents. 

The above story is suggested by the character of the 
ground west of Fisher on which I saw the loader at work. 
The largest picture on this page shows the character of 
this country, though by no means the worst of it. It 
shows how the loader will reach down into a gully, pick 
up a log and put it on the car. In this particular illus- 
tration the crew was cleaning up some seattered logs 
and William MeMullen, the operator, is looking out 
from the side of the machine. By the way, McMullen, 
who was a first class top loader in the old days of the 
horse and chain, had just three days of instruction by 
an expert when he took charge of this machine, and the 
day after the expert left MeMullen beat that gentleman’s 
record for log loading. 

It will be noticed that the log is grappled by hooks 
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LOADING THE FIRST LOG—IN A PLACE WHERE TEAM LOADING WOULD BE IMPOSSIBLE. 
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the ends of lines attached to the main loading line. 

this method, which is adapted to logs of standard 

oth, no top loader is needed; where long logs are to 
loaded center tongs and a top loader are used. 

The third engraving is the camera’s report of the 

cess of changing the loader from one car to another. 

en one ear is loaded the next one to be loaded is the 

» that the loader is then standing on, consequently it 

st back up. This is does by picking up two of the 

ee rail sections, swinging them around and laying one 

: bridge the space from the car on which the loader 

ids to the one next behind, and the other on the ear 

ind, resting on the bunkers. These rail sections are 

different gage, so that they lap or telescope. In this 

ture the machine is resting on a wide-gage rail sec- 

The one next to it is of a narrower gage by about 

The one swinging from the end of the boom 

f the wide gage. The wheels under the loader have 

ide tread with a center flange. The rails are outside 

the flanges as the machine stands, but the transfer 


inches. 
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MOVING FROM ONE CAR TO ANOTILER. 


ion will be inside the flanges as the machine passes 

t, while the next section will be outside the flange 
The machine is self propelling. 

: lhe work done at Fisher by no means tests the 

Be acity of the machine. Five men, ineluding the oper- 

ure employed. They are supposed to work ten 


<u sa day, but seldom do. Their average day’s work 
a 000 feet, but this amount is actually loaded in 
62 half to two-thirds of a day. This crew has loaded 
FS, two cars with 88,000 feet of logs, averaging about 
“te to the thousand, in four and one-half hours, which 
+04 | make the capacity of the loader on this operation 
PA ten hours nearly 200,000 feet. 

i \s near as [ could learn, loading logs by horses in 























This hardwood timber goes to the new hardwood mill 
at Fisher, but is usually loaded by the same machine that 
loads pine for the Victoria plant. 

The territory around the Victoria mill is higher and 
more level than that tributary to Fisher and the timber 
averages heavier to the acre. The logging proposition, 
therefore, is a more favorable one. Working out from 
the Victoria mill and in this class of country the 
American log loader finds it very easy to keep the 
mill supplied with logs. In addition to stocking the 
Victoria mill, a good deal of the timber for the hard- 
wood mill is handled by this machine, and done with 
a crew of four men. The logging camps now at work 
are located on a spur about twelve miles from Victoria. 
The woods foreman in this operation is W. A. Leonard. 

I tried to find out from Mr. Leonard, or Guy Arboth- 
not, who operates the loader, as to any particular 
records or matters of interest in connection with their 
operations, but they did not seem to consider there had 
ever been anything noteworthy. The loader simply 
works along day after day and month after month, 
doing its work easily but attempting no records. This 
loader, which is the company’s No. 2, was bought in 
February, 1907, and put in the hands of a green crew, 
which, by the way, is green no longer, but thoroughly 
up to every detail of the business. e 

Here I had a chance to take some views of the ma- 
chine in operation. The smallest engraving on this 
page shows the machine traveling from one ear to 
another. When I snapped it it was directly over the 
coupling between 
the two ears. It 


extra long logs are handled, a top loader is needed, but 
in most operations such a crew as this is ample. 

While out with the crew on this Victoria trip 
I had a chance to see the American log loader operat- 
ing as a switch engine. The crew had orders to pick 
up three or four carloads of hardwood logs at one 
point and to do so it had to move about 400 feet. The 
logging engine was down at the mill with a trainload 
of logs, and so they ran out the line to its full length, 
put the tongs around the end of a tie and began to 
reel in. Of course, the loader with the car it was on 
and the rest of the cars had to move. They repeated 
the operation two or three times and the cars were 
spotted right where they were required and it had 
not taken over five minutes. This operation is shown 
in the largest of the views herewith. 

I asked Arbothnot, the operator, how the negro help 
took to the machine. He said they looked on it with 
a good deal of suspicion at first. The five or six 
levers, by which the movements of the machine are 
controlled, are so convenient to the hand of the 
operator that his share in the process is not conspic- 
uous. 

At first after the tongs were set in the logs and the 
log started the negroes would run for their lives. One 
of them, however, had been on the job before at 
Fisher and was much amused at the actions of the 
others. When they told him they were just being care- 
ful, so as not to get hurt, he said, ‘‘ Huh, dat runnin’ 
ain’t bein’ careful, that’s jes ole ’fraid.’’ But the 





was traveling 
backward, and one 
of the tong men is 
walking alongside 
of it carrying the 
chain which, when 
it gets in position, 
he will throw over 
the end of the 
bolster so as to 
keep the loader 
from moving. At 
each end of each 
axle outside the 
wheel is a_ stud, 
over which a chain 
is thrown, by 
which the ma- 
chine is kept from 
moving on the ear, 
or by which it 
may be fastened 
to the track rail 








territory cost the company something like 42 cents 
uusand. The timber runs only about 6,000 feet to 
acre, being shortleaf, and the location of skidways 
to be carefully selected. With the loader they put 
on the cars and deliver them at the mill, including 
sine expense, for 21 cents a thousand and, of course, 
{ lower this cost materially if the machine were 
tked to capacity. But the advantage of the loader 
es not end with this item of economy, for Mr. Warren 
Tessed that were these loaders not in commission they 
d hardly be able to operate at all where they are 
it work west of Fisher. ; 





b LOGGING FOR THE VICTORIA MILL. 
The Victoria mill of the Louisiana Long Leaf Lum- 
cr Company is equipped with a band and gang and 
irns out 75,000 feet of lumber in a 10-hour run. The 
90T¢eut of this mill was 21,000,000 feet. The pine 
mber tributary to this mill is about 90 percent long- 
at and 10 percent shortleaf. In the bottom lands 
re hardwoods, chiefly red oak, post oak and gum. 










FINISHING A LOAD WITHOUT A TOP LOADER. 




















in case extremely heavy work is to be done, like pick 
ing up a very large hardwood log or lifting a derailed 
car. 

Another view shows the machine putting the top log 
in place. It shouid be remembered that this machine 
works on a turntable, so that the cab, boiler, engine 
and boom swing around as wanted—the first three 
balaneing the latter with its load. There are two 
men at the tongs. When the boom is swung around 
over the log the loading line is run out by the operator 
and each man sets his tong into the end of the log, 
which is then lifted and swung around over the load. 
To each tong is attached a small hand line, which 
serves to guide the log into place and to remove the 
tong from the log. 

This picture shows the binding chain around the 
first, second and third tiers of logs, held in place by 
the two big logs above it, on top of which, and mak- 
ing the top and center of the load, is another. In 
working in this way, therefore, only a small crew is 
required, When a very large output is wanted, or when 





THE AMERICAN LOG LOADER ‘‘SPOTTING’’ 


THE CARS. 


crew was soon broken in and under the direction of 
a man like Arbothnot they are capable of working the 
machine to its limit. 

I asked several of the men, both at Fisher and Vie- 
toria, as to any improvements they could suggest in 
the loader, but there seemed to be none whatever. 
The verdict was that the machine seemed to be perfect 
in its present form. 

General Manager Warren said it is doubtful if they 
would have purchased some of the lands which they 
are now operating if they had not had the American 
log loader and that he did not believe any other loader 
would have fitted in its particular place. In regard 
to improvements in the loader, Mr. MeGhee, of 
Fisher, said he didn’t believe any were possible, be 
cause he had tried it. He said he had picked the ma- 
chine to pieces just as much as he could and some 
times he found things he thought could be bettered; 
but when he tried to better them he had failed in 
every instance to introduce any change or improve- 
ment without disturbing something more important. 
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WE TALK STRONG ON SOLID BORED 


Colonial Columns 


Because we make strong Columns 
—the kind that will not crack, 
check or warp—and while some of 
our statements may seem a little 
strong as compared with your past 
experience with Columns, we will 
ask you to bear in mind that when 
you buy Columns of us you are not 
buying the ordinary glued-and- 
stuck-together kind, but are buy- 
ing Solid Bored Columns that are 
turned direct from the log; they 
have an air-space ruuning their 
full length, overcoming all danger 
from dacay. 

We fully guarantee them and 
will replace, at our expense, each 
and every one that falls short of 


our representations. 


COLUMNS RIGHT. 
PRICES RIGHT. 
SHIPMENTS RIGHT. 


May we not tell you more about 
them and quote you prices? 





Memphis Column Company 


Station E. MEMPHIS, TENN. 





A Clearing House 


A clearing house is an organization which 
affords facilities for the prompt and economical 
settlement of differences, 

Sometimes these are differences of book ac- 
counts; sometimes differences of opinion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for many years 
has been a clearing house of lumber information. 

Lumber manufacturers and dealers send in 
statements of their differences of opinion and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN endeavors to effect a set- 
tlement. It has spent a great deal of energy, 
a great deal of time and a great deal of money 
in disseminating the best possible information in 
regard to all features of the lumber business. It 
has followed out this policy ever since its incep- 
tion, and judging by the statements of those who 
have made use of this willingness to serve, the 
pains it has taken in this respect have been fully 
appreciated by those for whose benefit the service 
was installed. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the only lumber 
newspaper in the country that makes any pre- 
tence of answering trade questions. 

Those who have made use of this department 
will be pleased to know that many hundreds of 
these questions and answers have been compiled 
in book form and many hundred copies of the 
book distributed to the trade. 

This work is known as the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
“Curiosity Shop” 


and has made a hit with every one who has se- 
cured a copy. 

If you have not already ordered one, do so now 
before the edition shall have been exhausted. 

The book is worth many times the moderate 
price of $2 asked for it. 

If you want more information, address the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


° Publisher, 
315 Dearborn Street, :: CHICAGO, ILL. 











THREE-FOURTHS INTEREST IN A LONG LEAF PINE MILL 


in Mississippi, with 75,000,000 feet of Timber. 
EDWARD L. SLATTERY, New Orleans, La. 
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HOW IT IS DONE. 


o_o 

Perserverance in the face of adversity is the price of 
successful crime. The criminal who is discouraged by 
one or two attempts to put him out of business is not a 
thoroughbred, or rather a thorough criminal, but the 

_ fellow who commands the admiration of the numerous 
criminal professions is the one who though indicted, 
imprisoned and in other ways discouraged, maintains his 
inalienable right to do his fellow man and continue in 
the business. Looking back over the files of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN it is apparent that Charles G. Horton, 
of New York city, who is even better known to the 
metropolitan police than he is to the lumber trade, is of 
the type which refuses to despair in the face of publicity, 
indictment, incarceration, fraud orders ete. In the issue 
of May, 1900, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed a re- 
port of the preliminary hearing of Charles G. Horton on 
a charge of grand larceny. At that time he was doing 
business as the J. W. Martin Lumber Company and also 
under the name W. H. Horton. His hearing was before 
Magistrate Flanner in the Central Street police court 
and John J. McKelvey, counsel for the National Whole- 
sale Liimber Dealers’ Association, was complainant. Com- 
plaint was bdsed upon the experience of a shipper named 
A. L. Hartley, located at Fulton, Ohio, who upon the 
representation in one of Horton’s circulars had shipped 
two cars of lumber to New York and been promptly 
separated from the proceeds. To show his contempt for 
the prosecution conducted by Secretary Perry, Mr. Me- 
Kelvey and the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, it was not long afterward that Horton was 
giving the association as one of his principal references. 

In the article referred to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
said: 

Charles G. Horton, of 2323 West Fourteenth street, who 
figures as the manager of the Consolidated Lumber Com- 
pany, of 73 Bedford avenue, and who is also accused of 
doing »usiness under the names of the J. W. Martin Lum- 
ber Company and W. Ilorton, last Wednesday was 


brought before Magistrate Flanner in the Central Street 
police court in this city on a charge of grand larceny. John 
J. McKelvey, counsel for the National Wholesale Lumber 


Tealers’ Association, acted as complainant. Ile charged 
Iforton with defrauding lumbermen by ordering lumber and 
only paying for it in part or not at all, and claimed that 
he had been preying on dealers not members of the associ- 
ation for the last five years. 

The specific case on which the complaint was made was 
that of a small shipper named A. L. Hartley, of Fulton, 
Ohio. On the representations of one of Horton's circulars 
he had been induced to send two cars of lumber to this 
city. He sent the first car direct to the Consolidated 
Lumber Company. The terms of sale were an advance of 
one-half cash on receipt of the lumber, and the balance 
when it was sold. 

As the terms were not complied with Mr. Hartley sought 
to protect himself on the contents of the second car by send- 
ing the bill of lading, with draft attached, to G. F. Burslem 
& Co., brokers, in the Park Row building. The amount was 
$90. Burslem & Co. notified Horton, who induced the firm, 
it is said, to part with the bill of lading on the ground 
that he needed it for the purpose of looking at the lumber 
and promising to return it within twenty-four hours. It 
is said that Burslem & Co. could not get the bill of lading 
back, and that Horton, having indorsed it, had procured 
the lumber to be delivered to his order. 

These events transpired in February. In the latter part 
of March Horton sent the shipper a check for $50 and then 
one for $40, but Burslem & Co. insisted on pressing the 
charge, and a warrant was issued for his arrest. The 
amounts he had paid did.not cover what was due on the 
first car. 

Afier an examination, during which Mr. Horton denied the 
charges against him, Magistrate Flanner held him in $500 
bail, and the May grand jury will probably take the matter 
up. Should this meet the eye of any shippers who have 
been swindled in similar manner by any of the concerns of 
which Mr. Horton was the” acknowledged moving spirit, 
they will help in preventing his escape from the meshes of 
the law by communicating with District Attorney Gardiner, 
or with Ek. F. Perry, or J. J. McKelvey, of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at New York city. 


In 1904 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN again gave Hor- 
ton some free publicity in an article entitled ‘‘C. G. 
Horton, of New York Fame.’’ In this article it was 
stated that Horton was the inventor of a scheme of 
sending out alluring circulars to saw mill men in which 
he offered to pay prices considerably above market value 
for lumber, claiming that his expenses were so light and 
his special customers would pay such attractive prices 
that he could afford to do this. As references he gave 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s and the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, any of whom would gladly 
have told all they knew about him had any request for 
information been received. These references were given 
in such an offhand way, however, that the average victim 
was pretty well satisfied of the legitimacy of the scheme 
and did not investigate. ; 

Reference was made in this latter mentioned article 
to the Consolidated Lumber Company and the Consoli- 
dated Lumber & Storage Company, which operated this 
scheme, and it was stated: 


When he had secured a shipment of lumber his modus 
operandi called for an immediate notation to the little 
millman that the lumber was badly sawed and in other par- 
ticulars defective and that it neither met the representation 
or the requirements of the purpose for which it was to be 
used, Great sorrow was expressed that such was the case 
and as a personal favor it was suggested that if the party 
so desired he would sell it on commission, otherwise the 
lumber was refused. It is said that at least nine men out 
of ten turned their stock over to him to sell on commission. 
When the lumber was ‘sold he would pay the manufacturer 
a nominal sum, insisting that it was the correct amount due. 
The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association spent 
considerable money trying to aake him suffer the penalty 
which his operations merited. 

Within the last eighteen months an institution known as 
the Manhattan Lumber Company, whose advertised place 
of business is 602 West Thirtieth street, borough of Man- 
hattan, New York, has come into prominence and is using 
the identical methods formerly employed by Wallace H. 
Horton, which is claimed to be the real name of C. G. 
Horton. The Horton brand of beguiling literature is being 
sent out by this company and it is said to be securing a 
good many shipments. It is alleged that C. G. Horton is 





the prime mover in this enterprise, although his name does 
not appear on the circulars. According to the circular 





heading the company was incorporated in 1890 with a capi- 
tal stock of $20,000. W. T. Cullin is named as president 
and J. W. Martin as secretary and treasurer. It is said in 
some quarters that these individuals do not exist or are 
dummies. Horton, it will be remembered, filed a petition 
in bankruptcy August 20, 1903, after being released from 
suits pending against him, which were brought by the small 
millmen for misappropriating returns on lumber sold for 
them. 


When on April 23 Horton was cited by the postoffice 
department to show cause why a fraud order should not 
be issued he failed to put in a personal appearance but 
made ansfer by letter, and the case was given a thor- 


ough investigation and careful consideration by the 
authorities. The deduction from this investigation was 


that Horton had a record with the police and postal 
authorities at New York as having been engaged for 
years in operating through the mails .a scheme to defraud 
lumbermen throughout the country, using for the pur- 
pose a corporate name of some character or other. To 
further his scheme he had mailed out peculiarly at- 
tractive pamphlets entitled ‘‘Log Run,’’ purporting to 
come from the Consumers’ Lumber Company, represent 
ing that the company was established in 1881, and had 
a capital stock of $125,000, all of which was found to 
be absolutely false, the company having been established 
a year or so ago as a New Jersey corporation with a 
paid in capital of $1,000. It was found also that the 
concern had no office at 113 West Twenty-third street; 
that it merely had a mail box there and the whereabouts 
of the persons conducting the business were kept con- 
cealed. 

Horton is now at liberty under $2,000 bond and is on 
‘‘city limits.’’ Among the concerns which reported 
having unfortunate transactions with Horton were lum- 
ber companies located at Hillsboro, N. C., Homewood, 
S. C., Mainesburg, Pa., Ivor, Va., Eaton, Ohio, Richfield, 
N. C., and Montpelier, Vt. In all eighty names appear 
upon the books as complainants and the postoffice in- 
spectors, according to the language of their report, were 
‘*unable to find one person who did business with the 
Consumers’ Lumber Compary who was satisfied.’’ The 
concern is now in the hands of a receiver, but Horton, 
immediately after the appointment of the receiver, began 
business under the name of the Producers’ Lumber Com- 
pany, using the same address, and later adopted the 
name of the Riverside Lumber Company. It is apparent 
that Horton is an absolutely unprincipled trickster, but 
his operations have, been so carefully conducted that he 
has not thus far landed where he belongs—in Sing Sing. 
The fraud order might be an effective means of putting 
him out of business were it not for the fact that he is so 
prolific in the finding of new names under which to con 
duct his operations that the postoffice department may 
have a hard time keeping track of his lumber companies, 
and for that reason it is doubtful whether the fraud 
order will protect* his prospective victims, Every pos- 
sible effort should be made by lumbermen in any possibl 
way to prevent this man from extending his operations 
among members of the trade and great care should be 
taken in the transaction of business with any unrated 
and unknown New York commission concern. 





WISCONSIN’S CALL TO THE HOME SEEKER. 


A wonderful development has been going on in the 
old white pine states of Michigan and Wisconsin in the 
way of settlement and agricultural development. Wis- 
consin, in particular, has of late years, under the leader- 
ship of the state board of immigration, been showing 
a wonderful gain in rural population and agricultural 
products. 

The reputation of the state as a pine lumber producer 
seemed to handicap it for a while. As a matter of fact, 
however, the majority of the timbered area was covered 
with hardwoods rather than pine, and thus was of agri 
cultural class when the timber was taken off. In com- 
paratively few sections did pine occur in large uninter 
rupted bodies. There are considerable areas which will 
never be well suited for agriculture but should be de 
voted to forest growth. 

On the other hand, there are much greater areas in 
which the soil is well adapted to some form of agricul 
ture—where the grains do well, fruit of the hardy 
varieties grows luxuriantly, or dairying is successfull) 
carried on. Wisconsin is getting to be a great produce 
of dairy products, and the board of immigration asserts 
that there are millions of acres remaining that are most 
excellently adapted to this purpose. The fact that x 
much of the cutover lands of Wisconsin is suitable t 
agriculture in some of its forms has meant a consider 
ably added profit to the timber owners of the state. 

Wisconsin stump lands are no longer cheap, judge: 
by the status of a decade or two ago or by values it 
some other sections of the country, but it is doubtful i 
there is a state in which the farmer or stockman cai 
with the exercise of due diligence and intelligence secur 
a better return for his investment. 

Wisconsin is not as well known as it should be to th 
rest of the country. As a matter of fact it is a beauti 
ful state from every standpoint and with great an 
varied natural resources. Under the surface of th 
ground is iron, lead and copper. On the surface was th 
timber, which still is one of its chief sources of wealt! 
The soil is rich; the climate not severe and the rainfa 
ample. The topography is varied and pleasing; lake 
and streams abound, and it is a paradise not only fo 
the sportsman but for the home seeker. 

.A. D. Campbell, of Madison, Wis., is commission¢ 
of immigration, and the board which he represents ha 
prepared and is sending out to applicants a varied 


of literature in regard to the attractions of the stat:. 
The board has taken hold of this immigration proble1: 


with vigor and intelligence, and the results of its wor 
are seen in the growing immigration and the swelling 0! 
the agricultural output. 
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TIDINGS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ANNUAL. 
George K. Smith, secretary of the National Lumber 
inufaecturers’ Association, this week sent out the 
gram for the sixth annual meeting of that organ- 
ition, which is to be held at Minneapolis, Minn., June 
17 and 18. The program is in full as fellows: 
FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 11 A. M. 
Roll call of delegates from affiliated associations. 
fnrollment of visiting manufacturers. 
\ddress of welcome by Hon. James C. Haynes, mayor of 
neapolis. 
i'resident’s address—William Irvine. 
Secretary's report—George K. Smith. 
reasurer’s report—J. A. Freeman. 
\ppointment of committee on credentials. ne 
vaper, “Taxation as Related to Forest Preservation’— 
B. White, Kansas City, Mo. a 
Paper, “The Lumber Cut of the United States in 1907°— 
rn. S. Kellogg, Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 
Paper, “Railroads Versus Shippers’—J. H. Bloedel, Bel- 
sham, Wash. : 
Appointment of committees. 
SECOND DAY, JUNE 17, 10 O'CLOCK SHARP. 
‘eport of committee on credentials. 
xeport of committee on endowment of chair of applied 
forestry and practical lumbering in Yale Forest School— 
i. EK. Weyerhaeuser, chairman. 
eport of new committees appointed. 
New business. 
Election of officers. 
\ppointment of standing committees. 
\djournment of convention. 
\leeting of the board of governors. 


\ll the sessions of the convention are to be held at 
Plaza hotel in Minneapolis. In addition to the 
regular business program a number of enjoyable so- 
features have been arranged for the delegates and 
ladies who will accompany them. The program of 
ese entertainments is as follows: 


juesday evening, June 16—Automobile trip around lake 
nd boulevard. 
Wednesday, 11 a. m., June 17—Trip to T. B. Walker's 
vate art gallery, for the ladies. 
Wednesday afternoon, June 17—Automobile trip to St. 
, leaving Plaza hotel at 2:30 p. m., including stops at 
capitol-and town and country clubs. 
thursday, 9:30 a. m., June 18—Three chartered cars will 
» Plaza hotel for a trip to the lumber mills. 
fhursday afternoon, 2:30 p. m. sharp—Electric cars will 
| Plaza hotel for a fast run to Lake Minnetonka, arriv- 
ing at boat landing at 3:28 p. m. Steamer trip around 
lake, coneluding at 6:20 p. m. 
rhursday evening—Hanquet at 7 o'clock at Lafayette-Club. 


~ 


f 





DELEGATES TO THE MINNEAPOLIS CONFER- 
ENCE. 


An official announcement of the delegates appointed 
ittend the Minneapolis conference has been issued. 
lhis shows the appointment of delegates by twelve 
manufacturing organizations, one wholesale association 
eight of the most prominent retail associations 
the country. The conference will be held in Min- 
neapolis immediately after the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, June 19-20. 
The delegates representing the various associations 
will participate in this conference were an- 
ced by A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & 
shington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, as 
WSs: 


+ 


ntana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association—W. 
Vells, Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Mont.; D. B. 

r, Northwestern Lumber Company, Kalispell, Mont., 
\. M. Sheldon, Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, 
estern Retail Lumbermen’s Association—George E. 
rill, president of association, Salt Lake City, Utah; 

Hayden, and A. L. Porter, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 
exas & Louisiana Saw Mill Association—Oscar S. Tam, 
retary, Houston, Tex. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—H. C. 

by, Cloquet, Minn.; W. H. Bundy, Rice Lake, Wis., 

J. C. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 

estern Retail Lumbermen’s 
vart, secretary, Winnipeg, Man. 

imbermen's Association of New Mexico & Arizona— 

Whitlock, secretary, 144 Texas street, El Paso, Tex. 
suthwestern Lumbermen’'s Association—John Halloren, 
sident, Ottawa, Kan., and Harry A. Gorsuch, secretary, 
nsas City, Mo. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 

tor H. Beckman and two others. 

Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association—M. T. Mc- 
ion, president, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Ralph H. Burn- 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, and W. G. Hollis, secretary, Min- 
polis, Minn. 

rthwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association—F. 

Pardoe, Wausau, Wis.; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis., 
| George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. 

egon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 

-A. B. Wastell, secretary, Portland, Ore., and J. P. 

ting, Newberg, Ore. 

cific Coast Shippers’ Association—R. J. Menz, R. J. 
nz Lumber Company; H. S. Stine, Barns & Mauk Co., 

F. D. Becker, secretary, Seattle, Wash. 

‘etail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 

iana—William F. Johnson, president, Indianapolis, 

and H. C. Scearce, secretary, Mooresville, Ind. 
labama-Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ Association— 

Hughes, president, and J. T. Burlingame. 

southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—A. T. 

rans, Houma, La.; L. H. Price, Ramos, La.; E. G. 
estmoreland, Allemands, La.; John A. Bruce, Strander, 

» and-George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association—W. 

Holt, Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, Wis.; Killam E. 
nnett, care of Munger & Bennett, Camden, N. J., and 
red S. Underhill, care of Wistar, Underhill & Co., Real 
state Trust building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association—M. B. Nelson, 
insas City, Mo., J. A. Freeman and F. J. Hughes, 
imter, Ala, 

Redwood Manufacturers’ 
rancisco, Cal. 

_Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—Carroll 

Sweet, president, Grand Rapids, Mich., and Arthur L. 
Holmes, secretary, Detroit, Mich. 

Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association—D. J. 
loomans, Waupun, Wis.; F. M. Crowley, Madison, Wis., 
ind Paul Lachmund, secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

_North Carolina Pine Association—J. T. Deal, Norfolk, 
.a.; A. R, Turnbull, Norfolk, Va., and Nathan O’Berry 
Goldsboro, N.C, \ 

Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 


Association—Alan M. 


Association— 


Bureau—C. J. Flack, San 


Association—George W. 


Baldwin, vice president, Crete, Neb., and Bird Critch- 
field, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 





REPRESENTATIVES QF HARDWOOD MANUFAC- 
TURERS WHO WILL ATTEND MINNE- 
APOLIS MEETING. 


The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, whose headquarters are at Nashville, 
Tenn., advises that the association will be represented at 
a very important meeting of the entire lumber manu- 
facturing industry. This meeting will be held at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., June 16, 17 and 18, and possibly running 
over until the 19th. The delegates who will represent 
this association are R. H. Vansant, formerly president of 
this association for two years, residing at Ashland, Ky., 
and who will represent the poplar industry and other 
woods contiguous to the territory of the Virginias, Ken- 
tucky and the Ohio river district; and 

W. A. Gilchrist, of Memphis, Tenn., who is connected 
with the Three States Lumber Company, and the W. E. 
Smith Lumber Company, and will represent the territory 
of Arkansas and Tennessee, covering cottonwood and 
gum. These woods, on account of their importance, are 
well represented by one of the largest timber owners of 
this class of stumpage, and the importance of these 
woods is now becoming known, and no more enthusiastic 
advertiser could be found other than Mr. Gilchrist, who 
believes that the future of these woods is of much im- 
portance to the hardwood industry. Gum especially is 
being now introduced in the consuming territories, which 
have heretofore never used it, and it is meeting with 
success. 

R. M. Carrier, of Sardis, Miss., president of the Car- 
rier Lumber & Manufacturing Company, is a delegate, 
and has lately been appointed to represent the associa- 


tion. Mr. Carrier’s interests are quartered white oak, 
gum and hickory. The stumpage interests are in Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Carrier has been identified with the associa- 


tion ever since its inception, and is familiar with the 
workings of the executive board, of which he has been 
a member for several years, and can very successfully 
represent the appointment in the place of J. B. Ransom, 
who, on account of personal matters unforeseen until 
lately, could not attend this meeting. 

William Wilms, of Chicago, is another representative 
who will be in attendance at this convention, and who 
is well known as vice president of the Paepcke 
Leicht Lumber Company, of Chicago, also the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Company, the Marked Tree Lumber Com- 
pany, whose interests combined cover territory stretching 
from southeast Missouri to the Texas border, and cover 
all kinds of hardwoods through this section. Mr. Wilms 
has also been a member 01 the executive board, and dur- 
ing 1906 was president of the association. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the association, headquar- 
ters in Nashville, Tenn., will also attend the convention 
as an alternate in charge of the details on various sub 
jects which may be brought up before the convention. 

Whatever business may appear, or be acted upon by 
this large and representative body, the hardwoods of the 
south and its manufacturers will be well represented by 
such a delegation. The delegates will meet in Chicago 
on Monday, June 15, and leave for Minneapolis that 
evening on the train leaving 6:30 p. m. over the Chicago 
& North-Western railway, arriving in Minneapolis on 
the morning of the 16th. The headquarters will be made 
at the Hotel Plaza. 





MONTHLY LUNCH AND MEETING. 


The Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held its regular monthly meeting—postponed, however, 
one week—in the club room of the Grand Pacifie hotel 
on Tuesday of this week. It followed the monthly lunch. 
Twenty members were present and the president, George 
J. Pope, presided. 

The subject of the meeting was ‘‘ Trade Relations,’’ 
and an informal report was made by John A. Nourse, 
-chairman of the trades relations committee. Several 
members participated in the discussion concerning the 
proposed allowance to lumber jobbers of 3 percent from 
selling price in lieu of the $5 a car which is charged by 
the carload commission dealers. 

The members of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation handle lumber by wholesale only in not less than 
carloads, and since their only profit is in the margin 
they can get between their buying and selling price, since 
they are responsible for accounts and are acting on their 
own account instead of on behalf of either seller or final 
buyer, they feel that this margin is due them. This posi- 
tion was taken in a recent letter sent out to the manu- 
facturers, which was published in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN a few weeks ago. 

The principal discussion at the meeting was in relation 
to the reception this letter received. It was mixed in 
character. It had been accepted by some and declined 
by others, while some who were at first opposed had, on 
further explanation, accepted these terms. Mr. Nourse 
explained to those who had objected that the purpose of 
the association and the effect of the business methods 
of its members were to maintain and advance prices. Mr. 
Pope said he had been assured by a number of sales 
managers and traveling men of manufacturing houses 
that the competition of the members of the association 
was unobjectionable—that they found that cut prices 
were not made by the jobbers. 

The subject of the jobbers’ trade discount was, how- 
ever, as stated by Mr. Nourse, yet tentative, and it was 
suggested that a special committee of three, of whom 
the president should be one, be appointed to attend the 


meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Minneapolis next week. A motion 
to this effect was adopted, and the committee was further 
instructed to attend the trade ethics conference, which 
will follow the manufacturers’ meeting. 

President Pope stated that he would be unable to at- 
tend that meeting and wished to take a little time to 
consider the selection of the committee. Later he ad- 
vised the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the members of 
that committee would be: John A. Nourse, chairman; 
George T. Mickle and George D. Griflfith—all of whom 
are members of the trade ethics committee, of which Mr. 
Nourse is chairman. 





SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON MANUFACTUR- 
ERS MEET. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., June 5.—The Southwestern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association met Thursday in the city hall 
of Centralia. Those present were W. C. Miles, of Globe; 
George Birge, F. A. Martin, F. B. Hubbard, George 
Williams and J. E. Williams, all of Centralia; T. H. 
MeLafferty, of Tenino, and T. F, Palms, of Wallville. 
The attendance was so small that few matters of im- 
portance were taken up. However, the matter of terms 
of sale as mentioned at the retailers’ association meeting 
in Tacoma was discussed. The members present were 
in favor of making the terms read thirty days or less 
from date of invvice, subject to 2 percent discount, or 
sixty days net. 

The Hannaford Lumber Company was admitted to 
membership by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Miles and Mr. Hubbard were elected to represent 
the association at the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association convention to be held in Minneapolis. - 

Messrs. Birge and Cornwall were asked regarding 
their views as to the probable time before the rate 
decision, and they concurred in the belief that it would 
not be over two weeks. 

Mr. Birge stated that he thought the political parties 
would have as one of the planks in the platforms for the 
coming campaign a strong request to Congress to make 
the*Interstate Commerce Commission more powerful and 
give it authority to pass on proposed freight rate changes 
before they become effective. 

I. B. Hubbard has left for Minneapolis. He will 
attend the state convention in Spokane on his way, and 
from there will attend the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ convention, 

The plank to provide 2 more effective fire patrol by 
private subscription is being pushed, and it is probable 
the plan will be in working order within a few weeks. 





MICHIGAN HEMLOCK MEN DISCUSS TRADE 
CONDITIONS. 

Derroit, Micu., June 9.—The Michigan Hemlock 
Dealers’ Association, comprising largely manufacturers 
from the Lake Huron district, held a meeting in the 
Hotel Pontchartrain last Friday to diseuss the trade 
situation. The fact is that the mills are manufacturing 
lumber much more rapidly than it can be sold, and 
along the docks in Alpena and Cheboygan are immense 
lumber piles awaiting the time when trade will pick up. 
The result of this situation is, of course, that the mill 
owners have an ever increasing pile of money invested in 
lumber, with no prospects of getting it out in the near 
future. 

The hemlock men discussed the situation fully from 
all angles and decided that there is just one thing to 
do—-to shut down the mills until trade conditions im- 
prove. No definite agreement was made as to this but 
such a course was strongly recommended and undoubt 
eaty will be followed. 





COAL DEALERS INDORSE RECIPROCAL DE- 
MURRAGE. 

The Michigan & Indiana Retail Coal Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, an organization which comprises nearly all the lead- 
ing retail coal dealers of both states, in annual eonven 
tion at Detroit, June 1, 2, 3, passed a strong resolution 
indorsing reciprocal demurrage. 





CINCINNATI LUMBERMEN HOLD FIRST 
WEEKLY MEETING. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—The first regular Saturday 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club was held on 
Saturday, June 6. The attendance was not as large as at 
the monthly meetings, but President Dulweber feels 
sanguine of the success of these Saturday meetings, as 
soon as the membership gets used to the change. The 
committee on entertainment announced that the annual 
outing of the club will take place on Tuesday, June 
23, and that as soon as the members returned from Mil 
waukee final arrangements will be announced. 

President Dulweber is using his best endeavors to 
establish a bureau of statistics of the lumber trade of 
the Queen City, and will leave no stone unturned until 
complete information on the volume of trade transacted 
in the lumber market at Cincirnati is available. 


SAVED. 

At last the entire visible stock of lumber had been 
used up. 

“What's the matter,’ asked the father of a large 
family, “with using the old wooden bedsteads piled up 
in the attics?” 

Here was a practically exhaustless source of supply 
that nobody had thought of, and mankind eagerly 
adopted the suggestion and ran up the price remorseless 
of the paper trust.—Chicago Tribune. 
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ga FINANCIAL. “@E 


Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 

















in amounts of $500,000 and up- 


wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 
going lumber companies. 
Correspondence and personal in- 


terviews invited. 


Devitt, Tremble & Go. 


BANKERS 
First National Bank Bldg., 


CHICAGO. 








ESTABLISHED 1879. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


CAPITAL ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
SURPLUS ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
5S. E. Corner LaSalle and Washington Sts. ieee 


GENERAL BANKING, SAVINGS, LETTERS OF CREDIT, INVESTMENT 
BONDS, FOREIGN EXCHANGE, TRUSTS. 


NEW ACCOUNTS RFSPECTFULLY SOLICITED INTEREST ALLOWED 
ON DEPOSITS. ESTABLISHED 1879 
OFFICERS. 
HENRY S. HENSCHEN, Ass’t Cashier. 
L. A. GODDARD. V. Pres HENRY A. HAUGAN. Ass't Cashier. 
JOHN R. LINDGREN, Cashier SAMUEL E KNECHT, Secretary 
FRANK 1. PACKARD, Ass’t Cashier. WILLIAM C MILLER, Ass’t Secy. 


BOA®D OF DIRECTORS 
DAVID N. BARKER, Manager Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
CALVIN DURAND, President Durand & Kasper Co, 
THEO. FREEMAN, Grocet . 
Hl. A. TEAUGAN, President 
FOUN R. LINDGREN, Cashier 
PHOMAS MURDOCH, President Reid, Murdoch & Co 





H A. HAUGAN, President, 


WM. A. PETERSON, Proprietor Peterson Nursery 
GEO. B. RICKCORDS, Chicago ‘Tithe and Trust Company. 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH, Capitalist 














Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK®: 
and Juty. 


S P 
It containsa carefully prepared list of the buyers 


of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers, 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA. 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is alse 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1402 Great Northern Bldg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 








JOHN C. SPRY 


Timber Lands 


Bought and Sold 


Taventy Years in the Business. 


1230 Corn Exchange Bank Building, 1 
N. W. Corner LaSalle and Adams Sts. | CHICAGO 


Phone Main 3772. 














HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 7". s!,% joes advance 


of the “Climax Tally Book.’’ American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 


MosiLk, ALA., June 9—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Alabama-West Florida Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was held in this city yesterday in the diningroom of 
the Cawthon hotel, the association on this oceasion being 
the guests of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion. 
In the absence of President Fred J. Hughes the meet- 
ing was called to order at 10 o'clock by the secretary, 
J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, and the second vice presi- 
dent, J. T. Burlingame, of Yellow Pine, Ala., was called 
to the chair and presided over the meeting. 
Those present at the meeting were S. D. Dantzler, 
Whitewater Lumber Company, Autaugaville, Ala.; J. W. 
Burlingame, E. W. Gates Lumber Company, Yellow Pine, 
Ala.; W. D. Harrigan, Scotch Lumber Company, Fulton, 
Ala.; H. H. Snell, Lathrop Lumber Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; J. H. Eddy, Karl Lumber Company, Birming 
hain, Ala.; W. H. Britton, Britton Lumber Company, 
Lakewood, Fla.; E. KE. Cain, King Lumber Company, 
Prentice, Ala.; H. R. Turner, Oak Grove, Ala.; B. D. 
Crum, Twin Tree Lumber Company, Maplesville, Ala.; 
A. W. Breakey, Stearns & Culver Lumber Company, Bag- 
dad, Fla.; John J. Kyser, treasurer Smith Sons Lumber 
Company, Magazine, Ala., visitor; D. H. Morris, jr., 
Alabama and Florida Lumber Company, Noma, Ala.; H. 
L. Berry, Eseambia Land & Manufaeturing Company, 
Pensacola, Fla.; ©. T. Strauss, Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, Lockhart, Ala.; J. W. Stephenson, Hand Lumber 
Company, Dolive, Ala.; J. VT. Hughes, Florala Saw Mill 
Company, Paxton, Ala.; John J. Earle, Florala Saw Mill 
Company, Paxton, Ala.; G. B. Frierson, Horse Shoe 
Lumber Company, River Falls, Ala. 

The first business laid before the meeting was the 





EDDY. 


reports of committees, and the chairman, Mr. Burlingame, 
as chairman of the committee on weights and measures, 
reported that the committee had taken up the matter of 
weighing lumber with the Southern Weighing & Inspee- 
tion Bureau, and reported that it had been determined to 
weigh the lumber at the mill on small seales and thus 
arrive at the overcharge, if anv. He said that the com- 
mittee desired to go on with the work, but at present 
lacked funds for that purpose, and he suggested that a 
small assessment be made for the purpose of raising the 
necessary funds. 

The seeretary vouchsated the information that if the 
outstanding dues could be collected promptly the associa- 
tion would be in position to take charge of this work for 
a month or two, at least. Mr. Snell, of Birmingham, 
suggested that an appropriation be made to carry on the 
work for the ensuing two months. 

Secretary Eddy said that usually an assessment for 
this work was made by levying a certain sum on the 
output of the mill, so much a million feet. He said that 
a man could be secured for from $75 to $100 a month to 
look after this matter of weights, and the association 
would have to pay his expenses, which would probably 
make the work cost $150 to $200 a month. 

Mr. Harrigan suggested that the assessment be made 
equally on each member of the association. He said that 
his firm maintained a set of scales at some expense and 
kept them in order, while some of the smaller mills had 
no seales at all, and while he is willing to pay an assess- 
ment he could not see why the larger mills, which main- 
tained correct scales, should be taxed on their output for 
the benefit of the smailer mills who had no seales at all. 

Mr. Berry called attention to those mills which never 
shipped a foot of their output by rail, and therefore had 
no use for weighing, and said they ought not to be taxed 
for the benefit of those who ship by rail alone. 

Mr. Snell thought that the idea of Mr. Harrigan is a 
good one—as such an assessment would not be unfair, 
and any assessment for this purpose ought to be borne 
equally by all the members. He therefore moved that an 
assessment of $5 be levied on each member for the pur- 
pose of keeping up the work of the committee on weights 











and measures; adopted. 


GULF COAST LUMBERMEN IN CONVENTION. 


Well Attended Gathering of Millmen of the Far South as Guests of Exporters Association— 
Business and Social Features of the Occasion. 








The report of the committee on cost of manufacture 
was then called for and the secretary read the report of 
that committee which was as follows: 


Your committee, appointed at the meeting of May 12, to 
devise a form for cost report, beg leave to report as follows 

We suggest that an official form of cost sheet be adopted 
divided into five heads, as follows: 

Item No. 1, stumpage, $4. 

Item No. 2, logging cost, from stump to pond. 

Item No. 3, manufacturing cost, from pond to car. 

Item No. 4, general office and sales department cost 
salaries, traveling expenses, stationery and like expenses. 

Item No. 5, fixed charges, depreciation, taxes, insurance 
shrinkage of all kinds, and all items of fixed expense not 
pro rated or included in other departments of cost. 

Taking these items in detail, we suggest that all mem 
bers be governed by the following rules: 

1. Stumpage—Stumpage to be charged at the rate of $4 
a thousand feet, board measure, and all figures on the cost 
sheet to be based on actual lumber tally, and not on log 
scale. , 

2. Logging cost—Every expense incidental to the cutting. 
hauling and delivering of logs into the mill pond, including 
the building of main line (unless said main line is to be 
converted into a common carrier and made a permanent in 
vestment), and maintenance of same, spur lines, rental on 
rails when same are leased, trackage on other lines, should 
be included in item No, 2. 

3S. Manufactaring cost—Every expense incidental to th« 
manufacture of lumber or timber from the logs, the truck 
ing, stacking, drying, dressing and loading the same on 
cars, as well as water, lights, oil, belts, and repairs and re 
newals of all kinds, and all items of fixed expense not pro 
rated or included in other departments of cost. 

In the event that this form of cost sheet is improved, we 
suggest that the secretary be instructed to have the blanl 
forms printed and distributed to the members of the associa 
tion, with the request that each member have same made up 
for the first six months of the year 1908, and bring or send 
same to the next meeting in July. 

G. TB. 





FRIERSON, Chairman. 

The report was adopted as read. 

Secretary Eddy asked for further instruction from the 
association as to the preparation of the form sheet, which 
he said would be costly to compile and print and that he 
would like to have it complete in every particular whet 
issued, He said that he thought it should be gotten up 
so that a millman could earry under cach department 
head “one account or fifty, as he might elect. He said 
that many millmen do not carry on an elaborate system 
ot bookkeeping, and that the association ought to get up 
something that will be a benefit to sueh members and 
send out with this form a guide or instruction sheet as 
to what should be carried under each heading. 

Chairman Burlingame said that he thought the report 
itself stipulated very clearly what is to be ineluded unde: 
each heading. He was of the opinion that the report as 
submitted by the committee gave ample and_ sufficient 
directions as to what is to be carried under each heading 
without further elaboration. 

Mr. Dantzler thought ail the discussion of the report 
Was out of order as the report had been adopted and 
the committee discharged. The chairman explained that 
the discussion was not on the report, but in response t: 
the request of tie for further instructions 
from the association as to carrying out the provisions ot 
the report. 


secretary 


Under the head of new business Mr. Perry addressed 
the association, setting forth the benefits that would 
aecrue to every member of the association by taking 
membership in the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Asso 
ciation, which had offered the members of the associa 
tion membership by the payment of a nominal initiation 
fee of $16, without dues. 

Chairman Burlingame indorsed the suggestion of Mi 
serry that members of this association beeome members 
of the Gulf Exporters’ Association. No actioi 
was taken on the matter, further than the adoption of : 
resolution of thanks offered by Mr. Snell, thanking th 
Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Association for their kind 
invitation to become members of that association, an 
for the generous hospitality and good treatment accorde: 
them as guests of the Gulf Coast Exporters’ Associatio1 

Secretary Eddy took the floor and said that from thi 
reports received by the association it is evident that thi 
market has assumed a more favorable condition than a 
any time since last October. He said there had been n 
increase in prices, but there is more buying going on an 
he spoke of the formation of a holding company by) 
those in interest in northern Ohio which has taken ov 
the stocks held by the various dealers and reapportioning 
them as might be required, this holding company at th 
same time employing a buyer to keep stocks up. Hi 
said the association had reports from many mills showing 
that stocks are broken and that shipments have exceede: 
production by 20 to 25 percent during the last three o 
tour months. He said that the association had asked th 
opinion of many prominent millmen on the situation, an: 
the general opinion is that if the manufacturers are 
little more careful about prices it will be of great benefit 
to the trade. 

The following telegram was read to the association 
and received with evidences of approval by the members 


Coast 


Tirton, Ga., June 9.—J. H. Eddy, Secretary: For sev 
eral weeks business has improved in dimension, ten inche 
and over, more than the mills in Georgia and Florida car 
take care of. Our people feel more hopeful than for months 
and prices are firmer. Small dimension and low grad 
planing mill stock are not so active, but we expect a decides 
change very soon. Hope you are having a great meeting. 

I. C. TTARRELL, 
Secretary Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association. 


The meeting then adjourned to attend in a body tli 
meeting of the Guif Coast Lumber Exporters’ Associa 
tion, which was scheduled to meet in the chamber o 
commerce, 
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MEETING OF GEORGIA-FLORIDA SAW MILL ASSOCIATION. 


trogress and Prosperity Reflected in Reports by Members — Secretary Instructed to Issue a 





Weekly, Bimonthly and Monthly Market Report. 





ie regular meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Association was held at the Continental hotel, 
intie Beach, Fla., Saturday, June 6, President Tift 
he chair, with the following present: 
H. Tift, Adel Lumber Co., Adel, Ga. 
RB. Conrad, Bond Lumber Co., Glenwood, Fla. 
H. Knox, Mill-Haven Co., Savannah, Ga. 
c. Felton, jr.. Massee & Felton Lbr. Co., Macon, Ga. 
lliam C. Davis, Lewis A. Davis & Bros., Crandall, Fla. 
D>. Stewart, jr., Southern Lumber Co., Tifton, Ga. 
G. Cummer, Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
lL. Roe, Cummer Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
H. Paul, East Coast Lumber Co., Watertown, Fla. 
\. Polly, Belleview, Fla. 
It, Barous, Tedder Lumber Co,, Fenholloway, Fla. 
Kk. Edge, Edge Lumber Co., Taylorville, Fla. 
Brownell, Dowling Lumber Co., Dowling Park, Fla. 
Dowling, Dowling Lumber Co., Dowling Park, Fla. 
A. Sperry, Aripeka Saw Mills, Fivay, Fla. 
F. Smith, Ocmulgee River Lbr. Co., Lumber City, Ga. 
G. Garbutt, A. G. Garbutt Lbr. Co., Statenville, Ga. 
F. Amorous, Union-Pinopolis Saw Mills, King- 
wood, Ga. 
M. Graham, Stuart Lumber Co., Brinson, Ga. 
M. Curry, Taylor-Cook Cypress Co., Brunswick, Ga. 
Cc. Skeen, Milltown Lumber Co., Milltown, Ga. 
V. Gress, Hart Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
orge L. Camp, R. J. & B. F. Camp Lumber Co., 
White Springs, Fla. 
we Ensign, Ensign-Oskamp Co., Jacksonville. Fla. 
Ss. Gordon, Tallahassee Saw Mill Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
J. Aycock, Aycock Lumber Co., Aycock, Fla. 
Fr, Jones, G. S. Baxter & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
P. Rentz, E. P. Rentz Lbr. Co., Silver Springs, Fla. 
minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 


d. 


+ 


Reports of Members. 


ng largely to retail yards. Stock on hand largely 
erades. Selling No. 1 common $13; 8-inch shiplap, 
No. 1 common grade; 10-inch shiplap, $16.50 No. 

1 grade; 12-inch shiplap, $18 No. 1 common grade; 
ring, $19 and $20; factory plank, millrun, 6-inch and 
rough, $20, all f. o. b. mill. Recently the lowest 
oastwise order was for 6x10-inch 32 feet merchant- 
$15.50 delivered Brunswick. Labor and cars plenti- 
Great improvement in inquiries and outlook much 





running pine mill since last October. Cutting 
<s, but will soon complete orders on hand, and won't 
pine until there is a more marked improvement. 
i so very encouraging. Have a board mill, but 
id to cut dimension to keep going. Stock sheds 
Getting $15.50 to $16.50 for B 3 and 4-inch flooring. 
« to get $12.50 and $13 for No. 1 common. No sale 
N “ common. Shingles poor movement at $1.40 and 
vr No. Is and 2s on 10%-cent rate. Selling lath, 
t $2 delivered on 10%-cent rate. 
hipping out of state. Running full time, but with 
d force. Great improvement in number of inquiries 
otice much more lumber moving out of Jackson- 
Of opinion that now is the time for the associa- 
get out a market report to post manufacturers as 
ditions and the improvement. 
1 had full stock sheds; no room to store more. 
orth and sold what had on hand at following 
N 2 common, $7.50; No. 1 common, $13.25; ‘‘B,” 
$22. Market shows every indication of getting 
Sold and shipped more in May than since De- 
Demand for bill stuff very strong, especially for 
ff Dealers have orders on hand that they have 
ding for some time and they are now right up 
Buyers are coming around, and if you show 
sition to hold off on whit they offer they soon 
» know what you will furnish it for. Recently sold 
g order K. D. rough at $12; mill sills, $13.50; dock- 
1.50; finish, 6-inch, $17; 8-inch, $18; 10-inch, $19 
“B” and better. Now is the time to get price 
l)-inch and over. Dealers have the orders on 
d have got to buy. They are getting anxious, 
mill people generally know it. 
mill not running at all this year. 
ement in inquiry. 
onsiderable increase in inquiry for large timbers. 
stiffening. Can buy dressed stock cheaper than 
ke it, and selling boards 1l-inch and up K. D. $12 
Think that orders are being held up, especially on 
ind 12-inch. Likely that railroads will buy after 














Notice quite 





= on dressed stock: “B,”’ $16 to $16.50; No. 1 com- 
No. 2 common, $7. Offering 9/16-inch ceiling, 
$7; $12.50 No. 1, and $15 “B.” Some accumula- 
7/16-inech No. 1, $9.75; “B,’’ $12.50. Oversold on 
lge bevel siding. 
an improvement; more inquiry. Timbers have 
1 from $1.50 to $2; also some advance in car sills 
= in Florida. Had inquiries for three yard orders 
© day—something out of the ordinary for some time. 
dressed on hand mostly No. 1 common and bet- 
Big demand for resawn siding; also 6, 8 and 10-inch 


t § 


xely a local demand. Shipping very little to port. 
much stronger. 
sion orders show quite an improvement. Have 
tie order at $12.50 on $3.50 rate tecently offered 
rd orders, one 2x6-inch to 12x12-inch and up at 
one 2x6-inch to 12xl4-inch at $13, delivered on 
Small sills, $13. Buyers are coming to mill 
st time in months and some anxiety manifested. 
ng full time. 
considerably increased, but not prices. Figured 
rd order at $23 delivered Philadelphia, and it was 
with broker in this territory at $19. Keep your 
*n for an order offering at $8.50 te $9 cars mill. 
for small sizes scarce. Notice some improvement 
mand for dressed stock. Want to call attention to 
‘ that are now visiting mills. Consider this a 
indication. 
d demand for special orders. Prices on large sizes 
sood; small sizes bad. Long delivery orders offered 
Ww price. Have thirty days’ work on hand. Dressed 
er slow movement. Notice great difference in quota- 
+ on same orders. There should be a better under- 





ing among manufacturers so as to come nearer 

rmity. 

‘o orders taken since last meeting. Operating only one 
ow on orders closed about year ago. Inquiry strong 
rge sizes, and of opinion that dealers have taken 

ig lot of orders of large sizes and they are evidently 

eriencing difficulty in getting it. Small sizes still low. 

siderable business has been placed in Atlanta and 
ore yet to be placed. 

Running full time: operating with convicts. Cutting 

out 1,000,000 feet month. Have something like 6.000.000 

et stock piled. Have few orders on hand, and warv 

it closing low price business. There seems to be 

idid indications of considerable improvement, and if 

IS 1S so don’t want to get caught with that kind of 

isiness on hand. Now is the time for market reports 

| prices SO as to keep manufacturers posted. 

Think brokers have got lots of stuff to buy, especially 








large sizes 10-inch and over, for which there has already 
been an increase in price. Sizes under 10-inch will con- 
tinue weak with a probable advance of 50 cents until 
railroads begin to buy. 

Cut almost altogether West India sizes and have con- 
siderable stock on hand. 

_Running on small sizes. Cleaning up tract of leased 
timber to move track, therefore mostly cutting boards 
and stacking stock in shed. Notice a very much larger 
amount of orders on. the market. Present conditions 
should bring about more uniformity in prices, and now is 
time for the association to work on market report. The 
brokers have been making prices for some time, and it 
begins to appear like it’s now the manufacturer. 

Big demand for large sizes. Brokers seem unable to 
buy and question is, who will hold out the longest? Sizes 
10-inch and under seem to have declined. Mills eager 
for small cutting. Attribute some of the depressed con- 
ditions to evident desire of salesmen to sell at any price. 
There is certainly an improvement in demand, and of 
opinion that we are on the eve of an advancing market. 

The afternoon session was largely taken up with 
consideration of market conditions and prices. Mr. 
Amorous made motion that the secretary be instructed 
to issue weekly, bimonthly and monthly as occasion 
requires, a market report to be made up by him after 
consulting saw mill men and lumbermen, with a view 
of obtaining actual market prices. Report for general 
distribution. Mr. Cummer amended by adding: ‘* Each 
member present send into to the secretary by next 
Wednesday their view as to market prices, the Febru 
ary (1907) report to be used as a basis, adding to or 
taking from prices therein named. The report to also 
show number of mills reporting. Motion as amended 
adopted. 

Mr. Amorous moved that the 2-cent rate committee 
confer with Attorney J. M. Terrell regarding the pres- 
ent status of this case, with the view of having this 
case settled immediately. Motion adopted. 

Mr. Graham moved that the next meeting be held 
at Atlantic Beach, Fla., Monday, July 13. Motion 
adopted. 

There being no further business the meeting ad 
journed, 

ST i i ee 


INTERIOR MISSISSIPPI LUMBER NEWS. 


VICKSBURG, Miss., June 11.—Every lumber plant in 
Vicksburg is now running full time and business has 
increased to almost satisfactory proportions. The coun- 
try saw mills are merrily at work. Retailers all through 
this section are selling their product*at a reduction of 
from 10 to 25 percent less than last vear. It is said the 
men who started the reduction were the wholesalers, and 
the retailers who formerly composed the Mississippi- 
Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. W. G. 
Harlow, of Yazoo City, who was secretary of the asso 
ciation, and who directs the Keystone Lumber Company 
at Yazoo City, has flaming advertisements announcing 
these reductions on all lines carried by his company and 
to continue as long as market conditions will permit it. 
Vicksburg dealers, and those of adjoining towns, are 
making the same reductions, and the mills furnishing 
them the lumber have cut the prices to the lowest notch. 

Never in the memory of the oldest lumbermen along 
the river has there been such a prolonged stage of high 
water in Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas. The river 
has been at a high stage and against the levees since 
February, long enough to thoroughly saturate and rot 
the entire system under ordinary conditions. As a con 
sequence more logs have come down the smaller rivers 
than ever before in history. Many of the larger lumber 
companies operate plantations, where timber has been 
removed, and the high water has seriously interfered 
with their planting operations and they will lose the 
production of thousands of acres this year, 

Surveys have been completed by the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley railroad for a new branch, which will be 
built to reach some extensive timber tracts in that county. 


The new line will be about forty miles long, and will | 


open up a territory rich in hardwood timber, as well 
as an agricultural section which is now without railroads. 

No decision was announced by the supreme court Mon 
day in the antitrust proceeding against the Mississippi 
Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, as was 
eagerly anticipated by a number of retailers of the 
state. The supreme court session, however, is drawing 
rapidly to a close, and is expected to adjourn this month. 
The decision will probably come next week. It is under- 
stood that the members of the court are giving the ease 
very careful consideration, weighing every point involved 
with exceptional care. The main question involved is 
whether the antitrust statutes are discriminatory and 
impose excessive penalties. 

Numbers of hardwood men from northern points are 
prospecting through this section, with the view of locat- 
ing lumber mills in the delta. The entire surface of the 
delta, save where the timber has been cut down for the 
purpose of cultivation or already cleared by lumbermen, 
is covered by a dense, heavy growth of hardwood. The 
cleared portion does not represent more than one-eighth 
of its area, the other seven-eighths being overgrown with 
probably what is the heaviest forest in the south. 

The week just closed in Arkansas was the best in point 
of lumber shipments on the Tron Mountain railroad 
since the stringency came, as it was only 8 percent under 
the record of the corresponding week last year. The 
same is practically true of all Arkansas railroads. For 
the first three months of the year shipments of lumber 
varied from 20 to 23 percent less than in 1907. During 
April and May the decrease was as much as 33 percent. 
Traffic officials think normal shipments will result by 
July. 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. ’ 


OFFICERS 
GEO, M. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. ELMORE, Asst, Cashier. 
WM. G.SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier. 
B.S, MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J. R. WASHBURN, Asst. Casnier. 





THE 
CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL 


BANK 
OF 
CHICAGO 


Capital, 
Surplus 
and Profits 


$7,000,000 


Deposits , 
$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J.OGDEN ARMOUR F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERTJ.EARLING WM.C. SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A, ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Indi viduals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 














Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $400,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Pres, NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. CHAS. FERNALD, Asst Cashier. 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier. 


TIMBER’ 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bamiers 
CHICAGO. 


First National Bank Bidg., 


,— 

















What’s Your Worth? 


Any day you may be asked just this question by your banker 
or in event of a fire. by an insurance adjuster It's our 
business to furnish appraisals, maps and plans compiled for 
ready reference, which will tell you in figures the exact valu- 
ation of your plant. 


BOOKLET AND NAMES OF PATRONS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 
COATS & BURCHARD COMPANY, 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS, 





159 La Satle Street, CHICAGO. 
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PACIFIC COAST T:MBER LANDS. | 





Offers the 





Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
ing Milland Logging Outfit, with ample supply 


a 

The Oregon  saimonberry 

‘ Tract For Sale 
oggitng @) at a most reasonable 
C | ‘ west of Portland. Deal 
ttnber Co. with the owners direct 

and get the best price. 

of Timber ; for Sale ata Bargain. Plant in operation, 
For further information, address 
JOHN H. HAAK, 


figure. It is located in 
An up-to-date, fine and profitable Sawmill, Plan- 
702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE 


Tracts and quarter sections in California, 
Oregon and Washington, averaging from 
twenty thousand to one hundred thousand 
feet Merchantable Timber per acre. 








SEND FOR LISTS. 





112 Market St., 


de F. SOULE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 


I. EWART, 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Timber Lands for Sale 


In Idaho and Washington. 
ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WASH. 














R. R. L. MORSE co INCORPORATED 
"9 Dealers in 
Brite eoume TIMBER LANDS. 
NOW OR NEVER 


During the present lull in lumber business is the time to buy timber 
at prices which can never be duplicated. 


610 Oriental Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


nove CHOICE TIMBER LANDS 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUGAR CO.., Tacoma, Wash. 

















F. W. MITCHELL & CO. 


Washington. Oregon & Brittish Columbia TIMBER, LANDS 


SHINGLE MILL AND LOGGED OFF LAND ql 
SAW MILL PROPERTIES ro rime LANDS ‘ 


LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES 30 Years Acquaintance on the Pac.Cocst 
629-633 Pioneer Building, 7 SEATTLE. WASH. 











It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of a year, It isin- 


American 
Lumberman 
Telecode circular and sample 


ges free for the asking. Price, postpaid, $5.00 per copy. 
wo copies, $9.00. Three copies, $1: $12.75. ” For sale by 


American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


wart 


ge sage to every lum- 


er office. It is used by 
leading lumbermen ev- 
erywhere. Descriptive 








RECORD OF CHANGES, NEW FIRMS AND INCORPORATIONS. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Florence—The Deer Creek Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; J. M. Graham and others. 

Hartford—The Hartford Sash & Door .Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $15,000. 

Colorado. 

Denv — Pacific Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $50,0 

Scot The Dalias Timber C ompany, 


$50,000; W. C. Freeman, J. 
Emerson. 





authorized capital 
Tumback and T. W. 


Connecticut. 

Bridgeport—The Bridgeport Wirebound Box Company, 

authorized capital $60,000. 
Illinois. 

East St. Louis—The Maney 
authorized capital $75,000. 

Neelyville—The Neelyville 
authorized capital $4,000. 

Indiana. 
Hardinsburg Lumber Company, 
Cravens, S. R. Henry, W. 


Manufacturing Company, 


Farmers Elevator Company, 


Hardinsburg—The 
authorized capital $2,000; B. H. 
L. Beard and others. 

Indianapolis—The Home Lumber & 
authorized capital $25,000; H. C. 
sr., and Hugo Wuelfing, jr. 

Kentucky. 

Calhoun—The Green River Handle Company, 
capital $4,100; G. W. Atherton, D. 
der and others. 

Louisville—The Hardwood 
authorized capital $150,000; G. L. 
and H. H. Sims. 


Supply Company, 
Prange, Hugo Wuelfing, 


authorized 
S. Smith, W. E. Ben- 


Manufacturing Company, 
Falk, J. B. Offutt, jr., 


Massachusetts. 
Boston—The Shaw Furniture Company, authorized?’ capi- 
tal $50,000. 
Michigan. 


Gladstone—The Gladstone Land & Timber Company, 
authorized capital $22,400; N. J. Gormsen, H. B. Laing, 


C. D. Mason and others. 
Lansing—The Lansing Bending Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. tage 
Mississippi. 


Jackson—The Heidelburg Furniture Company, author- 
ized capital $15,000; Roy Heidelburg and others. 

Rio-—The E. A. = Company, authorized capital $10,- 
000; A. S. Hinton, E. A. Quick and B. F. Furniss. 

Tula—The Hardwood Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $7,000; J. T. Hagan, H. C. Howser and others. 

Missouri. 

Kansas City—The Railway Lumber & Supply Company, 
authorized capital $25,000; L. H. Atkinson, E. G. Wolf, 
A. Follett and others. 

Springfield—The Groblebe-Jarrett 


Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $25,000; C. I. Groblebe, J. H. Jarrett, 
c. L. Jarrett and Katie Groblebe. 
New Jersey. 

Dunellen—The Dunellen Coal & Supply Company, 


authorized capital $5,000; 
and W. H. Cole. 

Jersey City—The Jersey City Ladder Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; Joseph Chesbro, W. A. Burbridge, C. 
B. Taylor and others. 

New York. 


Brooklyn—The Furman & Birkland Dry Dock Company, 


J. Y. Wilson, M. T. Moynihan 


authorized capital $6,000; T. B. Johnson, J. C. Hughes 
and G. B. Wall. 
Edmeston—The Poplar Lumber Company, authorized 


capital $25,000; J. K. Bramer, D. L. 
and Philo Chesebrough. 

New Rochelle—Charles W. 
ized capital $10,000; C. W. 
O. Knaack. 

New York—The Chilton 
capital $10,000; C. B. Chilton, 
Vidand. 7 

New York—The Eastern Cooperage & Barrel Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; Emanuel Schaul, Morris Solo- 
mon and Hyman Mollin. 

New York—The Universal Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; F. H. Cothren, J. W. Uppercu and 
P. T. Zizinia. 

New York—The New York Frame & Picture Company, 
authorized capital $50,000; C. S. Horowitz, Henry Horo- 
witz and David Raske. 

New York—The Quinn 
capital $15,000; J. J. Quinn, 
Gardner. 

New York—The Straubhaar Universal Window Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; August Straubhaar, Al- 
fred Bozier and Nelson Black. 

New York—The Waldorf Piano Company, 
capital $10,000; A. Krumme, jr., A. S. 
Spooner and others. 

Pinebush—The H. 
tal $26,000. 

Yonkers—The Glover & Bump Piano Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. A. Glover, J. C. Bump, H. S. 
Glover and others. 


North Carolina. 


Poor's Knob—The W. C. Meadows Mill Company, 
authorized capital $30,000; W. C. Meadows, F. D. Meadows 
and R. L. Doughton. 

Raleigh—The Wilmington Sash, 


Potter, John Graves 


Gehlen, Incorporated, author- 
Gehlen, M. G. Gehlen and A. 


Piano Company, 


authorized 
R. W. E. 


Lawrence and E. 


Lumber Company, authorized 
Patrick McKenna and August 


authorized 
Gould, A. C. 


R. Taylor Company, authorized capi- 


Door & Lumber Com- 


pany, authorized capital $20,000; Norwood Giles, H. A. 
Decover and M. E. Decover. 
Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Lewin Lumber Company. authorized 


capital $150,000; A. M., L. P., P. N. and Alfred M. Lewin. 
Perrysburg—The Perfection Basket Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; Fred Hillibrand, C. E.° Miller, J. M. 
Drury and others. 
Warren—The Lyman Manufacturing Company, 
ized capital $20,000; EK. M. Lyman, A. 


Lyman and others. 
Oklahoma. 


Bartlesville—The Bartlesville Sash & Door Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; A. H. Black, J. A. Siwalls, W. 
G. Byson and others. 


Pennsylvania. 


Brownsville—The Monongahela Tie & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; C. H. Storey and others. 


Tennessee. 


Elizabethton—The Bradley Furniture Manufacturing 
Company, authorized capital $25,000; Nathan Bradley, 
M. E. Clark, R. A. Long and others. 

Memphis—The Walden-Braxton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; Corbin Braxton, J. E. 
Walden, Fred Stallings and others. 


author- 
Lyman, M. E. 


Texas. 
Grapevine—The Perry Lumber Company, 
capital $20,000. 
Rusk—The Hill Lumber Company, authorized capita 
$10,000; W. E. Hill, J. L. Worley and J. P. Comeginia. 


Virginia. 


Buckingham—The Driscoll Manufacturing Company 
authorized capital $15,000; G. L. English, E. L. Drisco 


and M. P. Bonifant. : 
Washington. 

Cle Elum—The Cle _ Elum Lumber Company, authorize 
capital $10,000; H. C. Miller, G. C. 
Wescott. 

Seattle—T he 
capital $35,000; 
and others. 


authorize 
J. Cutt 


Shingle 
Gaines, C. 


Phoenix Company, 
G. 8B. B. Gaines, C. 
BRITISH NORBH AMERICA. 
Manitoba. 


Winnipeg—The William Robinson Company, 
capital $300,000; William Robinson, K. A. 
R. G. Affleck 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Wilsonville—The Jackson Brothers Lumber 
is out of the lumber business. 
Arizona. 


Phoenix—The Demund Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the James O’Malley Lumber Company, of La 
Animas, Colo. 





Robinson an: 








Compan 


Arkansas. 


Lake Village—The David Reeves Lumber Company ha 

been succeeded by the Reeves Bros. Lumber Company. 
California. 

Lakeport—C. J. Peterson recently 
business. 

San Francisco—D. H. McEwen and F. B. 
organized the Wilson-McEwen Company, 
315 Balboa building, to do a wholesale 


entered the lumbe 


with offices a 
and commissio 


business. 
Colorado. 
Genoa—Morehart & Hicks are out of business. 
Connecticut. 


Meriden—The Butler & Lyman Land Company 

changed name to the Butler & Klein Company. 
Florida. 

Jacksonville—The Consolidated Lumber Company r+ 

cently began a wholesale and retail business. 
Georgia. 

Haltwanger recently began business. 
Andrew Hanley 


“a 


Augusta—D. S. 
Savannah—The 
business. 
Savannah—The Gallaher-Wilkinson Company 
succeeded by the Louis Gallaher Company. 
Tifton—The South Georgia Pine Company; 


bankruptcy. a 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The Lake Shore Furniture Company; F. 
Klostermann has been appointed receiver. 

Lostant—A. C. Kelso recently began business. 

Mount Vernon—The Winn Lumber Company has i! 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—The Lucas Land & Lumber Company. « 
Waverly, is opening a distributing yard at this point 
charge of J. S. Williams. 

Indianapolis—The Home Lumber Company has changé 
name to the Home Lumber & Supply Company. 

Lakeville—Ferrier & Ferrier have been succeeded b 
J. H. Reamer. 

Van Buren—J. H. Sullivan & Co. 
van. 


has bee 


petition 


are now J. H. Sulli 


Iowa. 


Calamus—H. H. Dausland recently began business. 

Galva—J. H. Queal & Co. have sold out to the Gal\ 
Union Elevator Company. 

Mount Vernon—C. Falcon has been succeeded by Fa! 
con & Howson. 

Scranton—The Farmers Elevator Company recently e1 
tered the lumber and grain business. 

Sioux City—James & Bloom have sold out to T. 
Lewis. 

Kansas. 


Cherokee—The Cherokee Lumber 
succeeded by the Kiowa Lumber 
Englewood—The T. 


Company has _ bee 
Company, of Kiowa. 


out to the Rock Island Lumber & Coal Company, 
Wichita. 
Marquette—Fred Burinson has been succeeded |! 


Burinson & Johnson. | 
Victoria—The Victoria Lumber & Coal Company 1 
cently entered the lumber and coal business. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The Louisville Woodstock Company has i 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—The Chelsea Lumber Company recently beg 
business. 

Lynn—The O. D. Brett Company has been succeeded |! 
the Brett Lumber Company. 

Salem—The stock of James Fairfield was sold at pub! 
auction June 4 by order of the bankruptcy court. 

Michigan. 

Glen Arbor—The Glen Arbor Lumber Company is 0 
of business. 

Milford—The Milford Sanitary Manufacturing Compa: 
is closing out. 

Saginaw—The 
pointed. 


Porter Cedar Company; receiver a 


Minnesota. 


Bingham Lake—G. H. 
Rogers Lumber Company. 
Grey Eagle—The Robbins Manufacturing Company 

out of business. 

Minneapolis—The Osterhout & Fox Lumber Compa! 
recently -entered the wholesale and commission tra: 
with offices at 208 Lumber Exchange building. 

Ranier—The Ranier Lumber Company has been orga! 
ized by Paul Perkins and others to manufacture lumbs 

St. Paul—The Burchard Lumber Company has open: 
an Office in this city to take care of its country yards. 


Bland has been succeeded by t 


authorize: 


Short and Fran! 


authorize: 


Wilson hav: 


Company is out o! 


M. Deal Lumber Company has soll 
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Wadena—The Staples Lumber Company is out of bus'!- 


ness. s 
Mississippi. 
Hattiesburg—The W. W. 


Herron Lumber Company, of 


— Ala., has opened an office in this city in charge 


of J. E. Patterson. 
Water Valley—J. T. Green & Son are now Green 
Cullar. 
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Missouri. 


Dixow--W. M. Branson has been succeeded by the Dixon 
imber Company. 

lonia—The Anderson Lumber Company has been suc- 
eded by the Roanoke Lumber Company, of Excelsior 
rings. 

Kansas City—The Inner Mills Lumber Company recently 
gan. 

St. Louis—The Bledsoe-Perkins Lumber Company has 
en succeeded by the Bledsoe-McCreery Lumber 
mpany. 

St. Louis—I. N. McCreery has been succeeded by the 
edsoe-McCreery Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Brewer-Laidley Lumber Compary was 
ently organized by J. A. Brewer and R. E. Laidley to 
a wholesale oak, tie, piling, car material, yellow pine 
d hardwood business. 

\Windsor—The Anderson Lumber Company has been 
ceeded by the Roanoke Lumber Company, of Excelsior 


rings. 
Nebraska. 


Hildreth—Fred Soker has sold out to Cross & Johnson. 
\Vinnebago—J. H. Swanson has recently entered the re- 
| trade. 
New Jersey. 
\shury Park—The Buchanan & Smock Lumber Com- 
vy: Nelson E. Buchanan has sold his stock to W. 
rvey Jones. 
Villiiamstown—E. F. Evans has been succeeded by the 
roe Lumber Company. 


New Mexico. 
icumeari—The Western Lumber Company is out of 


— New York. 


New York—Bemis & Vosburgh, of Pittsburg, Pa., have 
ontinued their local sales office at this place. ; 
tica—Latimer & Adams are now the Latimer Fur- 


ire Company. : 
North Carolina. 
ueigh—Sunderland & White recently entered the 


kerage business. “ 
Ohio. 


Cineinnati—A. M. Lewin has been succeeded by the 
vin Lumber Company. 

Cincinnati—The Littleford Lumber Company has heen 
eeded by George Littleford. The business will be 
tinued under the old style. 
olumbus—l he Harden-Winders Company; receiver ap- 
ited. 

Fremont—The Fremont Lumber Company; petition in 
kruptey. 

Marion—The Prendergast Lumber & Coal Company is 

the Prendergast Company. 

Martinsville—H. J. Wright and E. C. Garner have 
med a partnership to conduct a coal and lumber 

msiness. 

Shelby—The Brucker Lumber Company has changed 
me to the Shelby Lumber Company. 

‘oledo—The Buckeye Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 

has changed name to the Trotter Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Kiefer—The Barnes Lumber Company is selling out. 
Miami—The Bailey Bros. Lumber Company recently 
red the retail trade. 
Oregon. 


ker City—Stoddard Bros. have been succeeded by the 


Stoddard Lumber Company. 


Portland—The Art Furniture Manufacturing Company; 
ceiver appointed. 


Pennsylvania. 
imbersburg—The Chambersburg Lumber Company; 
( I). Minehart and others have bought the interests 


e late Frank C. Hege. 

Chester Springs—Hosea Moses has been succeeded by 
ey Detwiler. 
st Berlin—Feiser & Myers recently began business. 
ittsburg—The Webster-Keasey Lumber Company; 
rge A. Cypher, jr., has withdrawn. 


Tennessee. 
Iemphis—M. H. Brown has entered the commission 


ness. 

lemphis—The Hungerford Lumber Company is now 
R. Hungerford, jr. 

Memphis—The Leland Lumber Company, of Leland, 

\ , has opened offices in this city. 

\Memphis—The L. Wilson Lumber Company has entered 
wholesale business with offices in the Randolph 
ding. 

Texas. 


oydada—W. M. Massey has been succeeded by the 
(s, Martin Lumber Company. 

‘ilmer—The Gilmer Lumber Company recently began 
iness. 


lowa Park—Overby Bros. have been succeeded by A. E. 


Lipscomb—W. E. Merydith is opening a yard. 
Magnolia—The T. T. Turner Lumber Company; petition 
bankruptcy. 
Marlin—The Allen-Curry Lumber Company has changed 
s hame to the Marlin Lumber Company. 
San Angelo—The San Angelo Cypress 
ng Company recently began business. 
san Antonio—The Word Lumber Company has sold out 
the Hans Lumber Company. 
Washington. 
\berdeen—The New Washington Lumber Company is 
sing out. 
\natone—The George Appleford Saw Mill Company 
cently began. 
Finley—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of 
‘coma, is opening a yard here. 
Reardan—The Chamokane Lumber Company has _ in- 
eased its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Seattle—The South Fork Lumber Company has _ in- 
eased its capital stock from $100,000 to $180,009. 
racoma—J. Edward Foye recently entered the brokerage 


isiness. 
West Virginia. 


Wheeling—The Hood Lumber Company has not been 
cceeded by the Hood-Hayward Lumber Company as 
reviously reported in error. 


Wisconsin. 


Coleman—George Krause has assigned. 
Richwood—Lange & Zoellick are now Henry F. 


Wyoming. 
Buffalo—The Buffalo Lumber Company; P. M. Backus 


admitted. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Alberta. 


Strathcona—S. O. O’Brien has been succeeded by the 
O’Brien-Dale Lumber Company. 
British Columbia. 


: Vancouver—The Hartley Bay Lumber, Trading & Fish- 
ing Company, of Hartley Bay, has opened offices in this 
city in charge of J. J. Martin. 


Tank Manufac- 





Lange. 


Manitoba. 

Altamont—Hollister & Fraser have dissolved partner- 
ship. Mr. Hollister will continue. ; 

Basswood—T. Hanna reported sold out to Buchanan & 
Crearer. 

Saskatchewan. 

Theodore—The Great West Lumber Company has been 

succeeded by Thomas & Rees. 


CASUALTIES. 


California. 

San Francisco—A fire which started in the planing mill 
of William Bateman June 3 caused a loss of about $12,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 

Connecticut. 

New Haven—The woodworking plant of the Gibbud & 

Augur Company was badly damaged by fire May 29. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The Chicago Mill Work Supply Company suf- 

fered a loss of about $20,000 by fire last Thursday. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston—The building occupied by H. B. Chapman, Wil- 
liams & Wentworth and the Joseph F. Paul Company, 
woodworkers, was destroyed by fire June 3, with loss of 
about $50,000. 

Waltham—Fire May 28 damaged the planing mill of 
Fred A. Larcom about $2,000. 

Ohio. 

Cleveland—About half of the stock in the yards, dry 
kilns, sheds and barns of the Lake Erie Lumber Com- 
pany were burned last Sunday morning; the loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Toledo—The dry shed and carpenter shop of the H. C. 
Wason Company were destroyed by fire June 1 with loss 
of about $10,000; covered by insuranee of $11,000. 

New York. 

East Pembroke—The saw mill of Moses E. True was 
destroyed by fire May 29. The fire was caused by 
lightning. 








Tennessee. 

Johnson City—The plants of the Allen Panel Company 
und the Standard Oak Veneer Company suffered a loss 
of about $15,000 as a result of the flood and high waters 
in this section. 

Obion—The dry house of the Obion Cooperage Company 
was destroyed by fire June 2, with loss of about $3,000. 
Will be rebuilt at once. 

Texas. 

Timpson—The lumber yard of C. J. Carlson was de- 
stroyed by fire June 2, including about 800,000 feet of 
pine and about 200,000 feet of hardwood; insurance, 
$75,000. 

Virginia. 

Bedford City—The plant of the Bedford Box Company 
was destroyed by fire May 29; partially covered by 
insurance. 

Vermont. 

Bolton—The mill of H. O. Ward, of Moretown, was par- 

tially destroyed by fire June 2; no insurance. 
Washington. 

Bellingham—The plant of the Siemons Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire May 31, with loss of about $120,000; 
partial insurance. 

Vancouver—The mill of the Pittock-Leadbetter Lumber 
Company was practically destroyed by fire June 9, with 
loss of about $200,000; insurance of $92,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


EO eee 
Meeting of Creditors; Trustee Appointed. 
New York, N. Y., June 5.—A meeting of creditors of the 
Tyler Lumber Company, of this city and Tyler, Fla., was 
held yesterday at the office of Stanley W. Dexter, 71 Broad 





way. Many claims were filed and G. Harold Porter was 
elected trustee, with a bond of $10.000. The schedules show 
liabilities of $335,398, of which $22 10 are secured, $9,853 





for wages, and nominal assets of 309,558, of which the 
principal items are real estate, $32,517, consisting of 28,000 
acres in Alachu county, Florida, mortgaged for $200,000; 
stocks and bonds of the Alachu Trading & Improvement 
Company, $140,000; railroad, machinery and plant, $105, 
449: mules and horses, $10,512: lumber, $9,322; accounts, 
$14,906, and cash, $2. Among the creditors are the Knick 
erbocker Trust Company, as trustee, $103,000, secured ; Will- 
iam H. Lynn, $56,482 secured and $30,041 unsecured: Alice 
Hawley Truax, $50.422, secured: Margaret M. Reilly, $11,205 





secured and $2,486 unsecured, and V. W. Tyler, $19,799. 
Prominent Detroit Lumberman Files Bankruptcy 
Petition. 


Detroit, Micu., June 9.—George I. McClure. secretary 
of the McClure Lumber Company, has filed a petition in the 
United States court, asking that he be adjudicated a bank- 
rupt. The schedule shows his liabilities as $82,990.99, while 
his assets consist of wearing apparel, several life insurance 
policies and some shares of lumber stock. The heaviest 
creditors are the First National bank, of Detroit, $47,000; 
the First National bank, of Birmingham, Ala., $25,000: the 
estate of Warren G. Vinton, $7,800, and Hannah L. Ross, 
$2,000. Most of the heavy liabilities are for his indorse- 
ments on the notes of the lumber company. Frank E. Kirby. 
G. Jay Vinton and A. V. and Charles F. McClure are also 
indorsers on the same paper. 

“My difficulty has all been caused by the saw mill we 
operated in Eutaw, Ala.,” says Mr. McClure. “When the 
hard times struck the south we began to go back and simply 
could not make ends meet. The Detroit business has always 
been prosperous and a money maker, however.” 


Boston Concern to Liquidate. 


tosToN, Mass., June 8.—At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber Company, of 
this city, it was voted to liquidate the business and William 
E. Litchfield was appointed agent in liquidation. It is re- 
ported that this company has assets enough to pay all bills 
against it. Charles W. Leatherbee will enter the wholesale 
business in Boston for himself. 


Texas Meeting of Creditors. 

3EAUMONT, TEX., June 6.—At a meeting of creditors ot 
the Landry Lumber Company held June 2 T. W. Shepard 
was appointed trustee. The company was first placed in 
the hands of R. W. Wilson as receiver by the state courts. 
Subsequently the creditors filed bankruptcy proceedings in 
the federal court and when the first meeting of creditors 
was held recently Mr. Shepard was appointed trustee. Mr. 
Shepard filed bonds of $7,500. 


Bankruptcy Petition Filed Against Cooperage Concern. 


LIVERMORE, Ky., June 6.—A notice has been filed agains) 


Final Meeting of Creditors. 


New York, N. Y., June 8.—A final meeting of the cred- 
itors of G. L. Schuyler & Co., bankrupt, was held last 
Thursday, at the office of Referee in Bankruptcy MacGrane 
Cox. The final report of the trustee was submitted and the 
uncollectable accounts were put up for auction. There were 
no bidders, and the referee so noted in the trustee's report. 
Attorneys for the trustee reported there were several mat- 
ters in dispute, and that it had been impossible to dispose 
of in time for final report and these were set over for 
hearing on June 30, when there will be a final report and 
a small dividend declared. 











Larch 


(Noble Fir ) 


A rare, beautiful and most 
valuable wood. Is entirely 
foreign to the Montana Tam- 
arac or Larch. Is creamy in 
color, close grain, takes a 
satiny finish and is the most 
satisfactory timber product of 
the Pacific Coast in bevel 
siding, finish, ceiling and 
flooring. 

Try Larch Siding for a 
trade winner: Stock consists 
of 4’’ & 6’’ No. I clear, V. G. 
No. lclear F,G. No. 2&3 
clear mixed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Sample Larch Siding mailed 
upon request. 


- Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., 


Bridal Veil, 
Oregon. 


Manufacturers of Old Growth 
Yellow Fir and Larch lumber 
and Box Shooks. 


“From Tree to Dealer.” 





A Larch (Noble Fir) tree photographed 
from our timber, 180 feet to the first limb. 








Die Embossed 
Stationery 


Is used only by those who want the best. 
It therefore serves as an indication of the 
character of the firm. 


Wouldn’t That be Worth 
Something to You? 


@ Suppose you were in competition with 
a firm for a big bill of lumber. Your 
figures were the same. Your credit ratings 
were equal. Your ability to carry out the 
contract appeared to be the equal of your 
rival. But suppose you use the cheapest 
possible stationery. Your competitor uses 
All things be- 
ing equal wouldn't your competitor get 
the order? Wouldn't you make such a 


choice yourself ? 


Die Embossed stationery. 


@Let us send you samples of the finest 
work you ever examined. We ve been 
at it Ol years. 


Write for Die Embossed Samples Today 
On Your Regular Stationery. 





F. A. Huffman, manager of the Rough River Cooperage Com- 


pany, that a bankruptey petition had been filed against the | 


concern by the Rea County Bank & Trust Company, of Ten- 


nessee. The hearing is set for June 10, at Owensboro. The | 


cooperage company has two large mills at this point and its 
headquarters are at Lima, Ohio, 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS — DIE EMBOSSERS—PLATE PRINTERS 
16-18 East Adams Street CHICAGO 
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Frank A. Arend & Co. 


WHOLESALE 

LONGLEAF 
and 

SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


We Want to Buy 
FLOORING, CEILING AND FINISH. 








390 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 























Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, MASS. 


This hotel is new and absolutely fire-proof; 
even the floors are of stone, no wood but 
the doors. Equipped with its own 2 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every room. Strictly a temperance hotel. 


We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $% to $8; with private bath, 
$9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. 











HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S.W. Corner nage | 

at 54th St., Near 50 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 





Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumper-. 


man’s Actuary for figuring 

ée amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
tof any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
nd for illustrated booklet. AMERICé¢N LUMBERMAN, Chicago 





GOVERNMENT BUYING WESTERN LUMBER. 





Bids Asked For Large Quantities for Use on Panama Canal Work— Lumbermen To Attend 
National Political Conventions—Steady (mprovement Reported. 


PPP PPP PP PPP PPS” 


PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 5.—W. G. Davis, the well known 
timber Jand dealer, has moved his office which was for- 
merly in the Alaska building, this city, to the fifth floor 
of the Oriental block. 

3ids will be opened June 15 for 1,000,000 feet of 
Washington fir or yellow pine lumber by the United 
States government to be used for car building materials 
in the Panama canal. The bulk of this material will 
be used in making repairs to cars, such as car siding, 
car plank, car sills, beams and roofing. This is one of 
three large bids recently offered by the government for 
material for shipment to the Panama zone. 

S. L. Jones, manager of the Washington Lumber & 
Timber Company, with offices in the Lowman building, 
this city, reports some improvement in the local demand 
for piling. There also appears to be an increased de- 
mand for coastwise shipment. He states that on account 
of the curtailment of extensions by the telegraph and 
telephone companies the demand for poles is quiet. Mr. 
Jones states his company is sort of waiting for general 
business conditions to right themselves and_ believes 
there will be a stronger demand in all lines of the lum- 
ber trade by fall. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, is expected to return from a_ several 
weeks’ absence in the east, where he has been looking 
into trade conditions. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports some im- 
provement in the prices of shingles during the last. few 
days. This company expects to put on a couple of 
traveling salesmen in the near future to cover territory 
in the middle west. 

S. Bennett, of the J. S. Bennett Lumber Company, 
states there is some improvement noticeable in the 
shingle market, especially in the Ohio and Indiana ter- 
ritory. 

A. P. Henderson, of the A. P. Henderson Lumber 
Company, states there seems to be some improvement in 
the price of shingles during the last few days and 
he looks for them to continue to strengthen in price. 
Mr. Henderson says they are getting some orders for 
lumber from the east, but with the advanced freight 
rate and yellow pine competition which they are forced 
to meet, they are not able to take care of business they 
would otherwise secure. 

The E. H. Lewis Lumber Company reports some orders 
from the middle west but nothing from the far east. 
They are waiting for the adjustment of the rate matter, 
when they anticipate better market conditions. E. H. 
Lewis, of this company, is still in the east and is not ex- 
pected back for some time. 

The Northwest Lumber Company, of this city, with 
mills located at Kerriston, Wash., reports enough orders 
on hand to keep its mill running for about four weeks 
providing they do not get any orders in the meantime. 
Secretary-Treasurer L, C. Horton, of the company, 
states it is operating both side of its mill and is turning 
out 150,000 feet of lumber a day. It is also operating 
its shingle mill and planing mill to full capacity. Mr. 
Horton states that prices are low and does not look for 
marked improvement for some time. 

H. A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber 
Company, this city, left Wednesday night of this week 
for a hurried business trip to Minnesota points. This 
company reports some improvement in the general situa- 
tion, especially does it find the shingle market stronger. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company reports little 
change in the situation during the last week. This 
company is receiving a few orders at a low price. 

In the recent purchase by the Salsich Lumber Com- 
pany, MeKenna, Wash., of a 500 K. W. Allis-Chalmers 
steam turbine unit, the advantage of the steam turbine 
in the amount of floor space. required was emphasized 
from the fact that more power capacity was required 
than could be supplied by the Allis-Chalmers 30x48 heavy 
duty Corliss engine already installed, but that the neces- 
sary space for another engine was lacking. The new tur- 
bine is a 500 K. W. Allis-Chalmers machine, wound for 
sixty cycle, three phase circuits, 480 volts. It will be 
operated in parallel with engines now driving the saw 
mill equipment of the Salsich mill, which was also fur- 
nished by Allis-Chalmers Company. 

The Covington Lumber Company, Kent, Wash., closed 
down its plant recently for ten days to give its employees 
an opportunity to attend the fleet celebrations in Seattle 
and Tacoma. A new steam nigger has been installed in 
the mill, which will start up as soon as conditions war- 
rant. In speaking of business C. O. Sutherland, secre- 
tary of the company, states there is a fair volume of 
inquiries, especially for yard stock. He believes prices 
have struck bottom and will greatly improve, for at 
present with the cost of stumpage and production it is 
impossible to operate plants at a profit under present 
conditions. He believes that the situation will be re- 
lieved when the rate matter is settled. 

E. L. Mellroy, formerly manager of the Old Oregon 
mills at Warrenton, Ore., is now in charge of the sales 
in the office of John A. Hughes Lumber Company, of 
this city. Mr. McIlroy is an old time lumberman and has 
a wide acquaintance with the trade. Mr. Hughes is plan- 
ning an extended eastern trip, and while he is away Mr. 
Mellroy will look after the office end of the business. 

The Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company is running its plant 
at Bellevue on Lake Washington near Seattle largely on 
local business. C. W. Lea, president of the company, 


states that it is not taking on any business on the basis 
of the old rate pending a decision of the case and as : 
consequence its eastern business is light except in shin 
gles. It recently has stopped shipping shingles and as 
soon as its sheds are full will shut down. Owing to the 
heavy building in Seattle, and particularly around Lake 
Washington, the volume of its local business has held uj 
well. 

Fred Bosworth, with the John A. Hughes Lumber 
Company, formerly well known in the Lumber Exchangs 
at Minneapolis, where he was for many years with th 
old Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company and the H. L 
Jenkins Lumber Company, is now the proud father of 
a 914-pound boy that arrived the other day at his domi 
cile. As a result Mr. Bosworth is feeling quite chesty 

John W. Eddy, manager of the Port Blakeley Mil 
Company, whose recent wedding in Seattle was an even 
in society circles, and who has been spending a coupl 
months with his bride traveling through the east an 
visiting at his home in Bay City, Mich., is now in Sai 
Francisco and is expected back in Seattle in a weel 
or SO. 

T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber Company 
this city, while going to the office the other morning 
slipped and sprained his ankle and was not able to Ii 
at the office for a week. He is, however, getting along 
all right and was at the office as usual today. 

The Reserve Lumber Company, with mills at Paulsh 
and Bremerton, Wash., went into the hands of a receiv: 
this week. According to report of N. D. Chetham, se 
retary of the company, it will pay dollar for dollar. Th: 
company has assets of from $80,000 to $90,000, wit! 
liabilities of not to exceed $31,000. The oflicers of th 
company are: H. Bach, Seattle, president; R. MeGinnis 
Seattle, treasurer, and N. D. Chetham, seeretary. Charles 
P. Harris petitioned for receivership, stating that th 
company was insolvent. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, Wast., June 4.—R. L. MeCormick, secretat 
ot the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, leaves Saturda 
night for Chieago where he will attend the nation: 
republican convention which opens June 16, being del 
gate-at-large from the state of Washington. On_ his 
return Mr. MeCormick will be accompanied by his si 
Robert, who has been visiting fraternity brothers at t) 
Phi Kappa Psi house, University of Wisconsin, Madiso 
and his old home at Hayward, Wis. 

H. E. Salsich, president of the Salsieh Lumber Con 
pany, who has been in the city attending the rece) 
annual meeting of the company, leaves this week on h 
return to Hartland, Wis. Work on the company’s biz 
new plant at MeKenna, about seventeen miles fro 
Tacoma, is progressing satisfactorily, although in vir 
ot the present state of the market it is not being pushe 

A call has been issued by the government for 1,000,01 
feet of fir or vellow pine for use in the Panama ean: 
zone, The bulk of the order calls for ear material suc 
as siding, decking, sills cte. to be used in making repairs 
to ears. Bids are to be opened June 15. This is tl 
second recent big order for the canal zone, one for 1,500 
000 feet having been placed on the sound with t 
Defianee Lumber Company a few weeks ago, added 
which was a large order for the Philippines, noted 
these columns also, and now being got out by the 8 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and Tacoma Mill Cor 
pany, part of it already having gone forward. 

John Donahue, a well known local lumberman, return 
this week from an extended trip through eastern Was 
ington, during the course of which he observed close 
the progress the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railw: 
Company is making on its extension to Tacoma. H 
states that the road is doing remarkable work, and add 

The coming of the St. Paul road to Tacgma is going to 
a big thing for the lumbermen. The roa’ is built larg 
through prairie states, where the demand for lumber is 
creasing all the time. I look for the opening of new m 
kets and a big impetus to the trade as soon as the Milwa 
kee begins to accept shipments. 





There is a movement on foot to place a lumber ste: 
schooner on a regular run between Puget sound a 
southern Caiifornia ports. Saunders, Ward & Co., 
Tacoma, are agents for this line, but it is not yet 
nounced what vessel will be chartered for this trade. 
is expected that the trade will justify the experime: 
A vessel carryiag 900,000 feet is in view and it 
planned to have it make a round trip in from twenty 
thirty days. The advantage of fast shipment by stean 
is obvious, with the a:lditional advantage of taking p: 
cel lots of 100,000 feet up. At present it is next 
impossible to ship in small lots and the people back 
this plan believe it wili fill a long felt want. It 
expected that the steamer will leave on the first 
about July 1. 

The North End Lumber Company is doing some ea1 
business for other firms. It is supplying part of the ¢ 
tract for the British steamer River Forth for the Paci 
National Lumber Company and also part of the contr: 
of 1,500,000 feet for Panama which was awarded to t 
Defiance Lumber Company. This mill is also engag 
on other cargo orders. George H. Reed, secretary-tre: 
urer, said today: 

We are running along about the same as usual, havils 
quite a number of orders on hand. Much of our late a 
present business has been cutting part cargoes for ot! 


firms We have no vessels of our own chartering comir- 
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the mill. Outside of cargo business, general conditions 
ow no improvement and if it had not been for cargo 
cers we would likely have been compelled to shut down. 

At the offices of the A. C. Young Lumber Company it 
- reported that shingles have about touched the bottom. 
1 some time this company has not dealt in lumber, 
aiting more favorable conditions. It is stated that a 
at many shingle mills are closing down hoping that a 
rtailment of supply will force prices up. Some inquiry 
for shingles is reported, but manufacturers say that with 

‘sent prices they are selling at a dead loss. 

The Pacifie National Lumber Company will furnish 

out 1,250,000 feet of the big lumber cargo of the 
|jritish steamer River Forth, which is chartered for 

stralia. This steamer, which is one of the largest 

riers fixed for lumber recently, registers 3,652 tons 
yet and is expected to carry about 4,000,000 feet. Bow- 
ring & Co. are the charterers, the vessel to discharge at 
liobart and Melbourne. At Grays harbor the steamer 
secured part cargo and at present is loading additional 
at the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company’s plant at Everett. 
Next week the steamer will come to Tacoma to complete. 
The Paeifie National Lumber Company will furnish some 
big sticks up to sixty feet in length, but most of the 
cirgo is in ordinary dimensions. The same company is 
also shipping some fine spars to the United Kingdom on 
the British steamer Titan, now here loading for the 

ent and Liverpool. These run from sixty to eighty 
feet in length and from ten to eighteen inches square. 
Some still larger spars, running up to 110 feet and from 
eighteen to twenty inches square, are being shipped to 
England on the British ship Kelburn, which is loading 
tor London at Linnton, Ore., on the Columbia river. 

|. W. Demarest, vice president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Company, reports that the. mill on the Tacoma 
Eastern is running steadily, but business is not as good 
as might be desired. 

Clarence Lueas, president of the Lucas Lumber Com- 
pany, states that while there is some business, prices are 


still low and prospects are far from encouraging. This 
company has been running steadily, while other mills 
have been closed, but the business done has been largely 


state and local. 

James Buchanan, president and manager of the Puget 
Sound Lumber Company, is having a 50-foot gasoline 
launch built at the Tacoma yards of Crawford & Reid. 
Mr. Buchanan has property interests at Gig Harbor and 
the launch will be used in going back and forth. It will 
be handsomely furnished and well equipped with the 
best models of gasoline engines. Its cost will be about 
$3,000. 

The Norwegian bark Glitre, under charter to W. R. 
Grace & Co., has put to sea bound for Callao, Peru. This 
vessel cleared with 1,336,837 feet, loaded at the plant of 
the Tacoma Mill Company. 

Charles E. Hill, resident manager of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, reports, business unimproved. While a little 
offshore business is being done the coastwise trade is 
absolutely dead. At this mill the German ship Alster- 
kamp is loading for Iquique, Chile. 

The tug Mary C. this week brought from Ladysmith, 
B. C., a raft of logs for E. J. MeNeeley & Co. The 
raft contained 393,945 feet. 

The British steamer Suveric is in port to load about 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for the Philippines. Most of 
this is the balance of a contract for 1,600,000 feet 
awarded by the government to the Tacoma Mill Company 
and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. The 
steamer is at present at the wharf of the Tacoma Mill 
Company, but will shift to the St. Paul mills for the 
balance. This lumber is to be used in the Philippines 
tor erecting barracks. Waterhouse & Co., agents for this 
line of steamers, were the lowest bidders for transporting 
the lumber to Manila, the first part of the contract hav- 
ing been earried by the United States army transport 
Diz. 

The French steamer Ceylan, which cleared from here 
for Europe via ports this week, took about 75,000 feet 
of lumber for Guayamas and Mazatlan, Mexico, shipped 
by loeal firms, 

In about ten days the British steamer Strathord will 
he here to load 600,000 feet of lumber for South America. 
rhis shipment will be sent by the Wheeler-Osgood Com- 
pany, E. J. MeNeeley & Co. and the Dempsey Lumber 
Company. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company is furnishing the ma- 
terial for building a schoolhouse on the Indian reserva- 

ion at Tulalip. This contract is being towed down 
Puget sound on scows. 

The Union Lumber Company is continuing to operate 
's plant at Union Mills, finding enough business to keep 
voing. F. A, Leach, secretary-treasurer of this com- 

any, said today: 

I think the market has picked up a little bit in the last 

ek or so. What we are all waiting for is the Interstate 

‘mmerce Commission decision. Whenever that comes and 
‘his freight rate controversy is disposed of the market should 

® better, as it will then be known what basis business must 
e done on. We are getting enough to keep going. 
_W. Winkleman, of the Winkleman Lumber Company, 
acoma, left the latter part of the week for an extended 
eastern trip. While east he will look into. business con- 
litions and establish subagents throughout the east. He 

ill visit Chieago, New York, Boston, Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Kansas City and Den- 
ver, expecting to be gone about thirty days. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WasH., June 5.—Lumbermen and shingle 
producers are for the most part holding off until higher 
prices appear above the eastern market horizon, for 
with prevailing ‘prices production can not be conducted 
at a profit, As was the situation last week, so it con- 
tinues now only that there is a better defined, more 
universal inactivity among shingle mills, most of them 








being closed in the agreement recently effected and men- 
tioned in the Everett correspondence last week. There 
appears to be a rather general belief here that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will this month render 
its long deferred decision concerning the railroad rate 
question. The combination of poor prices and the pros- 
pect of an early rendering of the rate verdict is having 
the effect of causing manufacturers to accept little 
business, 

The steamer Farley is expected to arrive at the wharf 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company this week to take 
on an export cargo loaded by the Weyerhaeuser company 
and the Ferry-Baker Lumber Company. 

J. A. Theurer, manager of the Canyon Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant at Robe, states that the plant will resume 
operations next week. The mill has been idle since Sep- 
tember. 

The steam schooner Sibyl Marston is taking on cargo 
at the Clark-Niekerson Lumber Company’s wharf for 
California. 

Manager William Boner is running the Weyerhaeuser 
mill nights to hasten the loading of the steamer River- 
ford, which is to take 1,500,000 feet to Australia. The 
vessel will clear Saturday. 

Hafey Bros. have begun the construction of a mill 
one mile south of this city. The plant is to have an 
equipment of two upright shingle machines having a 
daily capacity of about 80,000. The company has enough 
timber to operate on for ten years. 

C. G. Austin, of Seattle, was here this week. Besides 
being engaged in the timber and mining business Judge 
Austin is a candidate for lieutenant governor on the 
republican ticket. 

Henry W. Stutchell, of the Eclipse Mill Company, is 
expected to return from Minneapolis about July 1. 

‘*Strange how likes and dislikes change places,’’ says 
a lumberman. ‘‘A few years ago builders refused to 


‘accept slash grain fir for interior finishing and would 


reject anything that was not vertical grain. Today all 
demand slash grain. Slash grain fir used to be below 
par; today it sells at approximately $60 a thousand, 
while vertical grain may be had for $30. The difference 
in price is offset by the additional beauty of the Wash- 
ington slash grain, however.’’ 

A. H. Cramer, a millman from Camano, was in the 
city today on business. Mr. Cramer owns considerable 
property in Seattle and Everett and has just finished the 
construction of a handsome bungalow in South Grand 
avenue. 

George Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Lumber Com- 
pany, was in the city yesterday from Bellingham. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 


HoquiaAM, WASH., June 4.—The Grays Harbor Im- 
provement Company, recently organized, is building a 
saw mill near Quiniault and will utilize the water power 
from the Merriman falls. The company is composed 
of Hugh Ash, president; George Gillett, treasurer; L. 
Knudson, manager. 

A. H. Farnum, of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle 
Company, and wife, have just returned from a trip 
which lasted eight months. They took in towns in the 
states of Michigan, Ohio, Texas and California and the 
cities of Chicago and New Ofleans. It was leisurely 
going, covering all territory at day time with stops at 
night. Five months was spent at Long Beach, Cal. 

There is much complaint in shipping circles regarding 
the manner in which the Wishkah river is blocked up at 
the entrance. It was almost impossible to dock the big 
steamer Wimbledon when it arrived in port. On one side 
of the river there is always a boom of logs and some- 
times two or three, while on the other side by the Bur- 
rows’ dock two to four of the small river steamers are 
lying and it is practically impossible to land at any of 
the docks or enter the river without ramming one of 
the vessels. The shipping interests are now agitating 
the appointing of a harbor master to keep the harbor 
clear and see that the mosquito fleet and logging com- 
panies do not jam the harbor. 

Miss Carrie Wilson has just returned from a visit to 
her parents at Los Angeles. She reports that her 
father, C. R. Wilson, is not regaining his customary 
ruggedness as fast as his friends on the harbor might 
wish. 

The Hartman Logging Company has been incorporated 
by John Hartman, Willis G. Hopkins and A. J. Morley, 
the capital stock being named at $45,000. It is reported 
that the company has been formed for logging off 
20,000,000 feet of timber which Messrs. Hopkins and 
Morley bought up on Delezene creek last week from the 
Montesano Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 5.—The steam schooner 
Olympic arrived in port yesterday and will load a cargo 
of lumber at the E. K. Wood Mill Company’s plant. 
Captain Hansen, of the Olympic, says that extensive 
building operations are being carried on in San Pedro 
but the lumber market is light in San Francisco. 

D. Ferguson has purchased the saw mill of the Geneva 
Lumber Company on Lake Whatcom and for the first 
time in several months the mill is in operation. The 
daily capacity of the mill is 45,000 feet of lumber and 
1,000 boxes. 

The Western Mill Company, of Friday Harbor is in- 
stalling machinery for the purpose of engaging exten- 
sively in the manufacture of fruit and salmon boxes. 

Fire destroyed the plant of the Siemons Lumber Com- 
pany on the Bellingham bay waterfront Saturday night. 
The total loss is estimated at $200,000, partially covered 
by insurance. The daily capacity of the mill was about 
175,000 feet of lumber. 

The Morrison Mill Company shipped two carloads of 
fruit boxes to San Francisco today. 


OF COURSE RASTUS-MEANT 
C. R. BEACH, Manager of the 


Midland Lumber.and Coal Co. 


Dealers in : 
Lumber, Coal and Building Material 
Rockford, Minn. 





LET 
"RASTUS BROWN 
BUOST YOUR 
BUSINESS. 


The ’Rastus Brown Mailing Cards make 








business because they talk business. They are 











made in a series of twelve different designs 
and jingles, a seasonable one for each month, 
artistically printed in colors. 

On each card of the series, ’Rastus gives in 
his quaint and irresistible way some pertinent 
pointers on buying lumber and building ma- 
terials of the local dealer. The points which 
’Rastus drives home touch upon things of most 
vital interest. 
them, and the public will too. 


Every dealer will appreciate 


The ’Rastus Brown Mailing Cards are 
twelve spicy selling talks. They are punched 
to hang up and will be carefully preserved and 
conspicuously hung because they bristle with 
human interest. 

Let ’Rastus have his heart-to-heart talks 
with your people. After he has been the 
rounds once, he will be the most popular and 
widely quoted citizen in town. Only one 
dealer in a town can have him, and the one 
who speaks first has first claim on his services. 

Write at once, stating how large your 
mailing list and I will advise you how little it 
will cost to have ’Rastus boost your business. 

I will also mention another method by 
which dealers using the ’Rastus Brown mailing 
cards can attract the attention of the buying 
publie. 


SEND FOR THE ENTIRE SERIES 





Dealers send twenty-five cents in stamps 
and receive the entire series of ’Rastus Brown 
Mailing Cards. Owing to the large demand 
for these cards they cannot be mailed free. 


HARVEY A. BLODGETT, 


2447 Girard Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Cargo shipments of Bellingham for May are as fol- The L. P. Lee Lumber Company, shipper and broker, 
RAILROADS lows: doing an increasing foreign business, has removed its 
s Bellingham Pay Lumber Company—Steam schooner Rain- Offices from room 230 to suite 304-5 in the Lumber 
fer, to San Francisco, 925,644 feet of lumber; bark Epa Exchange building. 
loch, to United Kingdom, 1,008,862 feet steam schooner Thara ia a a " 7 . . rs 
Rainier, to San Francisco, 337,218 feet ; total, 2,271,724 feet. There is a strong demand for flooring as a result of 
E. K. Wood Lumber Company—Schooner Alert, to San the big activity in the building line and prices hav Fo 
Pedro, 792,038 feet: schooner Fearless, to San Pedro, 857,- advanced gradually in face of the low market on othe par 
243 feet; bark Voltolloch, to United Kingdom, 905,757 feet grades. died 
total, 2,555,038 feet. . P. Shel , ; f the O at C 
Morrison’ Mill Company—Ship Mango Reva, to Alaska, Edmund P. She don, manager of the Oregon Lumbe1 Davi 
OPPOR U 1,481,121 feet of box shooks; ship Alerander Gibson, to Agency, left this week for a month’s visit in Sar Aust 
Alaska, 54,171 feet of lumber: total, 1,5 12 feet ra neise business i 2 ee Ee e acency's and 
Puget Sound Mill & Timber Company_—Steamship Olympia, I r me isco on business in connection with the agency ncaren 
to Alaska, 493,699 feet ; scow, to Alaska, 246,193 feet; total, interests. : : Coe 
739.893 feet Two earloads of Port Orford eedar sashes and doors Mr 





Manufacturers seeking new locations or 
desiring to establish branch houses will 
upon request be furnished with informa- 
tion regarding many desirable locations 
having excellent openings for new con- 
cerns with abundant natural resources and 
growing markets reached by unsurpassed 
transportation service. Address 


GEO. BONNELL, Inoustriat AGEent 
waa Cc. & N.-W. RY., CHICAGG@ 








SPECIAL 


uC EXCURSION 


Rauwar & A FROM 
SYSTEM CHICAGO 





Double Track. 


SUMMER 1908. 


TORONTO, ONT., and Return (after July 1st, $15. — $13.60 
MONTREAL, QUE., and Return - - 20.00 
QUEBEC, QUE.,and Return - - - - 24.00 
ROYAL MUSKOKA, ONT., and Return ‘Mighiands of 17.95 
NORWAY POINT, ONT., and Return ““*y Hotel awa”. 47.95 
NIAGARA FALLS and Return (during June _ 16.00 
BOSTON, MASS., and Return - : - 25.35 
PORTLAMD, ME., and Return - = «+= 2735 
OLD ORCHARD, ME., and Return - - - 27.75 


Also to about one hundred other favorably situated places in 
Canada and New England. 

Tickets on sale daily June 1st to September 30th, 1908. Good 
thirty days from date of sale. St. Lawrence River trip can be 
included at somewhat higher fares. Longer limit tickets at 
higher fares are also on sale. Liberal stop-over arrangements. 


Full particulars can be obtained by writing 


135 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 


GEO. W. VAUX, Assistant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 








LOCATIONS FOR 


Saw Mills and Woodworking Plants 





on the 


Illinois Central 


and 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroads 





There are thousands of acres of timber prop- 
erties tributary to the above lines awaiting de- 
velopment. 

For full information address 


J. C. CLAIR, 
No, 1 Park Row, 
CHICAGO. 


Industrial Commissioner, 
Illinois Central R. R. 











Our p Gosectosive Booklet 


Free tells you ali about the 
BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 

A minute of your time to 

write the postal card give 


ing us your address. We 
cheerfu'ly tell you all 


about them, :; 8: 33 Free 


| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Whatcom Falls Mill Company—Ship Alerander Gibson, 
to Alaska, 1,250,000 feet; ship Mango Reva, to Alaska, 


500,000 feet ; total, 1,750,000 feet. 


A large majority of the shingle mills of this county 
are in operation but there is serious complaint against 
the low prices offered for shingles. 

The Washington Manufacturing Company has 
completed a new box factory at Silver Beach, on 
Whatcom. The daily capacity is 20,000 boxes 
members of the company are Galbraith Bros., 
O’Neil and M. Gray. 

Grays Harbor Shipping. 
was towed to sea Saturday 
300,000 feet of lumber for 


just 
Lake 
The 


Robert 


from the 
San Fran- 


The schooner Guide 
Ik. K. Wood mill with 
cisco, 

The schooner Alerander sailed Saturday with 800,000 feet 
of lumber for San Pedro. The schooner Allen A. sailed Sun- 
day with 800,000 feet of lumber from the Montesano Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, destined for San Vedro. 

The schooner Rey Son.ers arrived Saturday, thirteen days 
from San Francisco, and was towed to Cosmopolis to load 
lumber. 

The steamer Acme arrived at Aberdeen from San Francisco 
and will load a return cargo of lumber at the United States 
and A. J. West mills. The Acme formerly made regular trips 
here, but has been chartered for other places lately. 

The steamer William H. ie phy arrived from San Fran- 
cisco for a cargo from the Slade mill. 

The British steamer River Forth, Captain 
departed from Aberdeen Thursday for Port 
causing some excitement ashore among her agents, who want 
to head her off and send her to Victoria to dry dock. She 
is en route to Tacoma with 1.600,000 feet of lumber in her 


Bryce, wiich 
Townsend, is 


hold taken on at the Slade mill in Aberdeen, and is under 
charter to Bowering & Co., of San Francisco for Australia. 
The River Forth neglected to get a health permit before 


special permit to allow her to enter British 


obtained if possible by her agents. 


und a 
will be 


sailing 
Columbia 


OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


Rose Carnival at Portland a Deterrent to Trade— 
Oldest Saw Millin State Stiil Doing Duty 
—With the Lumbermen. 


6.—This has been a week of 
holidays and eeclebrations. The rose carnival, the second 
annual affair of its kind, has held the boards*from the 
beginning of the week until today, and as a result busi- 
ness has been somewhat upset. Thousands of people 
have been in from the surrounding country and towns. 
The weather has been a trifle cool for an ideal earnivat 
week, but few complaiats have been heard because the 





PORTLAND, ORE., June 


cloudy days with their oecasional showers, interspersed 
with streaks of sunshine, are bringing out what is be- 


harvested on 
from 


lieved will be the greatest wheat 
the American continent. Such 
every wheat growing section. 

By the aid of a donkey engine the oldest saw mill in 
this part of the Pacific northwest was elevated 900 feet 
and placed in the midst of a bunch of standing timber 
where for another term of years it will continue doing 
its share in the mareh of progress. The mill is owned 
by H. A. Young and untii a short while ago was located 
at Oak Point on the lower Columbia river. Originally 
the mill was owned by Governor Abernerthy, who is said 
to have erected it in 1849. Part of the old machinery 
was installed from a steamboat in the day when a saw 
mill was considered of vastly more value than a freighter. 
Some of this ancient machinery is still in good condition 
and will be used at the new site. The mill has capacity 
for 50,000 feei daily. For some time past it has been 
cutting shingles only, although it is understood that 
lumber will also be eut at the new location. The ma- 
chinery was hoisted to the top of the hill that lines the 
river with much less difficulty than would be supposed, 
but this was largely due to the fact that the machinery 
vas hauled up over an old log shute. 

That a raiirozd will now be buut into the Tillamook 
country is certain, according to promises from those con- 
nected with the good work that was temporarily aban- 
doned when the hardtime wave began to roll over the 
ecuntry. It is said that ten miles of the road will be 
built this year and that the whole road from this city to 
Tillamook will be completed in another year and a half. 
Tillamook is a great dairy country, but also contains fine 
bodies of timber that can be easily tapped the moment 
ears are running. In this connection it might be stated 
that a netwerk of electric lines is rapidly spreading over 
the Willamette valley, with the result that land values 
are enhancing almost beyond belief and the population 
is growing -at an astonishing rate. 

There, appears to be no falling off in activity in the 
local building field and mills report a continuation of a 
good local demand for building material. A notable 
feature in this connection is the fact that there are few 
dwéllings begging. or -even bidding for tenants. This 
proves further evrdence of the city’s remarkable and 
steady growth With from 500 to 500 buildings spring- 
ing up every month, as is indicated by the number of 
building permits issued, there must be an inflow of 
population from somewhere. It is generally remarked 
that this part of the country is just “beginning to arise 


erop ever 
is the assurance 








from its slumber of ages. 


were brought here this week from North Bend, Coos bay, 
for trenshipment to Chicago, being consigned to Joh 
A. Gauger. 


A 20 ul deai of foreign business is being closed, accord 
te during the week. The L. P 
with offices in the Lumber Ex 
has just closed a deal for a large ship 
ship’s spars and decking for the British Ad 
miralty to be sent from Tacoma, and E. H. Meyer, loea 
manager for Charles R. MeCormick & Co., of San Fra: 
cisco, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building. 
has just placed orders for 2,500,000 for Australia. Thi 
eargo will be shipped in September. The British steame 
Foreric, of the Frank Waterhouse line, is due to arriv: 
here the coming week from Guaymas to load 1,000,00 
Eastern & Western Lumber Con 


ing to announcements ima 
Lee Lumber Company, 
change building, 
ment of 


REBT 


feet at the mills of the 


pany fer North China, and the 5-masted schooner Henr 
Ky. Hal arrived in the river to load about 2,000,000 for 
the ortent. It is understood that it is under charter t 
the Pacifie Export Lumber Company. For future loa 


mers are now under charter to com 
here: Guernsey, Foreric, Elleric, Tabor, Strathfilla 
Ascot, Earl of Carrick, Craighall, Inve rkip, Taunto 
Madura, Allanton, Aeon, Dulwich and Radames. Th 
latter is a Kosmos liner bound for the west coast. Thi 
company has announced its intention of having its liners 
call at Portland heneeforth and in all probability th 
will carry lumber. An order for a larg 
shipment to the west coast is expected to be closed her 
in a couple of days, The combined eapacity of the above 
mentioned steamers is close to 40,009,000 feet. A few ot : 
will carry away part cargoes of gener: £ 
% 


ing the fellowing stea 


a good deal of 





them, however, 
freight. 

The coastwise business shows no material improvement, : sucl 
but steam are steadily taking deckloads ot ae Civi 
lumber when coming here to load wheat in the hold for bi 
the bay city. Charles R. McCormick & Co. dispatehed “ 
three steam schooners this week and placed orders for bs 
2,000,000 feet for immediate delivery. fs P 

During the — today the following stea: ‘3: 
schooners left for California partiy lumber laden: F. 8. Zi of 
Loop, Johan Poulsen, W elle sle Y, Yose mite, Yellowsto) 
and Shoshone. The sailing sehooner Jrene left for Sa 
Diego with a full eargo, measuring 900,000 feet. ; 

The British ship Nelburn, which is loading at Tongu a Ile 
Point for Europe, is expected to come up to Linnton Pa 

= 
& 


schooner S 


closing 





this week to finish. The British steamer Yeddo sail 
this week with about 2,000,660 feet for Australia an 
New Zealand, the eargo being furnished by the Tongu é& ah 
Point Lumber Company, the St. Johns Lumber Compa <. and 
and the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company. The Portland a sate 
Lumber Company is preparing to load the British steam: i a 
Inverkip, which is due to arrive here soon to take awa I per 
about 3,500,060 feet. ( 

At the general election held last Monday a heavy vot 
was east in favor of having the port of Portland 
mission assume charge of the towage system betwe: 
Portland and the sea. Friendly suit will be brought 
once to establish the legality of the measure and it 
upheld steps will be taken to give shipping the best 
possible treatment and dispatch at the least expense. 
This it is contended will act as further attraction fi 
foreign business 

John A. Shaw, agent of the Hammond Lumber Con 
pany and the Curtiss Lumber Company, with headqua 
ters in this city, denies the rumor that his companies 
are contemplating buying the several mill properties ne 
Astoria, as reported here and of which mention was ma 
in last week's issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. H 
seys the rumor was undoubtedly started because of 
visit to the Tongue Point Lumber Company's plant ne 
Astoria a few days ago. Some time ago, he says, thi 
was talk of buying one of the plants referred to, b 
the deal fell through. The Curtiss Lumber Company 
operating its mill at Miil City, eutting 125,000 feet a 
day and disposing of its produet to local consumption, 
the Sait Lake territory and California. Mr. 
the company is filling mostly old orders. 

P. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Seott Lumb 
Company, wholesale lumber dealer, with offices in t 
Chamber of Commerce buildirg, is in Nevada at prest 
looking up business. He reports some demand for upp: 

The Oregon Forestry Association's monthly meetin 
which was to have been held last Friday night in t 
city hall, was postponed owing to the rose earnival. It 
will be held some evening during the next ten days, wh: 
the matter of fire protection will be taken up. 

.P. Keating, of the Spaulding Logging Compan 

and A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Washingt 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, leave this city f 
Chicago June 11. From Chieago they will go to Min: 
apolis to attend the convention of the National Lum! 
Manufacturers’ Association June 16 to 18 inelusive a: Sho 
the Trade Ethics conference June. 19 and 20. Messrs. 
Keating and Wastell were delegated to represent t 
Oregon & Washington association at the last mont! 
meeting. 

The shingle market remains in poor shape, but most 
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of the mills in this vicinity are running. The Goll 
Medal Shingle Company, which owns two mills in Sout a 
Portland, has been running only one of them for son ven 


time, but intends starting the other in a few days. 
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OBITUARY. 


OPPS LP 
Henry H. Coe. 


‘or many years president of the Coe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Painesville, Ohio, Henry Hayes Coe, aged 78 years, 
died at his home in Painesville May 18. Mr. Coe was born 
at Charleston, Ohio, June 6, 1830, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
David Lyman. He was educated at Grand River Institute, 
\ustinburg, and at Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio, 
and removed to Painesville with his mother in 1850 and 
entered business. He established the firm of Anderson & 
Coe in 1852 for the purpose of building machinery. Upon 
M Anderson's retirement from the firm, Frederick Wilkes 








THE LATE HENRY HAYES COE. 
entered and the style was changed to Coe & Wilkes. The 
t business gradually grew into the manufacture of veneer ma- 
3 chinery and at the present time the Coe Manufacturing 
a Company is the largest manufacturer of veneer machinery 
“i in the world. Mr. Coe was the patentee of the veneer ma- 
& chines from which the Coe company grew into its present 
€ magnitude. Mr. Wilkes retired from the .business in 1900 
Pa and the company was then incorporated under its present 
style. Mr. Coe was the first president and had continued as 
such until his death on May 18. He was a veteran of the 


Civil war and a former mayor of Painesville, and his death 
cast a shadow of gloom over a large circle of friends. Mr. 
Coe leaves a widow, a daughter and one son. 

a! Peter White. 

& Peter White, of Marquette, Mich., “the grand old man of 


the upper peninsula,” dropped dead at 9:30 o'clock Saturday 
norning in front of the city hall at Detroit, as the result 











a of ritis and heart disease. The city of Marquette was 
gs phi d into gloom, its sadness being shared by people of 
the entire state of Michigan. Mr. White was not only a 


unique character but he had been one of the most important 
factors in the development of the iron and copper country. 
Ile was known to the lumbermen of the upper peninsula 
id. indeed, to the pioneer lumbermen of the whole upper 
gion. At the time of his death he was 78 years of 
Ile is survived by a daughter, Mrs. George F. Shiras, 
spurg, Pa., the only surviving member of the imme- 
lamliy. 
White was born at Rome, N. Y., October 31, 1830, 
and moved to Green Bay, Wis., with his family nine years 
He served on various small craft about the lakes, in 








chthouse service and later as a mail carrier in the 
a Dy peninsula. More than sixty years ago he settled 
“a permanently at Marquette. In 1851 he was elected county 
~| aes b 
a clerk and register of deeds and ex-officio member of the 
ry 
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THE LATE PETER WHITE. 


board, serving the latter 
vas appointed postmaster. At one time he owned the 
nd on Which the present business district of Marquette 
nds. He was admitted to the bar and for ten years 
ticed law. In 1857 he was in the state legislature, and 
en Marque tte was made a port of entry he was appointed 
first collector of customs. In 1863 he incorporated 
is now the First National Bank of Marquette and was 
president until the time of his death. Most of Mr. 
‘tes wealth was made in the iron business. He is said 
have bought thousands of tons of ore at $6 which he 
% later for $40. He was the father of the Duluth, South 
re & —— railroad. 
Isle park, comprising 389 acres, at Marquette will 
looked upon as Mr. White’s monument. It was 
property of the government and controlled by the light- 
ise bureau. As a result of Mr. White's efforts at Wash- 
‘ton the land wes ceded to the city of Marquette. Mr. 
te spent $65,000 in improving it. He endowed the 
‘eter White library in the same city, but this is only one 
— numerous benefactions which should be credited to 
Mr. White had held the following positions: 
years clerk and register 


body as treasurer. Later 


t 











For twelve 
of deeds of Marquette county; 





‘with his father 


mayor of Marquette; collector of customs; president of the 
Marquette National bank; director of the People’s State 
bank, Detroit; director of a number of mining companies; 
president of St. Luke’s hospital, Marquette; park and ceme- 
tery commissioner of Marquette over forty-five years; treas- 
urer of the Marquette city schools over fifty years; repre- 
sentative in the state legislature in 1857 and state senator 
in 1875; Michigan commissioner to the Pan-American ex- 
position, Buffalo; regent of the Michigan University for the 
term 1904-1911; member of the state library commission 
three years, and member of the Mackinac Island park com- 
mission fourteen years. He was a life member of the 
American Historical. Association; a member of the State 
Pioneer Historical Society of Michigan and of the Michigan 
Political Science Association. 

Mr. White was the intimate friend of the 
Henry Drummond, Canada’s greatest poet. 
Drummond's best work was due to Mr. 
ment. 

Mr. White promoted the semicentennial in the summer of 
1905 which celebrated the anniversary of the opening of 
the Soo canal. At the time of his death he was still en- 
gaged in endeavoring to secure a resurvey of the Wisconsin- 


late William 
Much of Mr. 
White’s encourage- 


Michigan boundary line, claiming that an error in the record 
of the original survey had thrown several hundred square 


miles into Wisconsin that properly belonged to Michigan 
Simon R. Hungerford. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 6.—Simon Rice 
prominent young lumberman and connected with the Hun 
gerford Lumber Company, with main offices in this place 
and mills at Wahalak, Miss., shot and killed himseif Sun 
day evening, May 31, at Wahalak. The body was shipped 
to this city June 1 for burial. Mr. Hungerford was 21 
years old, married and a son of Mr. and Mrs. Hl. B. Hun 
gerford, of Wahalak. The deceased was engaged in business 
under the name of the Hungerford Lumbei 
and operated two of the largest mills in Missis 


Frank Linsenbarth. 
1847 


Rungerford, a 





Company 
sippi. 


and engaging in the sash, 

Frank Linsenbarth. aged 81 years. 
Dearborn avenue, Chicago, June 3. 
Linsenbarth was born at Saxony, 
1847 and engaged in the 
which he retired about 


Coming to Chicago in 
door and blind business, 
died at his home, 516 
of kidney trouble. Mr. 
Germany, and came to Chicago in 
sash, door and blind business from 
twenty-five years ago. lle served two terms in the city 
council and built one of the first houses on the north side 
after the Chicago fire. His wife died about a year ago. Ile 
is survived by a daughter. 


A. B. Knapp. 


Wis., June 8.—A. Ih. Knapp (Deacon), a 
pioneer in the Wisconsin lumber industry, died at Beloit 
this state, June 2, at the age of 88 years. Mr. Knapp was 
born at Sherburne, N. Y., June 15, 1820, and removed to 
Oshkosh, Wis., in 1856, and in company with Nicholas Burn 
ham built the first gang saw mill in this part of the coun 
try. Later Mr. Knapp, his brother L. E. Knapp. and Jabe: 
Fowler organized the firm of Knapp & Fowler and operated 
the mill originally built by Mr. Knapp. He was also inter 
ested in the LaBelle Wagon Works, of Fond du Lac, and 
is survived by bis widow and one son, B. A. Knapp, of Chi 


cago, Ill. 
J. B. Carter. 


CARTERSVILLE, Ky., June 6.—J. B. Carter, a veteran 
lumberman of this place and for whom Cartersville was 
named, died here recently of pneumonia, at the age of 6) 
years. Mr. Carter had been in the lumber business a great 
number of years and had accumulated a comfortable for 
tune. He leaves his widow to mourn his demise. 


James Monroe Nugent. 


NeW ORLEANS, LA., June 9.—State Senator James Monro: 
Nugent, a prominent Louisiana lumberman, died at his home 
in Alexandria last Thursday, June 4, after an illness of 
several months. Senator Nugent was about 50 years of 
age. The immediate cause of his death was organic heart 
disease. For years he had taken a lively interest in Louisi- 
ana politics and was elected to represent Rapides parish in 
the upper house at the April election, but was unable to 
attend the present session. He was interested in several 
saw mills in central Louisiana. His widow and a sister sur 
vive him. 





MARINETTE, 


George F. Payne. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 10.—Many 
city express deep regret at the death of 
senior member of the firm of George F. 
building operators and erectors of the 
risburg. Mr. Payne had been iil a 


lumbermen of this 
George I. Payne, 
Payne & Co., large 
state capitol at Har 
long time and his death 





is attributed to rheumatism. The firm “ Payne & Co. have 
erected many of the costliest buildings in the city and 
throughout the east, including the Grose ek building, where 
the Lumbermen's Exchange is quartered. 
HYMENEAL. 
POerererrn 
Stratemeyer-Grant. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, June 8.—Otto VT. Stratemeyer, for 
number of years connected -with €. Crane & Co., and Mis 
Virginia Grant, a daughter of J. J. Grant. a well know 
citizen of Walnut Hill, were married June 3, at the Hotel 


Havlin. A reception was held in the parlors of the hotel 

after the ceremony, after which the happy couple left for 

an extensive honeymoon trip in the east. 
Young-Johnson. 

TacoMA, WASH., June 4.—Abraham C. Young, president 
of the A. C. Young Lumber Company and who aiso owns the 
controlling interest in the Young & Johnson Lumber Com 
pany, and Miss Alice Mary Johnson. were mat ried today at 


St. Luke's church. Only the immediate re 
ent, including the groom's son, Delbert A. ‘Young, and wife 
Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Young left for a trip 
in the south, to be gone about a month. They will be at 
home to friends after July 1 at 724 North-G street, where 
Mr. Young owns a handsome residence. Mr. Young came 
to Tacoma nineteen years ago from Caro, Mich., and has 
prospered in the lumber business, being interested in severa 


natives were pres 


saw and shingie mills. The bride is a native of Detroit, 
Mich., and came to Tacoma about four years ago, 
Philbrick-Mossman. 

Fort Wayne, INpD., June 9 Miss Stella Mossman. daugh 
ter of the senior member of the firm of Mossman, Yarnells 
& Co., and George A. Philbrick, also connected with Moss 
man, Yarnelle & Co., were married at the home of the bride 
last Saturday. Mr. and Mrs. Philbrick will reside at Fort 
Wayne upon returning from their wedding journey. 

Irvine-Sutherland. 

CPENTRALIA, ILL... June 9.—Invitations have been - issued 
for the wedding cf Raymond Ward Irvine, of this city, and 
Miss Grace Sutherland, of Cairo, on June 17, at the First 
Presbyterian church at Cairo. <A reception will be given at 
the home of the bride's parents immediately after the wed 


cing. Miss Sutherland is the 
Mrs. W. H. Sutherland, 
young lady of sterling 
sided at Cairo and has 
congratulate him on his 


second daughter of Mr. and 
and is a talented violinist and a 
qualities. Mr. Irvine formerly re 
many friends at that plare, who 
selection of so charming a bride. 
Mr. Irvine is regarded as one of the rising young men in the 
lumber Dusiness in_soutHern Illinois. After the ceremony 
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GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
of words, neither an empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a defmite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


or paint for repairing is 
yours without charge. 

That is the kindof guarantee 
we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too, 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 
Paint & Color Makers, 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 
Established 1868, 
Originators of Barn Paint. 








Means 


Ist. A style or kind of shoe suitable to the work for which 
it is intended. 

and. Fit. Foot comfort is vital. Properly fitted shoes not 
only protect but keep the feet in good condition. 

3rd. Wear. No article of foot wear gets as hard usage as 4 
Logger’s shoe. 

Lumbermen all over the United States can tell you that our 
shoes are efficient in every shoe-making detail of wear, style 
and fit. 

Send for our catalogue. 


Rindge, Kalmbach, Logie @ Co., Ltd. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








S. D. CHILDS & CO. 


sncraverns STATIONERS printers 
CHICAGO 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS 


Do you know that the 


“TWINLOCK” «:: BEST LOOSE LEAF 
LEDGER ON THE MARKET. 


EMBOSSED LETTER HEADS OUR SPECIALTY. 
GORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








(- 





STEEL LOG STAMPS 


BURNING BRANDS, 
STENCILS, ETC. 


A. SACKMANN, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











the couple will reside at Mount Vernon, where they will 
be at home to their friends. 
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WE SHIP APPROVAL 


without a cent deposit, 
% and.allow 10 DAYS Pphee Tt TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
unheard of prices ad marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1908 model bicycles, 


FACTORY PRICES fscce 


a pair of tires from. anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonderful proposition om first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 


RIDER AGENTS sovior* te 


money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Concter-Brehee, single wheels, 
) parts, repairs and sumdries at Aadf usual prices, 
Oe Nes Not Wait; write today for our spectal offer 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. « 279 CHICAGO 
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[SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS, 
OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.; Van Cleave, Miss, 
EXPORTERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 


Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: “Dantzler,’’ Moss Point, Miss. 




















S. E. NAYLOR C0. 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 


HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS 


Our Specialties; Construction Material, R.R.Ties 
and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 34 and 35 Durham Bidg. 


.) A. B. C, 4th and 5th. 
Code: } Southard’s, Watkins. GULFPORT, MISS. 




















ROBERT MORGAN, JR. 


Exporter of 


Long Leaf Pitch Pine Lumber 


ORANGE, TEXAS, U. S. A. 


Codes used: Watkins, A.B.C. Cable Address: 
” W. Union, Postal. “JUNIOR” 








LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Preduce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENO, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 

















. B.  . " 4 
MASON LUMBER CO, £.= PABs, Prost. &! 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


-LON@ LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet. 
For Interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized, 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are locatedon G.& 8. 1. B. 8. Gandsi, Miss. 


KANSAS CITY. _ | 





























C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT, 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 








Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 
ship promptly. 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 











For Quick Shipment 22238. c.. 
5 CARS, 2x4—I0 to 16’. 
5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to I6’. 


J. H. TSCHUDY HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Yards, 2300 to 2316 Broadway. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
Jencriptive circular. Addeeee AMERICAN, LUMBERAEAN. Bis 

escriptive Tcular. ress . 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, il. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANcisco, Cau., June 5.—F. W. Leadbetter, of 
Portland, Ore., who is interested in a large saw mill at 
Vancouver, Wash., and has extensive timber holdings in 
the Pacific northwest, was a visitor in this city a few 
days ago. - 

Among the lumbermen who arrived in the city recently 
were W. F. Knox, of Sacramento, and N. A. Donohoe, of 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, is 
expected to arrive overland from Minneapolis tonight and 
leave for Marshfield, Ore., tomorrow, to inspect his big 
saw mill, which has been cutting fir lumber steadily of 
late at the rate of 250,000 feet a day. The company’s 
steamer Nann Smith arrived yesterday with 1,800,000 
feet of lumber from this mill and proceeded up to Bay 
Point, where it is now discharging its cargo at the 
rate of 600,000 feet a day. About 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber is now piled up in the large yards which were 
recently opened at that point. The foundation is being 
put in for a large planing mill and spur tracks are 
being laid from the main line railroads into the yards. 
G. A. Bergstrom, manager of the Pacific Timber 
Company and San Francisco representative of the 
C. <A. Smith Lumber Company, is visiting Bay 
Point. Offices 605 to 609 in the St. Clair 
building, corner Drumm and California streets, are 
now occupied by the C. A. Smith Lumber Company 
and the Inter Ocean Transportation Company, a new 
steamship proposition in which Mr. Smith is interested. 
It is keeping the Nann Smith busy to transport three 
cargoes a month from Coos bay to San Francisco and 
southern California and an additional steamer will soon 
be a necessity. Whether the company will charter, buy 
or build an additional steamer has not been announced. 
It is planned to excavate a channel some distance inland 
from the water front at Bay Point. 

The method of handling lumber at the mill and yards 
greatly facilitates the discharging of cargoes. To begin 
with a rectangular frame of iron is placed at each end 
of a lumber truck at the mill. When this has been filled 
up with a pile of 1,500 feet of lumber, a sling is hooked 
on to the curved ends of the frames and the entire truck- 
load is lifted bodily aboard the steamer. These frames 
remain around the lumber on the ship and are used to 
keep the lumber in shape after it is hoisted out upon the 
wharf at its destination. Not until the lumber is along- 
side the spot where it is to be piled up in the yard are 
the frames removed. 

A. J. Russell, the San Francisco representative of the 
Portland Lumber Company, returns this week from a 
short visit to the company’s mill in Portland, Ore. 

There is no improvement in the local lumber situation 
as far as prices are concerned and there is no telling 
when there will be a change for the better. A good 
deal of lumber is sold but prices are badly cut. Redwood 
is in better shape than fir, however, but the continued de- 
pression resulting from the flooding of this market with 
the surplus product of Oregon and Washington mills will 
have an effect. Offshore business takes a good deal of 
lumber but overproduction has caused a downward ten- 
dency even in the foreign trade. There is a fair demand 
for California white pine sash, doors and box shooks. 
There is a fair eastern demand for white pine and sugar 
pine lumber but shipments are not heavy as yet from 
most of the mills. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, is still in the east on lumber business. The mill 
at Scotia is operating at a good rate of production and 
regular shipments of redwood lumber are coming to this 
city. 

C. A. Hooper & Co., the L. E. White Lumber Com- 
pany and several allied companies have moved into their 
elegant new offices on the ninth floor of the new Balboa 
building, a 10-story steei frame structure on the south- 
east corner of Market and Second streets. It is one of 
the most desirable locations in the city for business 
purposes, 

The local building situation is good, considering the 
scarcity of money, and is far ahead of any other locality 
on the Coast. During May 598 building permits were 
issued with a total valuation of $2,709,731. During April 
589 permits were issued with a valuation of $2,084,015. 
In Los Angeles 558 permits were issued during May 
with a total valuation of $1,005,605. In Seattle, Wash., 
for the same period 939 permits were issued, representing 
an investment of $1,004,312. 

H. A. Culver, president of the Culver Company, of 
San Francisco, will return next week via St. Louis from 
a trip to Hoxie, Ark., which was necessitated by his 
position as second vice president of the Cache Valley 
Railroad Company, operating in the heart of the white 
oak territory. 

The Fort Ross Lumber Company, which was recently 
incorporated under the laws of California by E. W. 
Culver and his associates, is erecting a modern band 
mill on the ocean shore at Fort Ross, Sonoma county. A 
San Francisee office has been opened at room 6 Sher- 
wood building, 320 Market street. This new redwood 
mill will begin operation about July 1 with a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day. The plant is located so that the 
lumber can be transferred by a wire rope directly to the 
decks of vessels moored a few hundred feet from the 
shore. Lumber will+be shipped by water to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. J. E. Culver will act as selling 
agent in the latter city. In time a yard will be opened 





in San Francisco or Oakland. The company has bought 
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A WEEK’S PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Trade Conditions in San Francisco Not Satisfactory. Large Quantities of Lumber Sold, but 
Prices Are Cut Badly. 








a tract of fine redwood timber, estimated to contain 100, 
000,000 feet, which will keep the plant running eight 
months in the year for about ten years. The vicinity of 
Fort Ross is rich in historical associations, as th: 
Russians founded a colony there about 1809 and _ buil' 
vessels in the little bay. They erected a number ot 
buildings, including a church, which is still standing 
although in a damaged condition as a result of th 
earthquake. These structures attest the durability o1 
redwood as the planks, timbers and shakes of the ol: 
buildings are still sound. 

The officers of the Fort Ross Lumber Company are 
E. W. Culver, president; H. A. Culver, vice president an: 
manager; W. M. Cashman, secretary, and Mr. Laiola 
treasurer. The above officers and Mr. Ensign constitut: 
the board of directors. The Culver Company, H. A. 
Culver manager, which also has its office at No. 6 Sher 
wood building, has the selling agency for the Fort Ros 
Lumber Company and also for McFaul & Hess, who ar: 
just starting up a redwood mill at Westport, Mendocin 
county, with a daily capacity of 35,000 feet of lumber 

E. W. Culver, of Kansas City, who was connecte: 
with the Weyerhaeuser interests many years ago, and his 
son, H. A. Culver, came to the Pacific coast last fal! 
and were so favorably impressed that they sold the 
greater portion of their eastern holdings and investe:! 
in California. The latter was interested in hardwoo:| 
lumber for a number of years. E. W. Culver, who ex 
pects to spend about half of his time on the Coast i: 
the future, will return to Kansas City next fall. 

The latest lumber charters announced include thi 
following: 

Schooner L. D. Foster, from Grays harbor to two ports in 
Peru, 43s 9d, chartered by Parrott & Co. 

Schooner W. F. Garms, from Noyo to Mollendo, 37s 6d, 
by W. R. Grace & Co. 

Steamer Ascot, from Eureka and Puget sound to Sydney, 
Melbourne or Adelaide, 27s 6d, by J. J. Moore & Co., prior 
to arrival. . 

Steamer Amberton, from Portland to Shanghai, by Pacific 
Export Lumber Company. 

Ship Elwell, from Puget sound to Keelung, Formosa, 32s 
6d, by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., prior to arrival. 

The Wilson-McEwen Company is the name of a ne\ 
lumber concern to engage in the wholesale and commis 
sion lumber business with offices at 315 Balboa building, 
this city. It is made up of lumbermen well known to 
the trade. D. H. McEwen, of the company, was former], 
manager of the El Dorado Lumber Company, and fo: 
several years has been operating a redwood mill near 
Santa Rosa. His home is at Burlingame, F. B. Wilson 
was for several years manager of Hobbs, Wall & Co., 
of this city, leaving that firm to engage in redwooil 
manufacturing in Mendocino as a member of the Sta: 
Lumber Company. Being familiar with the redwool 
pine and fir trade the new concern starts out with excel 
lent prospects ahead. It will establish connections with: 
mills in the north and do a general commission lumber 
business. 





BIG LOG RAFTS OF A PACIFIC COAST COMPANY. 


San Dieco, Cau., June 1—Three rafts have been 
completed in Wallace slough, on the Columbus river, 
fifty miles below Portland, by the Benson Logging & 
Lumber Company for transmission to the company’s 
saw mill and lumber plant in this city. As soon as 
the weather becomes settled enough ocean going tugs 
will take the rafts in tow and bring them to this port. 
It will require about eighteen days to make the trip 
Two more rafts are being built and will follow as 
soon as arrangements can be completed. The logs in 
the rafts are hauled by train from the company’s camp, 
four miles up the Clatskanie river, and are dumped int 
the slough, where they are hoisted by cranes into tl 
cradles and securely bound with heavy chains and ma‘ 
ready for their long journey. 

Each raft has a carrying capacity of 5,000,000 feet o: 
lumber and is worth about $50,000. The rafts a: 
740 feet long, 52 feet wide, 36 feet deep, and hav 
a draft of 24 feet. It takes 756 feet of 114-inc 
herringbone chain for the backbone of the raft, i 
which to attach at intervals of 12 feet a total of 
7,700 feet of 14-inch circle chains, used as binder: 
The towing hawser is a chain 900 feet long. 

The Benson company has chartered for a year th: 
steam lumber schooner Yosemite, which will bring fro: 
the north 1,100,000 feet of lumber each trip, earrying 
some of the largest cargoes of the kind on the Coast. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA POINT. 


San Digeco, Cau., June 4.—The 3-masted schooner 
Wrestler, Captain Bergstrom, five days out of Albion. 
Ore., came into port yesterday badly disabled. Ii 
had started out with a cargo of 600,000 feet of lumbe: 
bound for Guaymas, Mex., and was but two days ou! 
from Albion when its seams began to spread and it 
sprang a leak. To save it one-third of its cargo was 
thrown overboard. All the ship’s stores, except th 
eanned goods and imperishable foodstuffs, were spoile: 
by the water, which, at the time the storm was at it 
worst, off San Francisco, covered the cabin floor to # 
depth of three feet and flooded the hold. Big seas cami 
over the stern, breaking the stern rail and smashing th: 
rear cabin windows. The crew were worked overtim 
keeping the pumps going, and not until this port was 
reached was the water perceptibly lowered. After 
undergoing repairs the balance of the lumber cargo wil! 
be taken on to its destination. 
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ST. LOUIS TRADE SHOWS IMPROVEMENT. 


New Lumber Firms Established—Many Lumbermen Preparing For Vacations — Receipts and 





and Shipments Show Decrease—Lumbermen to Publish Freight Rates. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 9—J. R. Perkins, who for the 
st year has been associated with T. C. Bledsoe, operat- 
ng under the name of the Bledsoe, Perkins Lumber 
‘ompany, has gone into business for himself. Mr. 
vorkins has taken a room in the Fullerton building, 
rectly under the one occupied by the old Bledsoe, 
erkins Lumber Company. He will do a wholesale 
yellow pine and hardwood business. Mr. Perkins’ place 
is been taken by C. N. McCreery and the new concern 
styled the Bledsoe, MeCreery Lumber Company. Mr. 
«Creery is an old lumberman. For years he was in the 
yetail business and later he became a wholesaler, making 
specialty in shingles. 

J. G. Fathman, of the Fathman, Miller Planing Mill 

mpany, gave his friends a severe shock this week by 
innouneing that he had gone over to Clayton and mar- 

d Mrs. Bertha Moffatt, of St. Louis. Mr. Fathman’s 
friends were not looking for any such thing as that 
and the announcement of his marriage caused a great 
surprise. Mr. and Mrs. Fathman have gone to house- 
keeping in Magnolia street. 

rhe first of the St. Louis yellow piners to take a vaca- 
tion is Charles G. Atkinson, local manager for the 
William Buchanan Lumber Company. Mr. Atkinson’s 
vacation this year was hastened by ill health, which made 
it necessary for him to get away for a few weeks: He 
and his family left Saturday night for northern Michi- 
van, Where they will ‘‘rough’’ it until Mr. Atkinson’s 
health is improved. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent was asked 
hy a representative of the Bonne Terre Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bonne Terre, Mo., to deny the report that cer- 
tain parties had put in circulation to the effect that the 
Bonne Terre company was going out of business. The 
representative of the company stated that he was pre- 
paring an annual statement for the secretary of state, 
which would be out July 1, which will show that the 
report is grossly untrue. He said that the affairs of the 
Bonne Terre Lumber Company are in good shape. 

Charles E. Martin, eastern Iowa representative of the 
Monarch Lumber Company, was in St. Louis this week 
for the first time in six months. He reports that the 
splendid quality of the lumber that is being turned out 
at the Neimeyer plant at Little Rock is finding a ready 
sale. He says that conditions are improving in Iowa. 

\V. T. Ferguson, of the lumber company bearing 
that name, left Sunday night for Birmingham to attend 
the reunion of the Confederate veterans. Mr. Ferguson 
is one of the enthusiastic members of the order. 

(. M. MeDaris, of the Ferguson, MeDaris Lumber 
Company, left Sunday night for an extended trip through 
the south, where he will visit many of his contract mills.. 

Perry Hatt, of the John B. Ransom Lumber Company, 
Nashville, Tenn., was in St. Louis on Tuesday of this 
While here he received a telegram announcing 
that he had been nominated by the republican primary 
election at Hillsboro, Ind., for the office of treasurer 
of Fountain county. Mr. Hatt has been with the Ransom 
company as salesman for a number of years. He is a 
Hoo-Hoo of long standing and a prominent man in the 
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(,. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Fergu- 
Lumber Company, was made happy on Tuesday of 
this week by the receipt of an order for 100 cars of 
inber. Mr. Schilling says that business is getting bet- 
ter right along and he hopes to keep orders of this mag- 
nitude coming in all the time. 
\lany St. Louis lumbermen were in Belleville this 
ek in attendance upon the convention of Egyptian 
lfustlers. They reported a fine time. 
Ben L. Van Cleve has just blossomed out in a hand- 
ie new touring car, which is an indication that the 
ellow pine business with him is flourishing like a 
zreen bay tree. Tom C. Whitmarsh’s automobile, which 
s chauffeur smashed to smithereens in collision with 
street car, is still in the shops. 
\. P. Brewer, of the Brewer Lumber Company, says 
t business is lookimg a little better. 
J. C. MeLachlin, of the Dixie Lumber Company, re- 
rts that his sales have shown an increase this month. 
W. E. Rockwell, of the Arkansas Lumber Company, 
ys that sales have shown some improvement but prices 
nave not yet been affected by the slight improvement in 
orders. 
I’, J. Shields, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, says 
‘hat he has been getting an increased number of orders 
tely but prices are still far from satisfactory. 





WITH THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—The receipts and shipments 

y river and rail at this point continue to show a de- 

ease over last year. Following is a report of the 

mber receipts and shipments at St. Louis for the first 
ight days this month. 

teceipts by rail, 2,668 cars. Receipts for the same 
period last year, 3,084 cars, or 316 cars more in 1907 

han in 1908, 

River receipts were 19,000 feet this month, as against 
oe feet last year, 16,000 feet more in 1907 than in 
iJUS, 

_ Shipments by rail were 1,941 cars. Shipments for a 
similar period last year were 2,520 cars, or 579 cars 
more in 1907 than in 1908. 

River shipments were 9,000 feet this month, against 


120,000 feet for the same period a year ago, 111,000 
feet more in 1907 than in 1908. 

Carter county leads Missouri in lumber shipments, 
according to statistics just compiled by the Missouri 
bureau of labor and statistics. The figures place the 
valuation of shipments from Carter county at $1,308,431, 
of which forest products are given as $1,179,672, leaving 
but $128,759 for all the other surplus products for 1907. 
The forest products, besides shipments of 46,161,083 
feet of lumber, show that this county sent out 146,000 
railroad ties, 5,520 fence and mine posts and 400 car- 
loads of cooperage. It is one of the small timber ship- 
ping counties of the state too. In hardwood lumber it 
exported 3,883,000 feet; soft lumber, 42,042,583 feet; 
logs, 231,000 feet; walnut logs, 4,500 feet. The remain- 
ing forestry products were the posts, ties and cooperage 
shipments. 

Paul J. Davidson has resigned his position with, the 
American Hardwood Lumber Company and gone in the 
wholesale business for himself, with headquarters in 
the Missouri Trust building. Mr. Davidson is a young 
man with lots of push and a knowledge of the lumber 
business. For years he was secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Exchange and left this position to sell lumber for 
the Ozark Lumber & Cooperage Company. 

Scott Wright, manager of the Hannibal Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hannibal, Mo., was in St. Louis on business this 
week. He said that the lumber business in his town is 
dull but he looks for things to liven up after the weather 
settles and the crops are assured. 

R. F. Krebs, of the lumber company bearing that 
name, suffered a painful and peculiar accident this 
week. Mr. Krebs is taking physical culture exercises 
and while going through some of his movements his 
right arm became dislocated. It was replaced with some 
difficulty and now Mr. Krebs is wearing his good right 
arm in a cast. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason Lum- 
ber Company, left for Chicago Monday night, where he 
expects to sell a bill of lumber and go up to Milwaukee 
to attend the convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

E. W. Sumner, sales representative for the Ozark Coop- 
erage & Lumber Company, left Monday night on a sell- 
ing trip in the north. 

E. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, 
reports that business is mending to some extent. 

C. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says that his business has improved considerably 
this month. Prices have not stiffened up any but he 
believes better prices will come a little later. 

L. M. Borgess, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that business with his concern is show- 
ing considerable improvement this month, He says that 
some items of stock are becoming scarce and prices are 
firming up in consequence. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Com- 
pany, says that his business is still dull, with the excep- 
tion of a better demand on certain items which are get- 
ting scarce. 

Joseph Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, says that trade has not picked up to any material 
extent so far as he can observe. He thinks that there 
will be a good hardwood business this fall. 





WANTS TO PUBLISH LUMBER TARIFFS. 

St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—An effort is being revived 
here upon the part of the lines which are members of the 
Southwestern Tariff Bureau to publish consolidated lum- 
ber freight and other tariffs. A meeting of the different 
lines is being held in St. Louis today to further consider 
this matter. This is a proposition which has been before 
the roads for seven or eight years. The measure is being 
urged by the various tariff managers, who claim that the 
consolidation of all the freight tariffs into one book will 
greatly simplify the work of the freight routers. The 
practice has always been for each railroad to publish its 
own tariffs and under the new plan this would be done by 
one central bureau and all the tariffs would be in one 
book. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 8.—For the last week lumber- 
men here and at numerous points throughout the south- 
west have been more interested in the flood situation than 
anything else. The week has been one of heavy rains, 
floods and tornadoes, and the damage done to property 
and crops has been enormous for the territory as a 
whole, not to speak of lives that have been lost as the 
result of the wind storms and high water. At this writ- 
ing the Kansas river at Armourdale (Kansas City, Kan.) 
is twenty-four feet above low water mark, while the dan- 
ger line is 25.5 feet, and it is not unlikely that during 
the night the danger line will be passed and the low 
portions of Armourdale will be under water. The situa- 
tion here is not nearly as serious as during the great 
flood of 1903, but is as bad or worse than that of 1904. 
North Topeka has been under water, and numerous 
towns on the Kansas river and its tributaries have been 
damaged by floods. In Oklahoma the situation seems 
as bad as in Kansas and many towns have suffered. It 
is impossible to get any kind of a record as to damage 
to lumber yards, but undoubtedly a good many of them 
have been afloat during the last few days. Newspaper 
reports say the two yards at Frankfort, Kan., were 
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washed away last Friday, and rumors are heard of 
several in Oklahoma that have floated down stream. A 
report from Enid, Okla., under date of June 6, states 
that there was a disastrous flood there on that date, the 
water standing twelve feet deep on Main street within 
two blocks of the business center, and that the Enid 
planing mill lost $10,000 through damage to the mill 
and a warehouse full of goods being swept away. It 
will be a week or more before any accurate idea of the 
flood damage can be had. The railroad companies have 
suffered severely and today train service from nearly 
every direction is badly demoralized. 

Naturally the crop damage has been heavy and the 
yield of wheat in Kansas and Oklahoma will fall con- 
siderably below the estimate of May. A large acreage 
of corn has been washed out and will have to be re- 
planted, and the replanting must be done quickly in 
order to get a crop. Fortunately for Kansas City the 
Missouri river is still below the danger line and is not 
likely to rise further. Had the rains in the Missouri 
basin been as heavy as in the basin of the Kansas and 
its tributaries, Kansas City would today be suffering 
from flood devastation as severe as that of 1903. An 
encouraging feature is the prospect for bright weather 
from now on, and if the rains have ceased the crop out- 
look will rapidly improve, although in a number of 
localities the hopes of the dealers for a good fall demand 
have been blighted. 

There is not a great deal to be said regarding present 
lumber conditions. The country dealers have had no 
business to speak of since the first of the month except 
in the few spots where the downpour has been moderate, 
and city and town building has been hampered badly. 
The flood damage will necessitate the use of considerable 
lumber to repair same, and dealers in the towns that have 
been flooded ought to be busy during the balance of the 
month. The railroad trade should have a temporary 
boom, as the railroad companies have been out of the 
market for eight months and according to the lumber 
manufacturers have exhausted their supply of lumber 
in reserve. The flood damage will necessitate the use 
of an enormous lot of ties and much lumber for bridges, 
culverts ete., and the wholesalers here are looking for 
a rush demand for railroad material. 

Wholesalers here say there is a surprising inquiry in 
view of the unusual condition which has prevailed for 
the last week, and attribute it to the fact that prices are 
slowly on the up trend and that lumber buyers who have 
been waiting for the turn are getting ready to stock up 
before there are any further advances. Yellow pine and 
cypress are firmer than a week ago and red cedar shin- 
gles have braced up considerably since the first of the 
month. Mill stocks of all kinds of lumber are way below 
normal and in bad assortment. This applies to hard- 
woods as well as yard lumber, and any strong increase 
in the demand during the next month will result in many 
orders being tied up for want of the necessary items to 
fill the orders. Prior to the last week the wholesalers 
here were confident that the fall demand in the south- 
west would be active. Since the floods, however, they are 
not in a position to forecast the future, and the fall 
business will depend largely on how crops turn out and 
the damage to crops of various kinds as the result of the 
high water. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, Tex., June 7—Lumber conditions in Hous- 
ton are showing slight improvement. A well known 
Houston manufacturer stated this week that he has 
called his man off the road because he ean sell his entire 
capacity by mail without any trouble and a traveling 
man was unable to get any higher prices than he could, 
so it was economy not to travel anyone at present. Prices 
are not any better than they were two weeks ago. There 
is a visible attempt being made to force up prices, 
however. 

A big labor strike is on at present at the plant of the 
Southern Pine Lumber Company at Diboll. The strike 
started on June 1, when the management announced the 
increase in the working day of from ten to eleven hours. 
The men refused to work under those conditions and the 
mill has lain idle all the week. No attempt is being 
made on the part of the management to run the mill or 
to get men to replace the strikers and unless the laborers 
give in it is more than probable that the mill will be 
down for some time. Watson Walker, manager of the 
Diboll plant, states that the mill has been operated more 
for the sake of keeping the large number of employees 
at work than on account of the disposition of the com- 
pany. ° 

The recently organized Blount-Decker Lumber Com- 
pany, of Alto, Tex., has just ordered a fine band mill 
from J. J. Monohan, of the Filer & Stowell Company. 
It ordered an 8-foot mill with 14-inch saws and the rest 
of the mill, including edger, trimmer, slasher ete. com- 
plete. This concern is also preparing to order the ma- 
chinery for a planing mill and a dry kiln. 

John Henry Kirby recently returned to Houston from 
a visit to his parents at Peach Tree Village, on the Texas 
& Southern branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
road. Mr. Kirby’s mother has been an invalid for many 
years but his father is still a strong and hearty old man. 
They live on the old homestead where John Henry was 
raised but which has been added to from time to time 
by the son until it includes what was originally the entire 
village. 

Ben S. Collins, formerly vice president and sales man- 
ager for the Continental Lumber & Tie Company, of 
Houston, has resigned his position with that concern and 
leaves tomorrow for the north. His resignation took 
effect on June 1 and he will be located in the future 
either at Kansas City or Chicago. He states that his 
plans are ‘not entirely matured. 

Mr. and Mrs. ‘W. T. Carter are in New York city, 





accompanied by their daughters Frankie and Agnece. 
The latter recently graduated from college at Philadel- 
hia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Foster have gone north for the 
summer. They left Houston intending to spend some 
time along the summer resorts of the great lakes and 
later may leave for Europe to make,a trip around the 
world, although this had not been fully decided upon 
when they left. 

George W. Barrow, of Clements & Co., Ft. Worth, was 
a Houston visitor last week and bought a considerable 
amount of lumber from the local mill offices. 

L. N. Thompson is at Mineral Wells enjoying the 
baths and taking a short vacation. Mrs. Thompson is 
with him. 

George M. Duncan, of the Carter Lumber Company, 
is taking a vacation at Mineral Wells. He has been a 
little run déwn and is recuperating with the aid of the 
mineral baths. 

The Walker County Lumber Company, at Elmina, was 
forced to shut down its mill for several days lately 
on account of the water being so high that it flooded the 
tram roads. 

C. E. Turner, formerly a well known traveling man 
for the McShane Lumber Company, has gone into the 
wholesale lumber business, locating in the Paul build- 
ing in Houston. 

The Eagle Lumber Company is a new Houston manu- 
facturing and wholesale concern with offices in the 
Stewart building. The members of the company are 
W. E. Fondren and Graydon Robb and they have a 
saw mill at Palestine, Tex. 

The Acme Lumber Company, of Houston, has bought 
two small saw mill plants during the last week and will 
operate them both. One is at Riverside and the other at 
Elkhart, Tex. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., June 7.—The heavy rainstorms in 
Texas and Oklahoma have made it necessary for many 
lines to enter the market for railroad material and as 
a result local lumber companies have been receiving 
orders from all over the state as well as from Oklahoma 
for bridge and tie material. 

Local trade is quiet and while some of the plants in 
this vicinity have been started many of them will remain 
closed until there is a better feeling to the financial 
situation throughout the country. 

The steamer West Hampton was loaded out of Port 
Arthur yesterday for Antwerp by the Hugo Forscheimer 
Company, of New Orleans. It carried 1,500,000 feet 
of heavy timbers. The Forscheimer company expects to 
load another steamer in a few days. 

President C. L. Rutt, of the Rutt Lumber Company, 
of this city, is building a fine home in Calder avenue. 
The residence will cost about $6,000. Mr. Rutt states 
that the lumber trade is quiet these days, there being 
nothing at all doing that would tend to make a lumber 
man happy. He sold about 600,000 feet of lumber the 
other day in his office at public sale as trustee for a 
defunct lumber concern, the lumber bringing a good 
price. 

President Foutz, of the Dayton Lumber Company, was 
a visitor in the city recently. He states that he has a 
gravel bed in sight near his plant and that he expects 
to engage in the gravel trade while waiting for the lum 
ber market to open up. 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com 
pany, accompanied by members of his family, spent two 
days at Oakdale this week. He reports having a most 
excellent time. 





THE ATCHAFALAYA CANAL SHIP CHANNEL 
PROJECT. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., May 26.—Representatives of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, Mayor Behrman ani 
other city officials, and Colonel Ruffner, gf the board of 
government engineers, with Engineer Warren B. Reed, 
of the Atchafalaya bay ship channel company, made 4 
trip of inspection last week over the proposed inlan:| 
waterway which is to connect New Orleans and Morgan 
City. The party left the city Thursday by steamer and 
went to Houma via the company canal, Lake Salvador 
and Lockport, the waterway for this stretch being 
already open. From Houma they proceeded by earriag‘ 
to Gibson, taking steam launch there for Morgan City. 
A short canal from Houma to Gibson will be needed t 
link the two waterways already constructed, and work 
on this canal is in progress. A movement has bee: 
launched by the Board of Trade to have the entir 
canal taken over by the federal government and im- 
preved to meet the needs of commerce, as a division of 
the proposed interecoastal canal from the Mississippi t: 
Texas. The party was handsomely entertained along the 
way, and a number of the representative lumbermen 
interested contributed to their reception and entertain- 
ment. At Houma a banquet was tendered the visitors. 
At Morgan City the steamer Frank B. Williams was 
placed at their disposal for an inspection of the harbor 
and in the evening a banquet was tendered. All r 
turned enthusiastic on the canal project and while Col 
onel Ruffner has not committed himself on the subject, 
it is confidently believed that he will approve the water- 
way proposal when it is in shape for presentation to 
Congress. It is stated that the canal crosses and cou 
nects with twenty-seven navigable streams and bayous 
between the Mississippi and the Atchafalaya, and its 
completion will give water communication to a section 
of the state rich in both agriculture and timber. Such 
products as lumber, sugar, rice, molasses, cotton, salt, 
sulphur and oil will afford, it is predicted, a heavy 
tonnage the year around. 
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BIG TIMBERLAND PURCHASE AT NEW ORLEANS. 





Formed for Its Development — Export Shipments Show Increase — 


Manufacturers Show Steady Improvement. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Or.LEANS, La., June 9.—If the first week is a fair 
mple June promises to be a pretty good month for 
ithern lumbermen, compared with the previous five. 
all save the export department the woods are giving 
moderately encouraging account of themselves. 
In hardwoods the demand is moderate and reports 
-erning the price, while conflicting, indicate an under- 
of firmness. The oaks are holding up well, some of 
hetter grades being scarce and in fairly strong de- 
d. The gums likewise are finding a reasonably 
ly market, though quotations are generally not con- 
red as good as they ought to be. 
ixporters complain still of consignment shipments. It 
eclared by well posted dealers on this market that the 
lon storage sheds are choked with consignment stuff; 
consignments have practically killed demand on the 
twerp market for the present; that there is little or no 
nand on the Rhine for the same reason, and that the 
land call has been limited and is presently confined 
neipally to demand for sawn timber. If the volume 
complaint is any criterion it would appear that the 
ignments of hardwoods are larger than for many 
rs. It was yellow pine that formerly suffered worst 
this evil. Foreign dealers are condemning the prac- 
as severely as those on this side and with the active 
paign that has been launched against it by the Na- 
al Lumber Exporters’ Association an early reform is 
ped for. 
In spite of the pessimism regarding exports the ports 
fairly well supplied with shipping orders, at least 
tside of New Orleans, where shipments are very small. 
iss exports from Pensacola for May showed an in- 
ase over the corresponding month of 1907, but it is not 
ed just how the lumber shipment figured in the totals. 
Pascagoula the Standard Export Lumber Company, 
New Orleans, is loading the Crusader this month with 
11,000 superficial feet of square timber, said to be 
largest single cargo ever taken out from Mississippi 
nd ports, and has several other vessels under charter 
the same port. The bulk of the Crusader’s cargo 
| he loaded at Moss Point from the mills of the L. N. 
itzler Company. H. Forchheimer shipped a_ solid 
co of timber out of Port Arthur during the past 
k. So, in spite of the dullness, some business is 


ing. 

An important timber land transaction was recorded 
Saturday at Marksville, La., when 104,000 acres of 
vily timbered land, owned by the Avoyelles Company, 
sold under decree of federal court by Master Com- 

ssioner Elstner of the western district of Louisiana. 
purchaser was William Chalfant, jr., member of the 
king firm of T. A. Marshall & Co., of West Chester, 
and the consideration was $250,000. The lands are 
ted in Avoyelles parish, chiefly south of Red river 
north of the Atchafalaya, 70,000 acres lying in one 

They are heavily timbered with hardwoods and 
stumpage is estimated at $00,000,000 feet. The lands 
originally purchased by Indiana capitalists, who sub- 
ently sold to the Avoyelles Company and were bonded 
the latter to the Fidelity Trust Company. The in- 
tedness was not met at maturity and foreclosure pro- 
ings were begun in the federal court before Judge 
rman, who appointed State Senator W. H. Peterman 
er. Mr. Peterman has administered the property 
some time. Mr. Chalfant, accompanied by Dr. E. S. 
der, of eastern Pennsylvania, who is interested with 
in the deal, and Seth T. MeCormick, of Williams- 
Pa., his attorney, was in New Orleans last Sunday 
is delighted with his investment. He has gone over 
and very earefully and will, it is said, organize a 
ration for its development. A dispatch from Marks- 
intimates that several large plants will be established 
the manufacture of the lumber and that the Texas 

Pacifie railroad will extend spurs to the mills as they 
built. 
utrary to loca] hopes and expectations no agreement 
yet been reached between the longshoremen and 
nship people. Several conferences have been held 
| pending the close of negotiations some sort of truce 

effect, but the present status is unsatisfactory to 
sides and the delay is hardly conducive to friendly 
g between the parties at interest. 

larry Holtrop and Paul Winstell, of Whitecastle, La., 
been arrested: and jailed at Plaquemine on the 
ge of mailing a threatening letter to A. C. Johns, 

ager of the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Company. 

ir alleged incursion into the field of threatening liter- 

will probably prove rather unprofitable, for Mr. 
ns refused to be seared and has apparently ‘‘ called 
bluff. ?? 

government steamer Hyacinth, whose mission in 
is to put all the other water hyacinths out of busi- 
ss, has been at work for the last week in Bayou Ver- 
lion, near Abbeville, where the plant growth is inter- 
ing seriously with navigation. Several other locali- 
s have filed hurry ealls with the war department and 

Hyacinth will probably put in an extremely busy 
ason. 

High water continues to interfere with lumbering and 

anting operations in portions of Louisiana. The 
| river is on a rampage and its backwater has filled 

slack river, causing the latter to overflow its banks and 
ibmerging more than 50,000 acres of farm and timber 
and adjacent. . A crevasse in the Mississippi levee has 
ccurred several miles below New Orleans and engineers 


are making strenuous efforts to close it. Considerable 
land has already been overflowed from this break. 

Hon. Frank B. Williams, the well known cypress 
manufacturer, left Sunday night for Chicago to attend 
the republican national convention. Mrs. Williams 
accompanied him. 

L. M. Richardson, a Chicago lumberman, was in New 
Orleans on business a few days ago. Among other 
recent visitors were S. M. Bloss, of Garyville, La., and 
S. E. Naylor, of Gulfport, Miss. 

Exports for the week: 


Steamship Soperga, Genoa—20,490 oak staves, 12,897 
pieces gum lumber, 47,797 Genoa staves, 851 pieces oak lum- 
her, 4,694 pieces pine himber, 600 pipe staves. 

Steamship Viator, Ceiba and Tela—3,189 pieces pine lum 
ber 

Steamship Hispania, Hamburg 
nut logs. 

Steamship Californian, London and Antwerp—12,385 pieces 
oak lumber, 13,460 pieces mahogany lumber, 3,046 pieces 
gum lumber, 9,350 staves, 2,896 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Avronmore, Cette—680,845 oak staves, 1,404 
pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Giulia, Triest, Barcelona, Naples and Venice 
5.891 pieces gum lumber, 351 bundles gum lumber, 100 
bundles oak lumber, 20 bundles oak headings, 1,078 pieces 
walnut lumber, 45 pieces pine timber, 10,400 staves. 

Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Barcelona, Almeria and Opor- 
to—26,537 staves. 

Steamship Mobile, Ports Cortez and Barrios—72 bundles 
box material, 602 cypress cross ties, 255 pieces yellow pine 
lumber. 

Steamship Comus, New York 
barrels skewers. 

Steamship Aslan, Dunkirk and Havre—240 poplar logs, 
34,519 pieces pine lumber, 2,372 pieces gum lumber, 21,750 
handles, 5,086 pieces pine lumber, 31 walnut logs, 8 poplar 

rs 0 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Jamaican, Liverpool and Dunkirk—27 poplar 
logs, 6.085 pieces oak lumber, 3,620 pieces gum lumber, 
2,020 pieces poplar lumber. 

Steamship Lercelsior, HWavana—15 bundles box material, 
1,828 bundles crate matevial. 

Steamship Milton, Antwerp—21,370 oak staves, 3,856 
pieces gum lumber, 547 pieces pine lumber, 1,246 pieces oak 
Jumber. 

Steamship Juan, Port Limon—2,598 pieces lumber, 7,684 
pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—300 
pieces creosoted lumber, 30 pieces creosoted timber, 6,400 
bundles box shooks, 1,977 pieces pine lumber, 25 bundles 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Bray Head, Yelfast—550 pieces pine timber. 

Steamship Preston, Colou—678 bundies lumber, 30 bundles 
oars, 9,790 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Creole, New York 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Candidate, Liverpool—11,590 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 3.226 pieces oak lumber, 469 bundles oak lumber, 
773 pieces gum lumber, 249 bundles gum lumber, 1,365 
pieces pine lumber, 398 pieces @sh lumber, 34.200 oak staves, 
1.745 bundles, 98 sacks, 10 boxes, 326 crates handles, 4,742 
hickory bolts, 14 poplar los. 

Steamship Appomattor, Colon—1,273 cross ties, 502 bun- 
dies lath, 165 pieces pine lumher, 36 pieces timber. 


5,745 gum staves, 26 wal- 


16,875 feet lumber, 136 





50,625 feet lumber, 2,367 





Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 1,190,000 feet. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HAtTTiIESeURG, Miss., June 8.—Many of the wholesalers 
and manufacturers are becoming more sanguine of a 
good fall trade as the date for the selection of presi- 
dential candidates approaches. Prices are as they have 
been for months, i. e., very low. 

The K.-C. Lumber Company, of Lucedale, Miss., whose 
large saw mill was destroyed by fire several months ago, 
has completed its new miil and this plant, modern in 
every detail, is ready for operation, only the belting and 
siding yet to be done. This new saw mill has a singl 
circular rig and an improved Wickes gang. The plant 
probably will not resume operations until the market 
undergoes a decided change for the better. 

J. F. Wilder, of Epps, Miss., is- rebuilding his saw 
mill, destroyed by fire some time ago. This new plant 
will, so Mr. Wilder advises, be ready to turn out lumber 
within thirty or forty days. Shortly after the con- 
flagration, which demolished the old saw mill, Mr. Wilder 
installed a small mill, which manufactures about 15,000 
feet a day. This little plant is running regularly. 

J. F. Wilder, T. L. O’Donnell and Ewing A. Walker. 
delegates of the Mississippi Pine Association to the 
Trade Ethics conference to be held at Minneapolis this 
month, will leave for that city the latter part of this 
week or the first of next. 

A member of the tirm of Wiley Bros., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Savannah, Ga., was in Hattiesburg recently 
for the purpose of. placing orders for some large timbers, 
up to 16x16, 40 feet long. 

The West-King Lumber Company, of Waynesboro, 
Miss., has shut down its saw mill indefinitely. This con- 
cern was placed in the hands of receivers some months 
ago. 

The small saw mill of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company at Sumrall, Miss., shut down for a short period 
last month but has again started up. 

An exeursion of business men from Natchez, Miss., 
reached Hattiesburg today over the Mississippi Centra! 
railroad, which line has but recently completed its divi- 
sion to the Mississippi river, of which branch Natchez 
is the western terminus. Under the auspices of the Hat 
tiesburg Commercial Club preparations were made for 
entertaining the excursionists in a ‘style befitung this 
lumber center. 

Edward C. King and John E. Hueskant, capitalists of 
St. Louis, Mo., have filed, through their attorney, Judge 
N. C. Hill) of ‘this city, a suit against the Lincoln Trust 
Company, of St: Louis, involving 12,000 acres of timber 
situated in’ Perry, Forrest and Harrison counties and 











It’s Rasy 
Fnough 
To Solve This 





if you will but take the time to 
look around. Find a manufacturer 
who has the facilities, capacity and 
the right kind of timber. If un- 


certain try 








N.C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 


feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 


We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg . Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portlaad. Me. 
Pondeesel Building, Buffalo, N. A 


road St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
**ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A. B.C. Code 


and 
American Reafiennen Telecode. 





Geo. F. SLOAN & Bro. 


-Z BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring Celling, Roofers, Ete. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants. Send us your inquiries. 




















YELLOW PINE| 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 
N. Y. Correspondents, Sav: h. Ga. 


The Haviland Lumber Co., 62 Pine St. 

















THE BRITTON LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow-Pine 


FIOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
Write for stock sheet. LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 
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White Oak Lumber & Piling 


Prompt Shipment. First Class Stock. 
Low Prices. 


NEBRASKA BRIDGE SUPPLY & LUMBER CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 











TENN.HARDWOODS-HY. 


‘a 














Poplar Bevel Siding 
a Specialty 


Inquiries from consuming trade 
will receive prompt attention. 
Manufacturers of Quartered 
White Oak, Plain Oak, Ash, 
Chestnut and Walnut. 


VestalLumber & Mfg.Co. 


Incorporated 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








Band Mill and Ptening Mill 


at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 
FOR SALE— 


SPECIA DRY POPLAR 


50,000’ 5-8x18-23” Panel and No. 1. 
10,000’ 5-! ” Panel and No. 1. 
8,000’ 5- ” and up Panel and No. 1. 

100,000’ £ Is and 2s, 7” and up. 
300,000' 1” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
100,000° 1 4” Is and 2s, 7” and up. 

1 1-2 

2 











50,000° ” tp ont Se, 7" 
100,000’ 2” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
10,000’ 21-2” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
12,000’ 3” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
5,000’ 4” 1s and 2s, 7” and up. 
30,000" 5-s and up. 


and up. 


8” select, 5” 
10,000’ 3-4” select, 5° and up. 
300,000’ 1” select, 7” and up. 
30,000’ 1 1-4” select, 7” and up. 
75,000’ 11-2” select, 7” and up. 
15,000’ 2” select, 7” and up. 
30,000’ 5-8” No. 1 Com., 5” and up. 
900,000" 1” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
200,000’ 11-4” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
200,000’ 11-2” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
100,000’ 2” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 

5,000’ 21-2” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
> 
; 


10,000’ 3” No, 1 Com., %” and up. 


o 


8,000’ 4” No. 1 Com., 7” and up. 
3,000,000’ 1 to 2” No. 2 and No. 3 Com. 


Rough or Dressed 


KENTUCKY LUMBER COMPANY 


1010 First National Bank, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Any Dealer 
Can See 
Through This— 


Simply because we always keep 
a large stock on hand we can 
fill orders promptly. Drop us a line at once 
if you want some interesting prices we are mak- 
ing on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well as- 
sorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


1 Siding, Drop Siding, , Casing, Shelving, 
ag fy be Berg Mey Jambs, 
Ale and Beer Staves and Heading. 
Prices yours for the asking. 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 




















It makes long messages* 4 
short. It pays for itself 
Many times over in the 5 


American 


r office. It is used by 


Telecode —= Sprite" "Bente § 


ces tetactien Benenweetee. | 

a t ing. ry ° ° 

Kivo copies, $9.00. Three copies, $12.75. Forscle by 
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American Lumberman, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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supposedly belonging to the J. E. North Lumber Com- 
pany, of Bond, Miss. Messrs. King and Hueskant claim 
the title to the above timbered lands, which were mort- 
gaged to the Lincoln Trust Company by the J. E. North 
Lumber Company, when that concern issued $1,000,000 
worth bonds. The J. E. North Lumber Company was 
placed in the hands of a receiver some time ago, 8S. D. 
Thayer being named. The chancellor has granted order 
authorizing suit. 

George Gardner, of Eastman-Gardner Company, Laurel, 
Miss., one of the large lumbering concerns in Mississippi, 
has long been recognized not only as a progressive, crea- 
tive business man but as a public spirited citizen as well. 
One of Mr. Gardner’s most recent benefactions has just 
come to light. Having always manifested great interest 
in the public schools of Laurel and exerting every effort 
to increase the efficiency of those institutions this last 
step does not come as a surprise. Mr. Gardner has sent 
twelve of the Laurel school teachers to Chicago, where 
these pedagogues will have the benefit of the University 
of Chicago’s summer schools. Last year, through Mr. 
Gardner’s generosity, four teachers were enabled to take 
this course. 

The following were visitors in Hattiesburg during the 
last week: J. F. Wilder, Epps, Miss.; T. L. O’Donnell, 
Ship Island Lumber Company, Sanford, Miss.; F. E. 
Park, Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi, Miss.; H. H. 
Cust, Lumber-Mineral Company, Arbo, Miss. 





FROM A MISSISSIPPI RIVER POINT. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., June 6.—Trade conditions through- 
out this territory seem to be improving somewhat, and 
better prices are being obtained from the trade now 
than were to be had a few weeks ago. Boards of all 
kinds are getting very scarce and advances are noted 
in the prices on this stock. 1x6 inch No. 2 strips, both 
in flooring and surface one or two sides are scarce and 
prices are stiffening on this item. Inquiries are being 
received daily for car material and from the railroad 
company’s which would seem to indicate that the buyers 
of this class of yellow pine are beginning to look around 
a little, even though they do not seem to be placing 
orders to amount to much at present. 

C. L. Gray, of the C. L. Gray Lumber Company, left 
recently for a trip to several of the northern markets. 

R. F. Darrah, of the Chidlow-Darrah Lumber Com- 
pany, returned recently from a trip through several of 
the consuming states and reports the booking of several 
nice orders at advanced prices. 

Fire recently destroyed the turpentine plant of the 
Cotton State Lumber Company, at Meehan Junction, 
Miss., the warehouse for the finished product was also 
destroyed, about 3,500 gallons of turpentine being con- 
sumed. The well organized fire department of this 
plant prevented the spread of the fire. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS FROM A SOUTHERN PORT. 


- 


Gutrport, Miss., June 7.—The Gulfport Commercial 
Union has issued the following statement relative to the 
business of the port for May. This does not include 
the entire business of the district but of this port alone. 
Total lumber shipments, 22,033,000 feet, valued $491,690 ; 
piling for Christobal, valued $6,290; coastwise, 628,000 
feet. Imports, 3,472 tons iron pyrites, valued $10,416.50. 

The lumber shipments for 1905 were 207,614,000 feet; 
4or 1906, 293,125,000 feet; for 1907, 286,565,000 feet, 





and for the five months this year 118,587,000 feet. This 
is not a bad showing for a very dull year. 
MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLE, ALA., June 8.—The sawn timber mar- 
ket on the Gulf has shown no improvement dur- 
ing the last week and there is little move- 
ment of sawn timber, conditions being about as 


close to stagnation as is possible to conceive. Such 
sales as are made show no change in prices and it is 
still difficult to find buyers for even the scanty amount 
which reaches the ports. Prices at Pensacola, which 
for some time were in advance of those of other Gulf 
ports, have at last subsided to the price level prevailing 
at the other ports. Little timber is coming and stocks 
at the ports are characterized as moderate, the aggre- 
gate stock of sawn timber on the Gulf being estimated 
at 77,000 pieces. 

Reports from abroad are. to the effect that trade over 
there continues dull. Sixty shillings is said to be now 
considered the ruling price for 30-cube timber and 
sales are reported to be few and far between, even at 
that price. Some improvement is reported in the de- 
mand at Amsterdam, while heavy deliveries at London 
have been offset by the arrivals. Liverpool, with heavy 
stocks on hand, has experienced no increase in the de- 
mand, and at Glasgow prices are reported to be weaker, 
= large stocks on hand and some pressure exerted to 
sell. 

The hewn timber market continues dull both on the 
Gulf and in Europe, though stock of prime quality 
maintains its price firmly. Much of the stock remain- 
ing on this side is said to be of indifferent quality and 
therefore slow of movement. The exports of hewn tim- 
ber this year have been considerably in excess of the 
outward movement of former years. For the first five 
months of the present year the records show the aggre- 
gate exports from the Gulf to have been 2,010,778 cubic 
feet, while during the same period of the previous year 
there were but 805,356 cubic feet exported. Shipments 
for these five months practically equal the exports for 
all of 1907 or 1906. Of this year’s exports 850,880 
cubic feet went to Rotterdam, 136,332 to Hamburg, 
248,826 to Amsterdam and 310,833 to Liverpool. 

The exports of sawn timber from the Gulf to the 
United Kingdom for the first five months of the present 
year show a great falling off from the outward move- 





ment of this commodity in previous years, The figures 
for both lumber and sawn timber for the period men- 
tioned are as follows: 

Lumber. 

Sup. feet. 
24,639,726 
Kive months, 1907............... 23,763,828 
DEVO THORENE, BOOS. cc cic cashcvs 20,100,640 


Sawn timber. 
Sup. feet. 
61,437,349 
91,838,041 
74,989,826 
Of this year’s exports 9,310,128 feet of sawn timber 

and 5,443,000 feet of lumber went to Liverpool, 7,754,000 

feet of lumber and 5,364,000 feet of sawn timber went 

to London, and 886,000 feet of lumber and 11,028,000 

feet of sawn timber to Greenock. Of the other ports 

Hull and Cardiff have received over 5,500,000 feet each. 

No exports have been recorded this year for Barry, 

Bristol, Ayr, Swansea, Plymouth or Sunderland. The 

shipbuilding strike at the last named port has stopped 

consumption entirely and no settlement appears to be 
in sight. 

In the South American trade inquiries from the River 
Plate are coming in more freely but many of them fail 
of result. Buyers are cautious and even after they have 
obtained low quotations seem disposed to defer their 
buying. In all probability if purchases for this trade 
are too long postponed the cost will be greater. Prices 
for these schedules have been low, even in comparison 
with prices for other grades of stock, and the prevalent 
feeling among shippers is the refusal of all business 
which does not have some promise of profit therein. The 
exports to Rio for the year up to June 1 aggregated 
11,000,000 feet. Rio business is quiet and sales are 
difficult to make. 

A fair quantity of business is being placed by Cuban 
buyers though the transactions are at exceedingly low 
prices, the competition for orders being strong. 

Unquestionably there has been some improvement in 
the interior business during the last fortnight, reports 
indicating material growth in inquiries, with orders 
coming easier and in larger volume. Prices are still 
exceedingly low but the market is gradually strengthen- 
ing. Trade seems better all along the line and is not 
confined to any particular items of stock. 


Five months, 1908...........0.06. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 8.—Georgia saw mill men and 
lumber dealers generally are highly elated over the con- 
siderable improvement in industrial conditions, which 
improvement is being felt by the lumber interests. 

It is reported that many orders for heavy timbers are 
out, but that the saw mill men are refusing to consider 
them for anything like the prices which prevailed thirty 
days ago. Prices on all grades of lumber are stiffening 
and every indication points to the fact that the market 
will advance to a desirable level before the fall months. 
Smaller stocks are in good demand. Lath are steady 
and shingles are improving. Dressed stock is rising in 
price. 

During the last few days the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railroad has placed orders with Georgia saw 
mills for 3,000,000 feet of car material. These orders 
were scattered out among several mills and are the 
second series let during the last thirty days. The last 
set of orders brought much higher prices than the first. 
For the first time in several months buyers are begin- 
ning to haunt the mills. They have orders to place and 
are flitting from mill to mill in their efforts to get low 
quotations, which, by the way, they confess are not 
forthcoming. 

The market has stiffened to such a degree that the 
millmen have taken heart and are refusing to accept 
orders unless they can make a profit. They are satisfied 
that within a short while orders will be plentiful and at 
good prices, 

The Georgia Car Company, a prosperous manufactur- 
ing enterprise of Atlanta, engaged in the building of 
freight and passenger cars, reopened its plant Monday 
morning, June 6. It had been closed down about three 
months. Several hundred men will be employed within 
a few weeks and the company is already placing orders 
for stocks with the various saw mills of the state. 

Building operations all over Georgia are showing an 
unusual activity for this period of the year. The records 
of the Atlanta building inspector’s office show that fo1 
the first nine days of June permits aggregating $113,000 
had been issued. For the same period last year th: 
permits amounted to but $89,205. The gain for this 
year was $23,885. Even a larger increase is shown in 
the permits for the first nine days of June, 1908, over 
May, the preceding month. The permits for the sam: 
period in May were $88,344. The gain in favor of th: 
present month amounts to $24,746. 

The Louisville Property Company, of Louisville, Ky.. 
recently has bought about 3,900 acres of land near Fair- 
mount, Ga., from P. M. Tate, of that place. A larg: 
portion of the land is covered with virgin timber and it 
is understood the company will build saw mills and 
cut up the timber. Between $125,000 and $150,000 was 
involved in the transfer. 


PPP PPP PIII FE 
LECTURES ON AIR HEATING. 


J. R. McColl, formerly associate professor of stean 
engineering at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., now 
connected with the engineering department of the Ameri 
can Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., has been deliv 
ering a series of lectures before engineering classes 
of the technical schools in the middle west. The sub 
jects dealt with are the movement and heating of ait 
for heating, ventilating and drying systems; the theory 
and practice of blower design and installation, and 
kindred topies. The lectures are illustrated by means of 
stereopticon views and are followed by animated dis 
cussions on the part of the students, who invariably 
evince great interest in the subjects presented. 
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FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


ALTIMORE, Mp., June 9.—The only representative 
from Baltimore at the annual meeting of the National 
jardwood Lumber Association in Milwaukee this week 

il be John L. Alcock, president of the National Lum- 

r Exporters’ Association and a member of the firm 
* John L. Aleock & Co. He is authorized to explain 

attitude of the Lumber. Exchange here toward the 

riwood inspection rules, though the resolutions adopted 

t week at the quarterly meeting and which urge the 
estoration of the rules of 1905 as more equitable to 

trade, besides recommending that no changes be 
vide in any set of rules oftener than once every five 
cars, were sent in advance to Secretary F. F. Fish, of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. Mr. Al- 
cock, though not directly interested in the question of 
uspection, was prevailed upon to go as the representa- 
tive of the exchange in the interest of the exchange. 
i was felt that the position of the local body would be 
all the more strengthened by having some one at the 
meeting prepared to maintain its position by argument, 
it necessary. ‘The Baltimore Exchange has always in- 
clined toward a conservative attitude and has upheld 
the opinion that it would be better for the various 
divisions of the trade to stand together on the subject 
of inspection than to have a conflict of ideas. The in- 
spection here is based on the National Hardwood Asso- 
ciation rules and it is the aim to be in harmony with 
the organization. It can be depended upon to follow 
a conciliatory course, though it is lined up with the 
dealers who think the new rules are too much of a de- 
parture from those adopted at Buffalo three years ago, 
und that ehanges should be made less frequently than 
has been the case. Mr. Alcock left for Milwaukee this 
evening. 

The ranks of the wholesale hardwood men in Balti- 
more have been increased by the addition of David T. 
Carter, who recently retired from the firm of Carter, 
Hughes & Co., and the Iron Mountain Lumber Company. 
The latter corporation, as has been stated, is operating 
three saw mills in the neighborhood of Troutdale, Va., 
and the Baltimore office was transferred there about the 
first of the year. Later came the separation, Thomas 
Hughes remaining in charge of the plants and the busi- 
ness. Mr. Carter has secured offices in the Calvert build- 
ing, St. Paul and Fayette streets, and his old friends 
may be expected to hear from him. 

Col. Thomas 8S, Wylly, vice president of the Georgia 
Pine Company, of Savannah and Jacksonville, Fla., was 
in Baltimore last Monday, in conference with P. M. 
Womble, the president, at his office in the Continental 
Trust building. Various business matters were dis- 
cussed. Later Mr. Wylly went on to New York. 

A. S. Hanscom, who manages the local office of the 
Morgan Company, big manufacturer of sash, doors and 
blinds in Michigan, is in Maine, visiting his wife, who 
underwent an operation and was ordered north by her 
physician. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NoRFOLK, VA., June 8.—During the last week there 
was a little flurry on the surface, but there was no stable 
increase noted in the demand for North Carolina pine. 
The market has settled down to the business for the 
summer months and no material improvement is looked 
for until next fall or probably next January and Febru- 
ary. The market, however, is in better shape than it has 
heen during the last twelve months, for the reason that 
output has been reduced to an even basis with the de- 
mand and there are no heavy stocks at the mills to be 
let loose on the market. Prices remain unchanged, being 
about $1 to $4 off the market report of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. These prices, however, are steady 
and buyers are placing orders with more confidence upon 

his basis than they have heretofore, signifying that the 
arket has about reached ‘‘rock bottom.’’ 

i. H. Morris, secretary of the North Carolina Pine 
\ssociation, will leave Friday night for Chicago, IIL, 

route to the annual convention of the National Lum- 

r Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis. Mr. 
‘iorris hails from Chicago and before returning to Nor- 


folk will spend some time there renewing old acquaint- 
Information received from wood brokers in London 
nd Liverpool is to the effect. that the lumber market 
the United Kingdom continues to deteriorate. The 
irket for oak plank is thoroughly demoralized, while 
ther woods do not offer any room for optimism. A 
tter from Liverpool to a Norfolk shipper says that 
od specifications of 5x12 and 514x12 wagon oak plank, 
sixteen feet and up, are being freely sold at $35 ex-quay, 
and that shorter lengths are being forced on the market 
it $20 a thousand. After the arrival several days ago 
at Liverpool of the steamship Cynthiana application was 
made for space on the docks in which to pile 14,000 oak 
planks, With what there is already on hand this will 
make about 30,000 or 40,000 oak planks on the market 
at this one port alone, which eliminates all possibility of 
any new business being offered at any time in the near 
iuture, 

The receivers of the Claremont Lumber & Box Com- 
pany have been summoned to appear before Judge Wad- 
dill in the federal court in this city on June 15 to cite 
why the holdings of that company should not be sold. 

At a hearing before a special commissioner of the 


TRADE MORE ACTIVE AT EASTERN POINTS. 


Representative to Explain Attitude of Exporters on Inspection Rules at Milwaukee Hardwood 
Convention—New Firms Organized. 


Interstate Commerce Commission held in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., on June 4, T. S. Davant, vice president and traffic 
manager, and J. W. Cox, of the Norfolk & Western rail- 
way, testified that the reason that their road could not 
make as low a rate from the Winston-Salem and Durham 
sections as they do from Virginia cities to Ohio points 
is that the earnings of the company will not allow it. 
The Durham and Winston-Salem shippers have com- 
plained that they do not get the same rate that Norfolk 
and other Virginia cities get, stating that their mills are 
eighty-seven miles nearer to Ohio points. The rates from 
Durham and Winston-Salem is 2514 cents a hundred and 
from Virginia cities it is 16 cents. This completes the 
testimony in the hearing and a decision is being anx- 
iously awaited by the lumber manufacturers of Durham 
and Winston-Salem, as at present they can not compete 
for western business, 

Representative Sims of Tennessee was designated last 
week by the house committee of Congress having in 
charge the investigation of the wood pulp and paper 
trust to conduct the investigation in the states of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. <A 
large amount of wood pulp and the wood used for mak- 
ing wood pulp is manufactured in these states. 

Harvey M. Dickson, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, has called a meeting of that committee to be held in 
Baltimore June 24, 

Among the lumbermen who visited Norfolk last week 
were: W. F. Harrison, of the Johnson, Greenleaf Lum- 
ber Company, Baltimore, Md.; H. R. Stubbs, of the Wood 
Utilization & Development Company, of Baltimore; Mr. 
Hoops, of the Kimball-Tyler Cooperage Company, Bal- 
timore; John J. Miller, hardwood lumber dealer, of 
Charleston, W. Va., and W. G. Underwood, of the Albe- 
marle Lumber Company, Hartford, N. C. 

Theophilus Tunis, receiver of the Tunis Lumber Com- 
pany, is spending several days in Baltimore on business, 
as is also Frank Hitch. 

A. F. Roux, of the wholesale firm of A. F. Roux & Co., 
this city, left last week for an extended trip to the 
Buffalo-Pittsburg territory. 

The British steamship Allegheny sailed on June 4 for 
Liverpool with 378,000 feet of hardwood lumber, valued 
at $31,480, and 80,000 feet of softwood lumber, valued 
at $4,355. Total, $35,835. 

The recapitulation for May of the forest products 
exported from Norfolk shows that the following went 
forward: 


6,111,000 feet of sawn timber................... $304,917 
DG i G.te cc deere bbe ee Olea daae was bawsaeaw 84,365 
MEE Sistas dacbteaus bosddGsinet ae cir aradlanee 300 

eee, DP eee $389,582 


This report shows quite a falling off in lumber ex- 
ports, which is very gratifying to the exporters in this 
territory, as the markets on the other side are already 
overloaded with stock and any further shipments which 
go forward will only tend to further demoralize the 
prices. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 6.—There was a decided im- 
provement in our foreign shipments of lumber and saw 
mill equipments for May over any month during 1908. 
The schooner Invictus, 105,144 feet lumber, valued at 
$1,800, for Amherst, Nova Scotia; the schooner William 
H. Albury, 35,000 feet of lumber, valued at $750, for 
Hope Town, British West Indies; the schooner Advent, 
with 2,230 bundles containing 1,101,500 shingles, valued 
at $3,304.50, for Bridgetown, Barbados; the schooner 
Roberts and Russell, 5,558 feet of lumber, valued at 
$111.16, and saw mill appliances valued at $666.72, for 
Wilson City, Bahamas; the Salvor, with saw mill ma- 
chinery etc., valued at $15,550.62,.for Wilson City; the 
schooner Blanche, with saw mill machinery, valued at 
32,280.18, for Wilson City; the steam tug Three Friends 
towed to Havana one steel derrick barge, valued at 
$32,500. There is a large saw mill going up at Wilson 
City and it will be in operation about August 1. 

Movements of vessels: 

Arrived—Schooner Maritana, from Havana; schooner Bay- 
ard Barnes, from Norfolk; schooner Benjamin C. Frith, from 
New York; schooner Jennie 8. Hall, from New London; 
schooner Ella L. Davenport, from Washington; schooner 
Frederick Roessner, trom Dominica; schooner Marion N. 
Cobb, from Rockland, Me.; barge Southland, from Phila- 
delphia; barge Dom Pedro II, from Providence; schooner 
Eleazor W. Clark, from Bath, Me.; schooner Percy W. Bird- 
sall, from Philadelphia ; schooner George H. Ames, from Bos- 
ton; schooner Robert McFarland, from Cienfuegos, and the 
schooner Henry B. Fisk. 

Sailed—Schooner Lizzie E. Dennison, for Norwich, with 
370,000 feet of lumber; schooner Margaret H. Vane, for Sal- 
isbury, Md., with 960,000 shingles. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, GA., June 7.—For the first time in many 
months buyers for the requirements of local houses have 
been sent out on the road for the purpose of buying 
lumber with which to fill contracts. 
During the last week two or three representatives of 
local lumber houses were sent out with instructions to 
buy anything in the lumber line which looked good, but 
advices received since the men left prove that consider- 
able difficulty is being experienced because of the com- 
paratively small amount of the material to be had at 
prevailing prices, Several of the local wholesale dealers 
who recently went to New York and points in the east 
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succeeded in closing contracts for a large amount of 
lumber, but from the indications at this time it is be- 
coming evident that there will be considerable trouble 
in securing the lumber necessary to fill these contracts. 

According to reliable information at hand, the busi- 
ness secured was at the buyers own figures and even with 
this fact considered it was considered a good move on 
the part of the seller. The reports of the men sent out 
to secure the material, however, are not encouraging at 
the moment and there is a possibility of some losses 
being sustained if the contracts are not filled. 

As stated previously from Savannah there are com- 
paratively few mills now in operation, the interior saw 
mill men preferring to shut down until prices better, and 
those now in operation simply will not accept the present 
low quotations for their holdings. As stated last week 
50 cents a thousand was demanded by the interior mill 
men for their holdings above present quotations and 
during the last week this margin was raised a little. 

The wholesale dealers and brokers did not anticipate 
this move on the part of the interior people and the 
already small margin of profits for this reason will be 
further diminished. It is hoped, however, to secure the 
lumber necessary to fill commitments at the old rates 
and for this reason the men were sent out on the road 
as buyers. However, it is now reported that lumber 
hardly can be secured even at the advanced figures and 
it will be interesting to note developments, especially 
since it is reported that the central railroad is in the 
market for fifteen carloads of lumber with which to make 
necessary repairs. 


THE LAKE PORTS. 


Trade Quiet at Buffalo—Heavy Shingle Receipts— 
Good Demand for Heavy Timbers— 
White Pine Strong. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., June 10.—It appears that the lumber- 
men who are selling woods that bring little or no 
profit to the producer are doing the best business, as 
they adopt a. different way of handling their stock. 
They carry nothing, and so are able to make sure of 
what they are to get for what they sell before they 
buy it. So there is a eonstant conflict of reports as 
to the business done and the trade outlook. 

The question now is whether the hot weather, which 
has appeared carlier than usual, will shut off the lum- 
ber movement as it sometimes does. One thing is sure. 
The consumer has not bought a bit of stock for several 
months unless he must have it, and if he stops buying 
at all now he will have to shorten in his use of lumber, 
which he may not want to do. 

Shirley G. Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, who has been 
with a party in Europe for several months, returned June 
6, and is back to business again. 

Montgomery Bros. took in a eargo of white pine 
last week, but report that they are paying special at- 
tention to their southern pine mills and are using more 
and more of that lumber in their city mill right along 
for boxes as well as house finish. 

Lake receipts of forest products make an odd show- 
ing, for the week shows only 2,633,000 feet of lumber 
and 12,550,000 shingles, with shingles already two or 
three times the amount received last season to June 1. 

More solid building operations is promised soon, as 
plans for $150,000 worth of structures have just been 
filed. For the week the building permits are sixty, 
with thirty-three new frame dwellings in the list, the 
entire cost being figured at $120,995. Brick builders 
are not much encouraged yet. 

The Layeock Lumber Company reports a good de- 
mand for heavy, long timbers, the Niagara ship canal 
work taking quite an amount of it. Such stock, as 
a rule, is selling pretty low now, as operations requiring 
it are few and the bidding for both work and supplies 
is close. 

Hurd Bros. are getting some heavy timbers from the 
Pacifie coast that do not come all the way by rail, 
but make the last thousand miles by lake, saving freight 
in that way. It is a long, expensive trip at the best, 
the freight on some shipments being two or three times 
the first cost. 

The box faetories are getting something of a start, as 
the early crops are in hand now. If the season should 
turn out good in that line to the end it would help 
the box trade. It needs it badly, as it has not been 
so slack for years. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is off on a long sales 
trip to New York and vicinity, a territory that others 
besides this firm try to cover from here. It is found, 
though, by dealers who cover the trade in various di- 
rections, that some lumber, especially hardwoods, sell 
better west than they do east. 

A. J. De Laplante reports his Canadian eut of 
white pine to be coming in all right. He will bring 
an amount over here for a market, though he is of the 
opinion that the Canadian demand just now is fully 
as good as ours. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 9.—Reports throughout the 
trade seem to indicate that business is on the mend. The 
trade for May was not quite as good as it was during 
April but June is starting out in an encouraging way. 
This is particularly true of the wholesale lines. 

The local dealers were grieved to learn of the death of 
William H. Reily, of Buffalo, member of the firm of 
W. W. Reily & Bro., who passed away last week. 





Edward Hines and Isaac Baker, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, Chicago, called on local dealers this 
week, 

A committee representing the local lumber dealers 
whose yards are on the ‘‘flats’’ called on the board of 
public service last week and requested that the board 
consider the erection of a new swing bridge on Scranton 
road to replace the old structure across the river at that 
point. This bridge is old and of ancient type and, in- 
asmuch as a large percentage of the lumber which goes 
up town has to pass over it, the lumbermen felt that 
a new and more easily operated structure would be an 
advantage both in the matter of time saved and also 
from the standpoint of general safety. The board 
stated it would take the matter under advisement and 
as soon as the necessary funds might be obtained would 
replace the bridge with a new one. 

John Nester, representing the Thomas Nester Estate, 
Barga, Mich., manufacturer of white pine and hemlock, 
was a visitor in the local market this week. 

C. I. Wadle, formerly of Wadle & Co., lumber dealers 
of Brilliant, Ohio, was the guest of C. H. Prescott, jr., 
at the Lumbermen’s Club one day this week. 

N. 8. Young, formerly of the Young & Fulton Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, is now the local representative 
of the Mud Lake Lumber Company, of Raber, Mich., 
and has established offices in the Century building. The 
business of this concern was formerly taken care of by 
J. V. O’Brien, who now finds his time too fully occupied 
with other business matters. 

Mr. Harden, of Waggy & Harden, manufacturers of 
hardwoods, Sutton, W. Va., called on some of the local 
dealers this week. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


ToLEDO, Onto, June 9.—The week has been marked by 
a fair movement of lumber of various kinds. The retail 
trade has shown some improvement and receipts have 
been heavier than for some time. Three cargoes came 
in during the week, one carrying a load of 500,000 feet 
of lumber consigned to Barbour & Starr, one a con- 
signment of 2,238,850 white pine lath billed to Sam Dare, 
and the other a load of 13,056 white cedar ties, con- 
signed to the Naugle Pole & Tie Company. The ties 
and lath came in from Canada, while the other cargo 
cleared from Alpena, Mich. 

White pine lath are in good demand and there is no 
surplus on hand. It is noticeable also that No. 1 hem- 
lock lath are scarce and hard to get. They are now 
commanding about $4, while on the other hand there is 
a surplus of No. 2 hemlock lath to be had for $1.50 less 
than No. 1. Other grades of lath are plentiful here 
and are selling at all kinds of prices. 

It is also worthy of note that yellow pine boards are 
not as plentiful as most dealers supposed they were, and 
some of the local people are finding some difficulty in 
getting certain orders accepted. This is taken to mean 
that there is an actual shortage in some grades of yel- 
low pine which may be keenly felt a little later in the 
season when business picks up. In speaking of the mat 
ter recently a prominent lumber salesman said: ‘‘It 
would not be strange if there were some surprises in 
store for local retailers. They have been buying from 
hand to mouth and have steadfastly refused to buy any 
thing ahead, with the result that their stocks are low, 
and they will discover when they want lumber this fall 
that it is not to be had.’’ 

The hemlock are now selling again and the movement 
has been pronounced during the last week. They are 
meeting the yellow pine competition and in some cases 
even underbidding it. Considerable hemlock has been 
on the move and it is said that good short length bi!l 
stuff is to be had at $15.50, while some tail ends of 
stocks are being sold as low as $15. There has also bee: 
a heavy demand for posts from the rural districts. 
posts are hard to secure and are selling at 16 cents for 
four-inch and up. 

A good volume of business is being done and the 
prospects are that within a few weeks the building trades 
will receive considerable stimulus. At least that is the 
present prospect, for a number of Jarge structures that 
have been slow in getting started will soon be under way 
and numerous other buildings are being planned. Ther 
is only one really discouraging feature about the whol 
business, and that is the sacrificial prices at which mos 
kinds of lumber is selling. In many instances it is 
claimed that lumber is being sold for less by local peop! 
than the actual cost of production. However this ma 
be, it is not looked upon as a permanent difficulty, but 
one of temporary duration which will soon right itself 
when things get back into normal working condition. 

In speaking of mahogany conditions in England M1 
Bruce said that prices were lower now than they had been 
at any time for several years and that it had been possi 
ble for the American veneer manufacturers to secu! 
logs at a much lower price than ‘would have been pos 
sible at any previous time during the last five years 
He expressed the opinion that there would be a scarcit) 
of mahogany receipts in the English market for som 
time, prices having been so low that many of the ship- 
pers of Lagos. wood would refrain from sending out an 
further consignments until there was an improvemen 
in prices. Mr. Bruce said that in his opinion many 0! 
the shippers had lost considerable money on account 0! 
the low prices which had prevailed for some time an 
added that, as there seemed no immediate prospect oi 
improvement in prices, shipments of almost all grades 01 
African mahogany would be very light during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Mr. Bruce in discussing the situation said that the jun 
ber market in England had felt the depressed conditions 
almost as soon as had the American market and that 
the figured wood market was therefore very weak. 
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Coal Companies Doing Much Construction Work—Prices Remain Unchanged—Vacation Period 
Starts Early—Mine Lumber in Strong Demand. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirTsBuRG, -Pa., June 8.—There was a_ generally 
stronger spirit of optimism found among the Pittsburg 
lumbermen at the opening of June than has existed for 
some time and this is more sincere than it has been sus- 

pected in the past. Inquiries are coming in more numer- 

isly and there is a better business tone to them. In 
‘t, as one of the larger dealers exprgssed it, the in- 
quirles now coming seem to mean more than a ‘‘ fe eling 
it the market.’’ The increased activity in the coke 
fields with the resumption of blast furnace operations 

as followed into the lumber business, and calls for 

rger shipments of pit posts and coke slats have re- 
sulted. The Frick Coke Company has begun the build- 
ing of more than 150 miners homes at its new coke plants 

the Connellsville field and the Pitt#burg-Buffalo Com- 
pany has undertaken the first fifty of 1,000 houses in 
its field. 

The general trend of the steel trade has been upward 
and is apparently gaining in volume, inasmuch as the 
mills are smoking more freely and the city is assuming 

more ‘‘dirty’’ aspect than for some time. It is the 
kind of ‘‘dirt,’’? however, that Pittsburgers like to see. 
Then West Virginia fields are showing some signs of 

tivity. Several new lumber deals have been announced 
from there to Pittsburg people during the last week. 
The J. Rivers Boom & Lumber Company, it is an- 
nounced, has taken over the timber holdings of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad in Webster, Nicholas and Green- 
briar counties at $2,000,000 and will operate 200,000 
acres of yellow pine from its mills at Ridgeway and 
Camden. These have a daily capacity of 350,000 feet. 
The West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company has com- 
pleted the purchase of 30,000 acres of timber from John 
A. Innes, of Bradford, Pa., for $435,000, and adjoins 
100,000 aeres already owned by the purchasing company. 
The Monongahela Tie & Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated in Pennsylvania, with a capital of $50,000, 
to do business as wholesalers in Brownsville, Pa. 

Building operations have gathered force during May. 
This is shown by the fact that during the month there 
was upward of $2,500,000 of building permits issued in 
Pittsburg, showing that the interest in this line has 
materially awakened and that more brisk movement of 
lumber from this source may be expected during the 
latter half of the year. In spite of this, however, there 
is an unnatural dearth of orders for lath and shingles 
at this season, and prices for these are lower than for 
some time. 

V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., is in the east 
n business, having gone from his summer home at Ash- 
tola, where he spent Sunday. The company reports a 
generally better feeling in the trade and more sales 
being made. Mr. Carpenter, the eastern representative 
of this company at Providence, R. I., who has been 
seriously ill for some time and was thought to be recover- 
ing, was reported to be worse this week. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is in the 
south on a two weeks’ trip on business. The Germain 
Company has removed its offices to the new Keenan 
building at Seventh street and Liberty avenue, leaving 
its suite in. the Fulton building, where the company was 

ganized and began life. The new offices are admirably 

ranged and among the more cosy and well appointed of 
all wholesalers in Pittsburg. 

Secretary J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber 
Company, returned from the east last week after an 
absence of two weeks and reports a much better out- 

ok. All of the eastern mills of this company are run- 

ng and while they could care for more business than 

y have at this time there is fair average volume of 
stock moving. The hardwoo@ trade is interesting this 

pany considerably. Note is made, too, of the better 
lemand for mine lumber of all kinds, due to the in- 

reased activity in the coal and coke fields. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 

tes a normal trade for the season and considering the 

mes. Prices are weaker, it is true, but withal a fair 
iverage of business doing. President W. D. Johnston, 
this company, reports the outlook averaging up ac- 

rding to his early estimates, which did not eall for a 

! return of business until after the fall election. Cot- 

nwood, which had been holding firm for some time 

iter other lines weakened, has now slowly receded from 
ts position and for the last sixty days is moving under 

‘lining prices. Mr, Minton, of the Waccamaw Lum- 

r Company, of Georgia, was a visitor at the American 

mpany’s offices this week and reported conditions in 

18 territory as encouraging. 

semis & Vosburg note a better condition of trade in 

e hemlock line and a generally strengthening of yel- 
pine prices, though not of a broad character in this 
particular feature. However, the company feels it is 
ot overstepping the mark in saying that those intend- 
ng to buy this lumber had better get in under the wire 
now or it will cost them more in the near future. Harry 
', Lineoln, of this company, sprung a surprise on his 
issociates last week by issuing cards announcing -his 
marriage to Miss May Pearl McCormick, of Coraopolis, 
a a small suburb of Pittsburg. The feature of this happy 
vent was its secrecy. Miss McCormick was a stenog- 
nite yher in the office of the company, and the courtship 
was conducted so quietly that not the slightest inkling 
of the affair leaked out until the marriage was an- 
nounced. “Miss McCormick was the daughter of a well 
known contractor and well and favorably known. 
She is musical and has a host of friends. The 





wedding occurred at the home of the bride on May 27, 
during the absence of Mr. Vosburg and W. W. Willson 
on their fishing trip. Upon their return they found an- 
nouncement cards awaiting them. Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln 
are now fitting up a pretty home in Bellevue and will 
be at home to their friends after June lo. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company notes a picking 
up in business with no signs of further setbacks. Prices 
are holding fairly firm, but there is a feeling that with 
any inducement toward starting business they could be 
adjusted to a reasonable extent. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 10.—Trade is making good 
progress and is nearly normal in this city. There has 
been no perceptible strengthening in prices or values in 
any of the grades of lumber, but the movement is better. 
Some of the southwestern mills are beginning to notify 
the local trade that they are stocked up with orders and 
must refuse to take additional ones for the present. This 
is regarded as leading to an improvement in yellow pine 
prices, inasmuch as the orders will go to other mills and 
likely all will soon find themselves running to full 
capacity. In all lines cf business an improvement is 
noticeable and June building operations look as though 
they might equal the totals of normal years, but will of 
course fali far behind the banner years of 1906-7. Sales- 
men of lumber firms canvassing nearby parts report that 
farm products are exceptionally good and moving well. 

The E,. P. Burton Lumber Company, Charlestown, 8. 
C., was admitted into membership in the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange at a meeting of the board of governors of the 
exchange last week. 

Among the visitors to this city trade last week were 
the following: todman, of the Chester Lumber 
& Coal Company, Chester, Pa.; E. M. Chambers, of the 
Kendall Lumber Company, Pittsburg Mr. Ely, of St. 
Albans, W. Va.; George W. Brow n, representing the 
Stevens-Easton Lumber Company, New York; E. H. 
Swindell, president of the Salt Lick Lumber Company, 
Salt Lick, Ky., and T. H. Wheeler, of the company; A. 
K. Parsons, of the Parsons Lumber Company, Watha, 
N. C., and Mr. Galloway, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Company, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Joseph P. Comegys, local representative of Barker & 
Co., New York wholesalers, 18 Broadway, who has his 
headquarters here in the Burd building, Ninth and 
Chestnut streets, is being felicitated by his friends in 
the trade upon the news that he has been elected vice 
president of the firm. Mr. Comegys will retain his office 
in the Burd building and continue his activities in the 
Philadelphia market. 

Frederick $8. Underhill, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange and of the firm of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
and Emil Guenther, wholesaler, left Tuesday for Mil- 
waukee, where they will attend the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange at its meeting recently 
petitioned the National Hardwood Lumber Association to 
make ‘such modifications in the rules for the inspection 
of hardwoods as will contribute to make uniform rules 
everywhere. The exchange by vote entrusted the duty 
of presenting the petition to the Milwaukee convention 
to its president, F. S. Underhill. William T. Betts, of 
Charles M. Betts & Co., presented the report of the com- 
mittee, consisting of himself, Mr. Underhill and Horace 
A. Reeves, which was delegated to attend the peace econ- 
ference here recently. He moved the adoption of a 
resolution advocating the measures agreed upon by the 
peace conference. 

George M. Speigle, of George M. Speigle & Co., sailed 
Saturday last from New York for Europe, where he wil! 
spend the summer at European health and pleasure re- 
sorts and in visiting all the capitals of the continental 
countries and historie places. 

An excursion of the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange some time in early fall was decided upon for 
maily by the exchange at its recent meeting. The exeur- 
sion is an annual event and affords a three days’ trip to 
some place of interest in the east, with a stay at some 
mountain house. Herbert P. Robinson, vice president of 
the exchange, and George A. Howes, chairman of the 
entertainment and office committee, are entrusted with 
the duty of arranging the itinerary ete. 

Charles Este, of Charles Este Company, 
cottage at Nantucket, R. L., June 1. 


George 


opened his 





CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR GOVERNMENT SUP- 
PLIES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The awarding of the 
contracts for the house office building, and the amounts 
of the various bids received were as follows: 

For special doors, jambs, transoms, sashes and transom 
bars, all in mahogany—Veneered Door Company, Athens, 
Ohio, $1,026, accepted: D. M. Nesbit Company, $1,290; 
George W. Cobb, jr., $1.520; American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. $1,685: John Wanamaker, $1,836.70; Thomas W. 
Smith 142.54: Joseph L. Crupper, $2,595. 
corridor doors, jambs, transom sashes 

ar in white pine—-Veneered Door Company, $14,- 
197.50, accepted: D. M. Nesbit Company, $14.430: Joseph L. 
Crupper, $17,489: Thomas W. Smith, $19,580.65: George 
pL Cobb, jr., $21,014: American Car & Foundry Company, 
$21,359: John W anamaker, $29,951.75. 

For 499 communicating and closet doors and jambs, all in 
white pine—D. M. Nesbit Company, $8.566:; Joseph L. Crup- 
per, $8,648; Thomas W. Smith, $8,736.05; Veneered Door 
Company, $9,481; American. Car -& Foundry Company, 
$9,498: George Ww. Cobb, jr., $10,554; John Wanamaker, 
$14, 064.50. 
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is worth knowing something about 
when youre up against strong 
competition, for quality in many 
cases goes farther than price con- 
cessions. Of course, it’s necessary 
to back your arguments with good 
stock—something like we are now 
offering in 


t 7 WEST VIRGINIA 


{ OM OC ( 


In addition to our own output 
we control the output of several 
large mills and in addition to 
Hemlock can supply good stock 
in southern Yellow Pine and 


West Va. Spruce. 


Tell us your wants. 





Flint, Erving & Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 














Ronn used, 
Can Ship at Once 


8 Cars, 1x4” No. 3 Common White Pine, 
| 2“ 16" No.2 
| 

















4 “ 1x4” No. 1,2& 3-6 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


_FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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North Carolina Pine. 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 
a PITTSBURG, PA. a 

















hite Pine Lumber 


We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


THE EMPIRE LUMBER COMPANY, 
DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBURG. 

















Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 





Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 
1107-8-9 Machesney Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 
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For Quick  ‘::.. 
Shipment_= 


following: 
™ 
K. D. H. B. Long Leaf Yellow Pine Flooring 


6 cars 214"' face 1x3 No, 1 Common. 
a ‘ 4h er Flat, 
C Rift. 
é B Rift. 

3%" “ 1x4 No, 1 Common, 
* e * B Flat. 
“ A Flat. 

2 * 1x2lg No, 1 Common, 

o _S 
B Rift. 





wee weuou= 


+e 


ce “~ ” Ae. 
x2 & 34 Ceiling Cull,, No. 2 Com- 
mon and A; also 


End Matched Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 


13-16x114", 2°", 2%" & 3%" faces, Clear, No, 1 
and Factory, 


Onsen M. Bruner Gormparey 


a 1508 Land Title Bidg.. PHILADELPHIA, ma 
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J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 

















BION 

















Davison Lumber Company Limited 


MANUFACTURERS 


Spruce-Hemlock- White Pine 


CARGO AND CAR SHIPMENTS. 
SPECIALTY--EXPORT TRADE, 


SALES OFFICE: 
No. | Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


HARDWOODS 


HIGH CLASS MILL CONNECTIONS. 
RIGHT GRADES, PROMPT SERVICE. 


SAW MILLS: 
BRIDGEWATER SPRINGFIELD 
NOVA SCOTIA 











We Handle a General Line. Telephone 3184 Gramercy. 


C. O. Shepherd Lumber Co. 


1 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK, 








@ Write to us for pre- 
liminary opinions 
on all legal matters. 
No charge unless 
retained. 

@ Associates through- 
out Continental 
Europe, Great Brit- 
ain, the Colonies, 
South America and 
Canada enable us to 
investigate and 


| Os) 
CANADIAN 


PATENTS 


$25.00 


We pay a4}) disbursements 





THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
LAW LEAGUE 


prosecute foreign INC... 

—— with dis- 170 Broadway, 

poe NEW YORK CITY, 
Our Pamphlet 


for the Asking. N. Y. 

















ACTIVE AT NEW YORK. 


Building Permits Numerous and Lnmber Consump- 
tion Large—Cypress Trade Improves—New 
Wholesale Yard Company Organized. 





NEw York, June 9.—A slight gain is reported for 
the first time in a number of weeks jin projected build- 
ing and the official figures show that for the last week 
seventy-three permits were issued for Manhattan and 
Bronx, as compared with fifty-seven for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, the money value being $2,158,000 
and $1,823,000 respectively. In Brooklyn a correspond- 
ing gain is reported. So far as negotiation of build- 
ing loans is concerned it is noticeable that the money 
market is much easier and quite a boom is anticipated 
in the Bronx, where on Friday plans were filed for two 
buildings costing over $1,000,000. These facts are 
encouraging because it substantiates what conservative 
lumbermen have prophesied—that by the time fall 
arrives there will have been enough permits filed in the 
meantime to create considerable activity immediately 
after the close of summer. 

It is also noticeable that no public buildings are in- 
cluded in the figures above referred to. All the plans 
call for tenements and dwellings, which are being 
erected to meet the enormous demand by those who 
wish to rent apartments in the Bronx. During the week, 
so far as the Bronx is concerned, there seems to have 
been a sudden and complete recovery of money condi- 
tions and builders now find no difficulty in getting loans 
with which to do their building and with money again 
circulating freely it is believed by the builders of the 
Bronx that unusual activity will mark the summer and 
that there will be plenty of work, as it is pointed out 
that never could building materials and labor be pro- 
cured so cheaply as at the present time. 

Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., spent a few days in the city last 
week. Other visitors include: Arthur H. Campbell, 
of the Campbell-McLaurin Lumber Company, Montreal, 
Quebec; W. M. Ritter, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Clem E.,Lloyd, Cherry River 
Boom & Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis 
Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Robert C. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. P. Irish, Fuller & Rice Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and J. Randall Williams, J. Randall Williams & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. R. Sizer, of the wholesale yellow pine firm of 
R. R. Sizer & Co., 15 William street, has left the 
city for a trip to the Pacific coast, where he goes on 
both a pleasure and business trip. 

The Gress Manufacturing Company, has moved its 
office at 18 Broadway to the third floor. 

During the work horse parade in this city on May 30 
Collins Lavery & Co. and Vanderbeek & Sons, two large 
retailers of Jersey City, were represented, and both 
earried off prizes. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Babeock Bros. Company, Babcock, Pa.; Babeock 
Lumber Company, Ashtola, Pa., is in the city today look- 
ing over trade and calling at the companies’ New York 
oftice, 43 Wall street, in charge of H. J. Gott. Mr. Bab- 
cock says conditions are better than last month and 
the character of inquiries received indicates a slow but 
gradual extension of the betterment which has started. 

The Seacoast Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, 
finds a much better situation in the cypress trade. Or- 
ders, while not coming in rapidly, are of a better char- 
acter and millwork manufacturers are getting ready to 
put out some business. The improvement in this line is 
specially worthy of note because buying has been con- 
fined to quick wants and the small improvement already 
reported has caused a reduction of stock at consuming 
points. Yards outside of New York city, the company 
says, are buying more freely than metropolitan dealers. 
The financial part of the situation has so far improved 
as to make prospects more hopeful than they have been 
for several months. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of S. E, Slaymaker & Co., 309 Broad- 
way, just returned from a trip to the firm’s West Vir- 
ginia spruce mills at Cass, W. Va. The plant is not yet 
running at full time but Mr. Slaymaker considers the 
outlook better than it has been for a long while. Opera- 
tions in the woods are now on about two-thirds normal 
basis. while the saw mill is running on half time. The 
demand for West Virginia spruce has, however, shown 
much better tendencies and Mr. Slaymaker looks for a 
more substantial improvement from now on. 

Brooklyn navy yard authorities have begun prepara- 
tions for some work recently authorized by Congress and 
a number of repairs are under way. The great slip must 
be extended about 500 feet and much repair work must 
be done before the heavy work authorized can be ac- 
complished. The dry dock known as No. 2 in the Brook- 
lyn navy yard is in bad condition and will have to 
be entirely rebuilt. 

A new wholesale lumber yard known as Gloeckner & 
Schundler has been organized to operate at the foot of 
Twentieth and Twenty-first streets, Brooklyn. The firm 
is composed of L. G. Gloeckner, a partner in the well 
known firm of Grupe & Gloeckner, Brooklyn, Spanish 
cedar importers, and H. O. Schundler, who was formerly 
salesman for Ernest M. Kenna, 66 Broadway. 

A. E. Wilson, of the Wilson Cypress Company, Pa- 
latka, Fla., has been spending a few days in the city 
on his way home from Portland, Me. Mr. Wilson has 
just been instrumental in organizing the Wilson Irwin 
Lumber Company, which takes over the Portland busi- 
ness of the Wiley Harker & Camp Company. The autho- 
rized capital is $50,000. Mr. Wilson is president and 


his son, Ralph B., vice president, and W. B. Irwin, 
treasurer. The company will operate a general wholesale 
business carrying in stock from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
feet, consisting of spruce, yellow pine and cypress. 

One very encouraging: result of the improvement in 
the local financial situation is the fact that the repair 
shops of the Manhattan Elevated railroad, which have 
been operating on a limited basis only since last fall, 
have now resumed their full time schedule, giving employ- 
ment to a large number of men. It is stated that the 
company has put out some good inquiries for general 
repair lumber stocks. 

C. S. Flethcher, who recently assumed charge of the 
local office of the Fosburg Lumber Company, has moved 
from 18 Broadway to the Flatiron building, where com- 
modious offices have been engaged. 

Charles R. Patridge, who has operated a retail hard- 
wood yard in this city for a number of years at the 
foot of east Ninety-ninth street, has purchased property 
on Van Horn street, Jersey City, to which he is now moy- 
ing his business. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 9.—As compared with 
other weeks this season the last seven days have been 
marked by a fair volume of lumber receipts by vessel, 
a total of nearly 7,000,000 feet having arrived. The 
stock was carried by ten boats, as follows: 





Boar AND CONSIGNEE— Feet. 
Steamer Zillah, Twin City Lumber Company....... 140,000 
Steamer Zillah, Wilson Box & Lumber Company... 552,965 
Steamer Gettysburg, White & Stone............... 900,000 
Schooner Mike Corey, W. FE. Kelsey.............- 883,08 
ee eer eer ee 232,¢ 
Steamer Green, Robinson Bros..............+.e0% 710,800 
Steamer Smith, White, Frost & White............ 667,900 
Schooner Grace Holland, White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 918,000 
Schooner Jron City, White, Gratwick & Mitchell.... 796,000 
Schooner Aloha, Fenton & Sons Box & Lumber Co. 256,100 
Schooner Aloha, White, Frost & White............ 162,400 


Steamer Oscoda, J. W. Scribner Lumber Company.. 400,000 

In addition to his white pine operations W. E. Kelsey 
has branched out into the white cedar business at his 
local yard. The first consignments of white cedar items 
for the yard were brought down by the steamer Carter 
and barge Corey, consisting of 100,000 shingles and 
nearly 30,000 posts. 

There promises to be considerable stock brought down 
by vessel during the next week. Most of the dealers 
have cargoes en route from upper lake ports. The second 
cargo of 1,000,000 feet and over will arrive on the 
schooner Tuxbury before the end of the week. The stock 
is consigned to the Northern Lumber Company. 

The white pine business of L. H. Swan & Co. is being 
gradually closed out. L. H. Swan, senior member of 
the company, is devoting most of his time to the opera- 
tions of the Berkley Box & Lumber Company at Nor- 
folk, Va. Since Mr. Swan became associated with the Nor- 
folk company its business has been increased to three 
times its former capacity, notwithstanding the unfa- 
vorable conditions with which the lumber and other in- 
dustries have had to contend. At the present time Mr. 
Swan reports the employment of 250 men by the Berkley 
Box & Lumber Company. 

L. R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and Frank 
I. Alliger are among those who are promoting a system of 
parkways and parks connecting Buffalo, the Tonawandas, 
Niagara falls and other places along the Niagara 
frontier. The assistance of the state has been enlisted 
in the consummation of the plan. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE. 


Steady Increase in Building Operations— Numerous 
Business Chauges—Objection to Appointment 
of Massachusetts Surveyor-General. 





Boston, MAss., June 6@—Ralph R. Abbott, surveyor 
general of Massachusetts, has tendered his resignation. 
Acting Governor Draper has appointed Charles H. Crane, 
a deputy in the surveyor general’s office. This appoint- 
ment was made without informing the trade or asking 
their opinion. Because of this several of the Boston 
lumber dealers called at the state house on Wednesday 
of last week. The appointment at time of writing has 
not been confirmed. 

Ralph R. Abbott has become associated with the C. O. 
Skinner Company, hardwood lumber dealers, as salesman. 
Mr. Abbott will not sell the Massachusetts trade until 
he is officially through with the state duties. 

Charles Bratschneider, of Wapping, Conn., has sold his 
lumber business to the Manchester Lumber Company and 
intends going to Virginia. 

H. Humphrey, secretary of the Waterbury Coal & 
Lumber Company, Waterbury, Conn., has resigned and 
will devote his time to real estate. 

Joseph B. Grindell, who for twenty-five years has been 
foreman of the Connecticut Valley Lumber Company’s 
mill at Mt. Tom, this state, has resigned to take a similar 
es with the Conway Lumber Company at Conway, 
N. H. 

The office of the Fred 8. Morse Lumber Company, 
Springfield, this state, has removed its offices to the build- 
ing of the Phelps Publishing Company. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,096,000, against $4,351,- 
000 during the same week last year. Since the first of 
January the contracts have amounted to $33,926,000, 
against $55,321,000 during the same period last year. 

C. O. Skinner, of the C. O. Skinner Company, is mak- 
ing a trip through the west. He will be absent about 
two weeks. 

L. H. Randall, of Randall & Oreutt, hardwood dealers, 
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is making a business trip through the south and west. 

Visitors to the local lumber trade last week were: 
Mr. Wellman, of the Wellman Lumber Company, Provi- 
lence, R. I.; Walter Adams, representing the Cummer 
Lumber Company, of New York city; S. A. Spry, of 
the John Spry Lumber Company, Chicago, visiting the 
Hall Lumber Company; Mr. Milliken, of the Matta- 
vumpeag Lumber Company, Island Falls, Me.; B. C. 
Currie, representing Halfpenny & Hamilton, Philadel- 
shia. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BaNncor, ME., June 6.—Frequent and heavy rains have 
aised the water courses of Maine to freshet pitch in 
the last ten days. The Penobscot is running nearly up 
» the record mark for June, the current at Bangor 
cing so swift that it is difficult to move rafts or ves- 

Is without the aid of a tug. All the lakes and reser- 

jirs are full to overflowing. Lumbermen are glad to 
ce the brook drives coming fast, but they hope the 
reshet will have subsided when the logs reach the main 

ver, where, with the water at its present pitch, it 
ould be difficult to hold them. 

The contract for rafting the logs at Bangor boom 
this year has been let to Carlin Bros., who have pur- 
hased the towboats and other outfit of William Conners, 

ho now retires from business after an experience of 
lifty-eight years on the Penobscot river. 

Trade conditions are still unsatisfactory, and ship- 
ments from this port are decidedly behind the average 
for June. Within the last week, however, a slight im- 
provement has been noticeable, and there is some ex- 
pectation that the summer may be fairly active. Most 
of the spruce thus far sent from Bangor has gone to 
fill orders in New York and sound ports, little having 
heen shipped to Boston or other ports this side of Cape 
( od. 

W. Jasper Johnson, Bangor’s veteran dam builder, has 
returned from the Allegash region, where for nine months 
he has been engaged with a crew of forty men in the 
construction of a dam for the St. John Lumber Com- 
pany. This dam, at the foot of Long lake, is 807 feet 
long and twenty feet high, of timber, ballasted with 
stone. 

Babson & Co., of Foxcroft, cut 36,000 cords of pulp- 

ood last winter, 10,000 cords of spruce, pine and fir 
and 26,000 cords of poplar. They have shipped by rail 
”,600 carloads to Great Works, Rumford Falls, Yarmouth 
and Cumberland mills. 

At the Foxcroft spool mill fifteen acres of land are 
now covered with white birch spool bars piled cob fashion 
io dry, and with June receipts the stock will be increased 
to 2,500,000 feet. The demand for spools is rather slow, 
and the mill is running on part time, but the big stock 
was laid in because of the favorable winter for white 
birch cutting and hauling. 

The Mattawamkeag Lumber Company has cut 3,000,000 
feet of logs to be manufactured at its mill at Island 
Falls. 

The Berlin Mills Company cut 8,000,000 feet of 
spruce and cedar in Franklin county last winter, and all 
of it will reach the mills. 

Bray & Harriman have started their new saw mill, 
located three miles from Orland, Hancock county, saw- 
ing box boards and shingles. 

The Stockholm Lumber Company, one of the new 
\roostook concerns, made a cut of 5,000,000 feet of 
spruce last winter for its mill at Stockholm. 

Llewellyn Powers, representative in Congress for the 
fourth Maine (Bangor) district, is critically ill at his 

me in Houlton, and is not expected to survive many 
days. Mr. Powers is one of the richest timber land 
owners in Maine. 

Five steamers are to run between Portland, Me., and 
Chatham, N. B., this season, bringing an aggregate of 
70,000 cords of pulpwood for the International Paper 
Company. 








STAVE UP PORCH COLUMNS. 


The C. T. Nelson Company, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
made for itself an enviable reputation in the manufac- 
of stave up columns from kiln dried high grade 
plar lumber. The illustration shows a very fine resi- 
ence in Columbus for the veranda of which the Nelson 
ompany supplied the columns. These columns were 
made from No. 1 poplar thoroughly kiln dried with 
‘ongued and grooved glued joints which run the entire 
ength of the staves. Fourteen staves are used in the 
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PORCH COLUMNS MADE BY THE C. T. NELSON CO. 


manufacture of each shaft, allowing stock to finish full 
thickness and giving a strong substantial column. These 
columns will withstand any weather if kept properly 
painted and differ in this respect from the many cheaper 
columns on the market. The C. T. Nelson Company 
makes a specialty of detailed work and turns out a large 
quantity of veranda columns and other work. 
os 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Lumber Trade Notes and Personals from the Inland 
Empire—Logging Operations Among 
the Various Mills. 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 5.—The beginning of the usual 
midsummer dullness seems to have started and is acceler- 
ated by the influence of the prevailing conditions in 
nearly all lines of business. While it is believed by 
many that the tide has turned and that a reaction may 
soon be looked for, it is doubtful if any noticeable 
change will take place until buying for fall trade begins. 
Current reports are to the effect that retail stocks are 
broken in many sections. Nevertheless it is the general 
opinion that the dealers will withhold all unforced pur- 
chases until the market shows greater indications of an 
upward tendency. The shippers have not yet been ad- 
vised of the adjustment of the freight rates applying 
from the Pacific northwest, although it has been inti- 
mated by parties who are in close touch with the action 
of the commission that a decision will likely be reached 
within a few days. 

The saw mill of the B. R. Lewis Lumber Company 
closed down Thursday, having cut the supply of logs on 
hand in the pond. It has not yet been learned when 
the mill will resume operations. 

Reports from Lewiston, Ida., are to the effect that the 
residents of the Pierce school district, who recently voted 
to build a school house with money secured from bonds, 
are being opposed in the courts by the timber interests 
in that district on the grounds that the levy is extrava- 
gant and inconsistent with the needs of the district. The 
district is reported to have $2,200 in the treasury and 
receives a sufficient amount of taxes to support excel- 
lent schools. Among the heavy taxpayers in Nez Perce 
county is the Clearwater Timber Company, which is 
said to have paid $12,000 in taxes last year. 

The Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima, finished 
its log drive May 25 and is now engaged in sluicing 
its logs from the dam into the mill pond. The sluicing 
will be completed within the next ten days. 

Manager Svendsen reports having made a clean drive 
on the main stream, the amount of logs brought down 
being about 20,000,000 feet. 

H. H. Dennison, of the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the middle west visiting the trade in the 
interest of the company. Mr. Dennison will visit his old 
home in Kansas before returning to Spokane. 

C. R. Nelson, formerly with the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Company at Hayward, Wis., has accepted a position 
with the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company here. 

W. L. Crabtree, vice president of the Overland Lum- 
ber Company, left Spokane for Omaha, Neb., last night. 
Mr. Crabtree will not return until early in July. 

Fred Gleave, connected with the Bradford-X ennedy 
Lumber Company at Omaha, Neb., is in Spokane and 
will return as soon as the washout on the Northern Pa- 
cific road in Montana has been repaired. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, left Spokane for Minneapolis 
today. Mr. Porter will attend the Trade Ethics con- 
ference to be held at Minneapolis June 18, 19 and 20. 

A special meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
has been called for July 2 at Spokane for the purpose 
of amending the bylaws so as to permit an increase in 
policies on yards from $6,000 to $10,000. 

William Deary, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, left Spokane for North Yakima Sunday, having 
to defend a lawsuit against the company for $25,000 
damages. It has been learned that the suit was settled 
out of court for $1,500. 

J. J. Herlihy, assistant superintendent of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company and one of the chief witnesses in the 
lumbermen’s freight rate case, is in Spokane on business. 

J. J. Randall, of the North Port Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, North Port, Wash., is in Spokane 
visiting trade. 

Mr. Dehaump, of the Blue-Dechaump Lumber Company, 
Roslyn, British Columbia, which operates several mills 
in that vicinity, is in Spokane. 

Charles A. Black, representing the Peninsula Lumber 
Company, of Portland, Ore,, formerly engaged in the 
lumber business at Ft. Collins, Wyo., is visiting the 
buyers of Coast products in this vicinity. 

Fred Lawrence, traveling salesman for the Enter- 
prise Lumber Company, Godfrey, Wash., has just re- 
turned from a trip through the middle west. 

The Panhandle Lumber Company, of this city, whose 
fine new mill plant at Spirit Lake, Ida., is now prac- 
tically completed, will probably begin to operate the 
plant within the next two weeks. C. Perry Lindsley, 
manager of the company, contemplates taking up to the 
mill a bunch of local lumbermen the day it starts. The 
- trip will be made in a special car on the Idaho & Wash- 
ington Northern railroad, which is owned by interests 
similar to that of the lumber company, F. A. Blackwell 
being president of both the railroad and the Panhandle 
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HEMLOCK 


10 cars 4’ No. 1 Mixed Lath 
3 “ 4’ No. 1 Hemlock Lath 
4 “ 4’No. 2 Hemlock Lath 
2 “ 32” No. 1 Hemlock Lath 
5 “ 4-4 Stock Boards 


N. C. PINE 


10 cars 2x8—18 
8 “ 2x4—18 
1x6 Roofers 
1x8 Roofers 
1x10 Roofers 
3 1x12 Roofers 
25 4-4 RED HEART 


Write us for prices on above items, also for any- 
thing in HEMLOCK or N. C. DIMENSION. 


Prompt Shipments. Good Stocks. 








Lumber Company. 


WE WANT 
White Pine 


GOOD GRADES 
LOW PRICES. 


The Alexander Bros. Lbr. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Your Inquiries For 











THE C. H. FOOTE LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Hardwood, Yellow Pine, Cypress 


We want orders for well manufactured VIRGINIA 
PINE PIECE STUFF, TIMBERS AND BOARDS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








The Martin-Barriss Company 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
MAHOGANY and HARDWOOD Lumber A278. 


Ww. B. Martin, Pres. and Treas. 
Grant R. Wallace, Secretary. 
Alfred H. McQueen, Supt. 


Seneca and Harrison Streets, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








“Economy” 


This seems to be of first importance 
in all factories now. 


Sawyer Canvas Stitched Belt- 
ing fills the bill and also furnishes a 
first class article. 


Sawyer Belting Company, 


390 Lisbon St., CLEVELAND, O. 














will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer." Free 
descriptive circular. Addrese AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 316 
Desrborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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~REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Managerial Method That Accords with Saley’s Idea of Correctness—The Dealer Who Personally Conducts—Business Irk and 
Off-Season Relaxation—Yellow Pine Pushed and Pushing. 
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“What do they know about grades?" 


METHODS OF THE BEST PROFIT MAKING 
MANAGER. 


Not long ago I had the pleasure of a talk with a local 
manager whose sales show a larger percentage of profit 
than those of any other manager of the line. sy the 
line proprietors he is acknowledged as their crack man- 
ager, and that means something. Among other questions 
I asked him if he sold grades. ‘‘ Not a grade,’’ said he. 
‘*Why should I sell grades?) The moment a man goes to 
selling grades he is hampered. My trade is largely with 
the farmers and what do they know about grades? Ab- 
solutely nothing. A very few carpenters know grades, 
and many of them do not care to know them. If they 
get the lumber that will answer their purpose what more 
ean they ask? If a board will work into a cornice what 
difference does it make what letter it goes by? If the 
stuff will answer their purpose they don’t care the snap of 
a finger what it is branded in the wholesale market. I 
sell lumber that will serve the purpose for which it is to 
be used. Grades are to settle the quality between the 
wholesale and retail dealers, not between the retail dealer 
and his customers. ’’ 

I took off my hat to this manager. I have advoeated 
for years that the dealer who sells grades isn’t onto 
his job, and the sooner all reference to them in trans- 
actions with the consumer is fired the better it will be. 
The dealer who is everlastingly talking about grades 
hasn’t learned how to keep himself out of the ‘hands of 
his competitors. I was in an office when a man eame 
in and asked the price of No. 1 dimension. But the dealer 
did not tell him the price of No. 1 dimension. He asked 
him what he was going to build and he was told it was a 
shed. In less than ten minutes, by the use of 
a little diplomacy, he learned the price at which 
the prospective purchaser had been offered No. 1 
dimension. You have probably learned—with experience 
you ought to have learned it—that the average buyer 
has little interest in keeping your prices a 
Nine times in ten if he can use them as a leverage to 
his advantage, he will give them away. He has his own 
interest at heart, not yours. 


secret. 
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“No reason why our neighbor's prices should be our stand- 


ard.” 








This particular dealer said to the man who was to 
build a shed that he could treat him better than that 
and asked him to go to the shed with him and see his 
dimension. He took him to a pile of No. 2, and it was 
a good grade of No. 2. He pulled over the pieces and 
came to one that was pretty knotty. ‘‘I wouldn’t sell you 
that,’’ said he. ‘‘You will get nothing here that won’t 
work. A price of $1 under his neighbor was quoted and 
the farmer said he would drive around and take a load 
home with him. 

Without explanation no doubt you would see the points 
that the dealer was trying to make. First, he underbid 
his neighbor $1 a thousand, which meant something to the 
purchaser. Second, he conveyed the idea that he would 
buy no defective pieces—and if you ever have seen a 
farmer, or other consumer of lumber who, when he was 
loading was not pleased to now and then have a board 
discarded, you have seen more than [ have. You have sold 
to cistomers who would not ask it, but their longing eyes 
told the story. 

[ cited this instance to a dealer who appeared to be 
very conscientious in the matter. He even went so far 
as to say that probably the farmer could have bought the 
dimension from the dealer who quoted him first at $1 less 
than he finally paid. ‘‘ Very likely,’’ I said, ‘‘but I 
don’t call that an argument. On the same principle, 
if you carry a certain kind of door that you have marked 
at $4.25 and ean get it, and your neighbor is selling the 
same kind of a door for $4, would you mark your door 
down for the purpose of not overcharging your cus- 
tomer?’’ He said he didn’t know as he would. I said to 
him, if he did, unless he was obliged to do so because of 
competition, I would call it a poor stroke of business. 

Except as a matter of competition there is no good rea- 
son why our neighbor’s prices should be our standard, 
or ours his. This farmer was not sold No. 1 dimension. 
Neither was he sold No. 2, so far as he knew. He was 
sold a dimension that would answer the purpose for which 
it was to be used. So long as the profits of the average 
retail lumbermen do not exceed ten percent net it does 
not seem to me that he should kick himself if he makes an 
extra dollar, provided always that he makes it honestly. 

The Careful Employee. 

‘*The carelessness of a man in the yard when loading 
a car will raise—with the house,’’ a representative of a 
yellow pine manufacturing concern said to me. One ean 
readily understand why this is so. The house is back of 
it all. If an order is not satisfactorily filled the retail 
dealer seeks redress of the house. The house must stand 
it. The boss may call the careless employee in and repri- 
mand him, but that does not satisfy the man who 
bought the lumber. To this man the employee is an 
unknown quantity, as it is no concern of his who loaded 
the material. 

I was shown a letter from a wholesale concern to a re- 
tail dealer regarding a shipment of which a portion was 
off grade. The letter was excellent in tone. ‘‘It was a 
mistake,’’ it read, ‘‘ana we are ready to make every- 
thing right.’’ The letter, however, did not appear to 
smooth the hair of the retail man the right way. He 
was up in the air. When he bought a thing he wanted 
it, he said, which generally speaking is correct. That’s 
what we all want. Still I know that even in as good 
families as mine mistakes occur. ‘‘Come out and see 
the stuff,’’ the dealer said; and sure enough the boards 
laid out were tough specimens. ‘*‘What would you do 
in such a ease?’’ was asked. ‘‘T would take the com- 
pany at its word. Let it make it right. I am aequainted 
with the representatives of the house and I don’t be- 
lieve its heads would sanction the shipment of such stuff 
a bit sooner than you or T would.’’ 

T den’t know how the matter was adjusted, but I do be- 
lieve that the poor boards were shipped by some slob- 
magullion of an employee who loaded the car—and you 
can see how his carelessness, or incompetency, reflected 
cn the character of the whole concern. — , 

My dear old mether-in-law sometimes remarks that 
‘gocd people are scarce.*’ The most of us have learned 
to cur sorrow that competent people are scarce. I be- 
lieve they are more so than sood people, as there are a 
large number of the latter who when it comes to business 
affairs are as ignorant as hyenas. 

The Watchful Dealer. 

I know a very prominent dealer in Tlinois who in the 
matter of selling and loading leaves nothing to his 
employees that he can do himself. It was the hottest 
season most of us have seen—1901— and I think that 
fine legal fighter, Nate Holden of Danville, will remem- 
ber when I was at his place that summer, that the safe 
and letter press in his office were as warm as though 
they had been in an oven; and that night at the hotel in 
the corner of the square I got up several times to see 
if there was a fire under the bed. I had come up from 
northern Kentucky and stopped in the town of the first 
dealer referred to. It was hot enough to cook eggs and 
he was out in his yard, with a big safety, canvas hat on, 
perspiring like an April rain. ‘‘ Why in tunket are you 
out here in this heat?’’ I asked. ‘‘Why don’t you take 
your comfort in the shade?’’ ‘‘For the reason that if I 
should take my comfort in the shade something would 




















‘It's a fine thing to work but he should do it intelligently.” 


go wrong out here,’’ he said. ‘‘My customers might not 
get what they bought, it might not be loaded right, or 
delivered in a way to suit them.’’ And there he was out 
in that heat, selling and superintending the loading of 
every wagon. He was not doing this for the fun of it, 
but because he was fearful that some employee might 
make a break that would displease a customer, and in this 
way reflect on himself. 

A dealer in Kansas remarked, ‘‘ Bookkeeper! Book- 
keeping is automatic. Its a two and two are four busi- 
ness. I could go out and get a half dozen good book- 
keepers this morning, but to get a yard man whose 
judgment I can trust, whose methods are accurate and 
who has no lapses, is quite another thing. I think I 
have a fairly good foreman, but not a week ago he sent 
out to a job a load of No. 2 flooring when it should 
have been No. 1, and the contractor immediately ’phoned 
me and asked what I was trying to run in on him. 
He is a contractor whom I had lately won over, and it 
ground me. It is a sight easier to avoid these things 
than it is to satisfactorily account for them afterward. 
The foreman said he knew the kind of flooring that he 
wanted; the teamster said he was ordered to take a 
load of No. 2—and there it was. Somebody blundered 
and I had to stand it.’’ 

I hope that the young man who is working in a yard 
will take a cue from these observations. That man in 
any position is highest regarded who is the most reliable. 
A great deal is said about the man who is disposed to 
work. You will read it in magazine essays that the 
man who works, works, works will get to the top. It 
is a fine thing to work provided that he who works does 
it intelligently. But if he doesn’t combine good judg- 
ment with work he may as well sit still half the time. 
If he works with his hands and his wits go wool gather- 
ing, to correct his mistakes oftentimes amounts to more 
than his salary. 


Method in Management. 


I don’t know how many crack managers I am ac- 
quainted with, but I do know that several of them 
don’t like to work any better than I do. Up in the 
northwest there is a manager who thinks as much of 
Indian relics as I do of old fiddles. He has collected 
them until his office is full and the basement is full. 
All told he must have put in years on his collection, 











“Open all your valves and let her go.” 
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he is regarded as one of the best managers to be 
und anywhere. Why? Because he has method. He in- 
sts that things go right and is around to make them go 
«ht. Up that way there is another manager who is paid 


«500 a year, and I have seen him sitting in the office 
with his leg over the arm of a chair, pulling on his old 


rncob, a perfect picture of indolence. But the mo- 
nt a customer comes in his six feet of bones are 
lled together with a snap, and I wish you could see 
: sell a house bill. If a thing goes wrong around the 
emises he strides around like a man on stilts, swear- 
at every jump, and a subordinate who makes a 
stake once is mighty careful not to do it thé second 
\nother crack manager I know owns a trottin’ hoss. 
ave been out with him behind this flyer when from 
rt to finish we talked nothing but hoss. I know that 
here some of you are thinking that a man who is 
ing around with a fast hoss, who sends his hoss off 
this race and that one to bring in the purses, amounts 
no great shake as a business man. Don’t deceive 
rselves. This man is manager of one of the great 
its of the country and the men who pay him a 
ile of a salary would come near swearing that he is 
only. Besides his hoss quality what other has he? 
gs around that great plant move like clockwork. 
manager is a good handler of men. He doesn’t 
it much himself, but it doesn’t disturb his peace 
mind if his employees sweat a good deal. 
| know it is said you ean’t climb a*ladder without 
;, Admitted; but When ¢limbing it if one doesn’t 
e his feet squarely on the rungs, but sticks a leg 
een them and falls and breaks it the work he is 
avails little. It is important to mix brains with 
Some of the most industrious men I have ever 
n didn’t amount to a hoot as the world interprets 
ss. They would work, but they lacked judgment, 
racy, know how. 
ce, | should say to the young man, do things with 
Do them right. Do them in such a way that your 
yer will not feel obliged to follow you to see how 
Then you will become useful, and if 
r present employer won’t give you more money some 
else will. Every business man prizes the employee 
relieves him of responsibility. 


are done. 


The Anxiety for Business. 


The great majority of us have as much nose for busi- 
sas a cat has for a mouse. We do our best to scent 
t in advance. We have an eye on every prospect 
will indieate the way of the current. We look 
our sales for past years and hope that those for 
vear will beat them all. A record is what we aim 
d strive for. A dealer of Kansas said that for 
ty years his business had shown an increase every 
and it would please the most of us to have our 
show up in this way. More, more, more, that is 
we naturaliy long for. 
‘e are exceptions to this rule. As strange as it 
seem there are others who do not count their chickens 
» they are hatched. The trade that comes to them 
enjoy, and they let it go at that. The late J. L. 
Ste rt, of Baraboo, Wis., belonged to this class. Out- 
and prospects counted as naught with him. For 
s | saw him every winter at the Wisconsin associa- 
and every time his story was that he did not deal 
de futures. When he had a chance to sell a bill of 
he did so, and he said that these chances had 
s come. He built up a large and _ prosperous 
ess with little worry over it. For years Mr. 
Su rt sold the Ringlings, whose headquarters were 
aboo, all the lumber they used, and it is surprising 
much material is consumed by such a show as theirs. 
am not mistaken Mr. Stewart told me that these 
creat showmen paid him $6,000 yearly, with excep- 
t | years when he was paid a much larger amount. 
rnished all the lumber that went into the dozen 
ore buildings which served as winter quarters. 
now the body of this dealer, who was so quiet, 
v and strong is turning to dust, and about the time 
ed the body of one of the Ringlings who had 
so much lumber of him was laid in the cemetery. 
all, our earthly relations are of short duration. 
Stewart came as near being a one-price dealer 
iy man I ever have known, as I have heard him 
at a man could not buy a barn bill of him at a 
per price per thousand than he could a wagonload. 
as a man ef strong personality, and these are the 
who do things no matter in what line they are 
ged. When in Baraboo I went out with Mr. Stewart 
s home, with everything in it left as it was when 
ife died several years before. He spoke of the 
mmeness of living in this way and talked, I thought, 
ugh life had fewer charms than it once had. 


The Pace That Kills. 


know at least a seore of dealers who will not permit 
business to interfere with their recreation. Com- 
ion has been rather warm in Holdrege, Neb., the 
year, but I will go bail for the statement that 
anxiety over the new yard that came in did not 
ent C, A. Galloway from romping over the country 
his dog and gun. Then, there are the Kellogg 
hers, of Grand Rapids, Wis., royal fellows both of 
m, and when the chicken season comes they would 
ll out for the fields for weeks if in order to do so 
ey had to nail fast the door of every office of their 
ne of yards. 
What is the lesson? 


One of the wisest of men has 
tten, “*Go on, my dear Americans, whip your horses 
the utmost—excitement! money! polities!—open all 
ur valves and let her go; swing, whirl with the rest— 
ou will soon get under such momentum you can’t stop 


if you would. Only make provision betimes for several 
thousand insane asylums.’’ 

This man had his ear to the ground, and if he were alive 
today and saw the asylums increasing in number and 
every one of them filled to overflowing—saw the result of 
high financiering—saw the hollowness of so-called society, 
perhaps he would have written more strongly. These 
dealers who hunt, who take life calmly and not too 
seriously, are leaven in the world. I sat in the office 
of a retail dealer who by the commercial agencies 
is rated at more than $100,000. I would jump high if 
he would give me what he has above a quarter of a 
million. He is a man of years, yet he is worrying 
his head off over little business affairs. He is chained to 
his desk that is fastened by that hideous lock, greed. 
When Charlie Galloway and Will Kellogg get out with 
their dogs and guns, clad in their old hunting jackets, 
resting from their labor, breathing the pure air of the 
fields, living to enjoy life, they are richer than this 
man would be were he to Jive a thousand years and 
get 100 percent compound interest on his possessions 
frcm now on. 

Peloved, there are many of us who are a little down 
in the mouth over our trade this year. But it would 











“We can loaf and invite our souls.” 


be unreasonable to expect a banner trade every year. 
The tide rises and falls, the pendulum swings to and 
fro—a movement that corresponds to the ups and downs 
of all human affairs. This we know—that when the 
demand again swells to normal, or above—as surely it 
will—we will be Johnny on the spot to supply it. The 
demand won’t go round us to a shoe store, or a black- 
smith shop, but it will strike straight for our yards. 
Notwiihstanding we are not a female we are the hand- 
maids of improvements. When it comes time to build 
houses and barns we will sell the lumber. In _ the 
meantime let’s play we are philosophers by making the 
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“How our prejudices are overcome by filthy lucre.” 


best of things. We ean loaf and invite our souls, an 
occupation that at times is of as much imporiance as 
money making. 

Well meaning, intelligent, industrious people rarely 
die in the poor house, and as we are all that and 
more too, we will weather the storm, or rather the calm, 
and spit on our hands ready to take a new hold when 
the gong calls us for the next bout. 


The Way Yellow Pine Has Pushed and Is Pushing. 


This is yellow pine’s time. Maybe the god of fate 
that watches over yellow pine brought things about 
as they are so it might be its time. At this juncture the 
price has had something to do with it—has something to 
do with permitting the wood to come to its own. To 
think of the past it is amusing the stabs I have heard 
given the wood. The dealers would flash their little 
two-inch stilettos and attempt to stab to the heart 
this sterling southern product that they couldn’t have 


















































































reached with a three-foof sword. It would warp, it was 
hard to work, it wouldn’t hold paint, the carpenters 
objected to it, the consumer was not in love with it, 
and in this way, all told, they would build up a string of 
objections as long as the alphabet. A quarter of a 
century ago, or more, I traveled in the south and saw 
buildings which were sided with yellow pine—in sections 
where nothing but yellow pine was used for this pur- 
pose—was told by the old residents that it had been 
right there in place as long as ‘their memory ran back, 
and when in the middle west I told the dealers of this 
they would listen, but would not heed. Surely, I must 
be joking or lying. They were too courteous to say 
this, but I surmised what was running through their 
heads. 

My, but how yellow pine has taken root since those 
days. It is clear in my mind as though it were only 
yesterday when one morning Col. Tom Edwards, lum- 
ber agent for the Illinois Central railroad, came into the 
office of the old Northwestern Lumberman and asked 
me to go with him to see the first car of yellow pine 
that ever came up over that road to the Chicago market. 
I am get.ing a little ahead of my story, for it didn’t 
come to the Chicago market. It simply came. The col- 
onel had no idea whether it would be sold or made into 
a bonfire. I wish I could remember what finally be- 
eame of it. If some old Chicago lumberman knows 
to what use that first car of yellow pine was put, if he 
would let it be known he would add an important item 
to lumber history. 

The car had been unloaded somewhere on the north 
side, and just where it was, at this distance is a blank to 
me. Sut the appearance the lumber presented is not 
a blank. The mechanical head of the saw mill man 
who produced it must have been fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. The logs had not been butted and the 
boards were all kinds of thicknesses. It was simply 
‘*stuff.’’ At one time the colonel was a member of 
the old San Francisco minstrels, one of the brightest 
bunch of fun makers that ever was collected—so bright 
that they would play for an entire season in Boston or 
New York, springing fresh jokes at every perform- 
ance, and striking a stage attitude he stood on this 
pile of lumber and laughed heartily: We had been 
used to seeing the product of the Michigan mills— 
mills which were up to date—run by competent mill men, 
and the comparison was enough to make a well regu- 
lated dog laugh. 

What I wanted particularly to say in this connection 
was that when looking at that car of measly manu- 
factured yellow pine, rejected as it was of all men, 
little did I think that I would see the time when the 
wood, perfectly manufactured, would be seat- 
tered throughout the great central west, even pushing 
its way northward into the very citadels of white pine— 
Minneapolis, S.illwater and other towns along the fringe 
of the great white pine forests. Little did I think 
then, as I looked at the boards, an inch on’ one edge 
and a quarter or half inch thicker on the other, some 
of them tapering down from one end to the other like 
a wedge, that this was the wood that in the future 
would be hailed by tens of thousands of dealers and 
builders north of Mason and Dixon’s line as the best 
finishing lumber for the money that can be produced 
from a log. 


same 


A Pioneer in Yellow Pine. 

The colonel said that those fellows down there must 
be educated, that they must be taught to manufacture 
their lumber according to Hoyle, and he made trips to 
tell them the requirements of the northern markets. 
On one occasion | was with him, and when making 
?wo or three mills we rode on mules. It was a right 
jolly time. The old minstrel, in his dialect of the 
blacks could outnigger any nigger, and the darkeys wert 
a constant source of amusement. 





The last time I saw Colonel Edwards a protracted 
disease had nearly done its work. His body was wasted 
and kis once jovial manner was subdued. He was the 
pioneer in introducing yellow pine into the Chicago mar 
ket, from which great commercial center it found its 
way into Indiana, Illiflois, Michigan and Iowa. In that 
section of the south which in his time was the home 
of the crudest of mills may now be seen splendid 
plants, salesmen from which cover a vast area of country 
which, in the days of the colonel’s early 
with the industry, did not know the wood. 

In certain sec.ions the price has been the means of 
placing yellow pine in many yards. 
true in territory tributary to the Mississippi, at points 
in which so much white pine lumber was formerly 
manufactured. Customers in this territory became wed 
ced to white pine, and now that yellow pine is so much 
cheaper than it was, dealers have sued for 
divorcee, and they are bound it shall be granted whether 
the consumer votes yes or no. Which illustrates once 
more how easily our prejudices are overcome by filthy 
luere. I have heard some of these dealers say that 
there was nothing in yellow pine for them, but as soon 
as it is dirt cheap they discover there is a great deal in 
it for them. 

And so it moves on. 


connection 


Especially is this 


scores of 


In a large section of the country 
it comes near being the universal building wood, and 
this section will constantly increase in area. 


JEALOUSY AMONG EMPLOYEES. 


You have seen it no doubt. It is common in industrial 
establishments all over the country. There are men who 
will work together like so many cogs and others who 
will not mix any more than oil and water. There are 
those who are anxious that the esteem of the boss 
shall be centered on them especially, and there are 
others who go on doing their work as well as they can 
and will not bend the knee to gain the good will of the 
boss or any body else. There are all kinds and sooner 
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Cork Pime 


There is mo other as soft 
as Shoppenagons 
E are the exclusive manu- 
facturers and by maintain- 
ing constantly a well assorted stock 


are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 
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Buyers of HEMLOCK 


who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
when desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks 
can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring, 


K. D. Frames and 
Box Shooks. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Established 1877, 
Telecode Used. 











or later these kinds are employed in the retail lumber 
yards. . 

About three years ago a big boy, who for size could 
have been called a man, asked me when I was snooping 
around a yard if I could tell him where he could get 
another place. He said things didn’t go right where 
he was. It was his aim to learn as fast as he could, 
and do his work as well as he could, but the foreman 
didn’t treat him as well as he ought to. He didn’t 
know as it was the thing to speak to me about it, but 
he had read a good many things I had written and 
he did not think any harm could come from it. I said 
to him I was glad he thought that way. © He stated his 
grievances. On two or three occasions the foreman had 
endeavored to belittle him in the eyes of the boss. On 
one of these occasions the electric lights in the shed 
were left burning all night and the foreman had told 
the boss it was the fault of the young man. ‘‘And it 
wasn’t?’’ I asked. ‘‘No, sir, it wasn’t,’’ said he. 
‘*T left the office when the foreman was washing. He 
closed the office and he knew he did.’’ ‘‘Why didn’t 
you tell the boss that?’’ ‘‘I did, but it amounted to 
nothing more than for the foreman to give me an 
extra cussing.’’ The genial appearance and frankness 
of the boy were pretty good evidence to me that he was 


speaking the truth. 


‘*Ts the foreman too big for you to lick?’’ I asked. 
‘“‘Tf you don’t think you are equal to the task I 
would go out there by the side of the shed and systemat- 
ically lift those big timbers until I got a muscle like 
an ox and then when the foreman cussed me, or lied 
about me, as you say he has, I would knock him down. 
That is what I am teaching my boys—that it is not their 
duty to stand abuse from any man, I don’t care whether 
he be tramp or king. When the boss tells you to go 
it is your time to go, but don’t be driven out of the yard 
by any foreman who walks on two legs, as you have 
as much right here as he.’’ I don’t know whether I 





got him mto a scrap or not, but if he told me the 
truth I hope I did, provided he came out on top. 

No doubt some of you may object to this advice, 
but personally I am a stickler for the rights of every 
man. It does some obstreperous men as much good 
to get a good threshing as it does some obstreperous 
nations. I have known it to benefit them to such an 
extent that thereafter they would mind their own busi- 
ness. I remember a good neighbor of mine in New 
York who would hold up his hand in holy horror if 
such a contest between individuals were mentioned, but 
who was always talking about sustaining the rights and 
dignity of our country. If any other nation should 
presume to heap indignities upon ours he would go out 
with cannon and sword and pile the enemy up in wind- 
rows! As for myself I believe in sustaining the rights 
of the individual as well. 

A lumberman in Massachusetts told me he was obliged 
to discharge a good foreman for the reason that he 
did not appear to be able to get along with the yard 
men. ‘‘I don’t know whether it was jealousy, or what 
not,’’ said he. ‘‘Maybe he was afraid one of them 
might work up and supplant him.’’ An Illinois dealer 
tells a story along this line: ‘‘My foreman and second 
man could never agree. On the slightest excuse they 
would quarrel like cats and dogs. One of them was an 
Irishman, the. other came blamed near being one, the 
hair of one of them was red, and that of the other as 
black as a raven and they would strike fire like two 
flints. I set about to decide which was the abler man 
and finally gave the second man the position of fore- 
man and discharged the other. The one with the red 
hair? No, I kept him. He was a fiery devil, but he 
was a hustler.’’ 


’ 








Sash and door manufacturers here look for a com- 
paratively small volume of business between now and 
the opening of the fall trade. Orders for special sizes 
are coming in in fairly large quantities and the fac- 
tories here probably will be able to keep running on 
these orders throughout the dull summer months. 
Country yards are ordering comparatively small 
amounts of stock goods and almost all the inquiries 
received from them are for special sizes or grades. 
The demand for stock goods of almost all kinds is 
considerably below the average for this season and 
little or no improvement can be expected before fall. 
The long continued rains during April and May caused 
a large amount of building which had been planned to 
be abandoned and it would seem that the country 
yards now have sufficient stock on hand to keep them 
operating until the fall trade opens up. 

Until building operations are resumed in the coun- 
try districts the manufacturers here do not expect to 
ship out a large amount of stock goods. At the same 
time they realize that a large number of yards through- 
out this section have, during the spring months, or- 
dered only what they needed for immediate use and 
that yard stocks are badly broken. 

Crop prospects throughout Indiana, Illinois and Ohio 
are moving steadily and it is certain that in farming 
communities it will be necessary to do a large amount 
of building this fall. On this prospective demand sash 
and door manufacturers are making their calculations 
and almost all of them are turning out a large amount 
of goods in both stock and special sizes and are stor- 
ing them for future consumption. In the cities and 
towns in the territory adjacent to Chicago building 
permits are fully up to the average and many of the 
yards have been compelled to buy to fill the spring 
and early summer demand for millwork of various 
kinds. 

Prices on stock sizes of sash and doors are not hold- 
ing up as well as was hoped for by most of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers and in territory where competi- 
tion is active there has been considerable shading. 
At the same time reports indicate that with the steady 
demand for small quantities of millwork an advance in 
prices can be looked for at almost any time and it is 
extremely probable that yards which have delayed 
buying stocks for fall consumption will have consid- 
erable difficulty in seeuring prompt delivery when 
building operations become active. 


* * * 


There still seems to be two sides to the door mill 
problem of Buffalo, N. Y., for while there is business 
enough and promises to be all through the season there 
are so many western mills with what appears to be 
overflow work that is offered at cost to get rid of it 
that the consumer is getting everything at cost. It 
is pretty hard on the city mills, but they are more 


or less used to it. 
* * * 


The- best of the demand now being enjoyed by Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul factories is in the line of screen 
doors and windows and screened in verandas. Country 
demand has been slow, but city building operations 
are active and the factories are getting a good run of 
orders from them. They run rather more to pine and 
fir than Jast year, as there are many cheap houses 
being built. . 

* * * 

Trade continues dull in the St. Louis market. Build- 
ing opefations have fallen off to a considerable extent, 
and work on other new buildings that have been un- 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK. SITUATION. 


der construction is being rapidly completed. The sash 
and door dealers depend on the rural districts for their 
trade, and this has not picked up to any extent. Re- 
ports that come in from all sources are encouraging. 
Despite wet weather which has washed out plantings 
in several districts, farmers are getting along nicely 
and will soon be in a position to commence to build 
and repair. Just now they are only doing what work 
in this line that they actually have to, and the retailer 
is only ordering what he needs for immediate require- 
ments. Orders are consequently coming in more freely 
but are mixed. 
* * * 

Quiet prevails among the mill manufacturers in New 
York city. A large jobber in Newark reports a better 
demand because of the easing up of the strike situa- 
tion among the carpenters there. Eastern New York 
and Brooklyn factories are not turning out much large 
work but find enough small work to keep their plants 
operating on a fair basis. Because of the conserva- 
tive buying from mill work sources during the last 
two months, the increase in these small operations has 
reduced accumulations at factory points. 

* * * 

Comparatively little change has been shown in the 
window glass market this week, although prices ar 
a little stronger than a few days ago and there seems 
to be an advancing tendency in the entire glass mar 
ket. A number of factories are closed down but there 
still remain in operation between 950 and 1,000 pots, 
a large proportion of which expect to remain in blast 
up to the end of June and a number of other inde- 
pendent factories are planning to run throughout th 
summer. 

In spite of the lower prices now prevailing on al 
most all grades of glass, there has been no noticeabl: 
improvement in the volume of business done and re 
ports from almost all sections indicate that less busi 
ness than usual is being done. It is not expected that 
there will be any further reduction in price but every 
effort is to be put forth to secure a larger volume o! 
business. Jobbers in every section have received in 
structions to this effect and will do everything in thei: 
power to secure a better movement of glass than has 
been going on during the last three months. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind factories in Baltimore, Md., 
are fairly busy now, a fairly brisk demand for their 
output being reported. This is the most active seaso: 
for the builders and they would fare still better bu 
for the fact that mechanics demand the old high rates 
of wages, which makes construction work expensive, 
tlre decrease in the cost of materials being of -litt! 
moment as compared with the cost when contraste 
with the outlay for labor several years ago. 


* * * 


Kansas City sash and door jobbers say that th 
stock goods trade is largely prospective at this time. 
They are banking on an average fall demand but sa 
that it is too early for the dealers to begin stocking 
up to any extent for their fall trade, and the business 
now is limited to scattering orders, as a rule smal! 
ones, for rush shipment. Prices are somewhat unset 
tled and the jobbers elaim are on too low a basis. Th: 
millwork trade at Kansas City is probably as good as 
at any other point as building here has been bris 
this season, Kansas City having recovered from th: 
effects of the panic very quickly. 
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INTERESTING NEWS FROM MICHIGAN. 





A Turn for the Better Is Reported in the Lumber Trade—Money Is Ample for All Needs— 
Drives in Splendid Shape. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City AND SAcINaw, Micu., June 9.—F. E. Parker, 
if Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., says the firm 
s running 70 percent of its normal force. The com- 
pany has built up a nice trade with South America 
n white pine and it is holding up finely. The do- 
nestic business is somewhat less than last year and 
t is said the export trade.in doors is eased up some. 
\lr. Parker is confident Of a perceptible improve- 
ent in trade and looks for a steady increase. He 
elieves the panic has been discounted, that now 
‘hat the currency is ample for all needs and is be- 
‘inning to seek investment there is no longer any 
ause for lack of confidence. Naturally there is hesi- 
ition for the moment pending the outcome of the 
hicago convention, but even that is pretty well 
inderstood. The three great industries that have 
hus far failed to become active are the railroads, 
ron and lumber. The latter is usually dull when 
ron is off and the railroads cut a good deal of sig- 
iificanece in connection with the lumber trade. 

The planing mill and factory operated in connec- 
ion with the yard of E. B. Foss & Co., has been 
inning light some time, but it is expected by July 
| business will manifest more activity. Local mills 
nd faetories are generally running light, though 
ome are getting back to normal conditions. 

W. B. Mershon & Co. are running their machinery 
mill resaw plant full time and full force and have 
orders filed to keep the plant in active operation 
the remainder of the year. ‘‘I guess the reason is 
that we make the best resaw on earth,’’ remarked 
i representative of the firm in referring to the pick- 

y up of the business. 

the steamer J. P. Donaldson came in Monday from 
Cutler with 2,062,600 pieces of lath for Bradley, Mil- 
ler & Co. The schooner A. W. Wright arrived from 
Cutler with 611,788 feet of pine lumber for Bradley, 
Miller & Co. 

There has been some friction at most Georgian 
hay ports regarding loading of boats with lumber. 
The men asked more than lumbermen were willing 
to concede, but after conferences a scale is reported 
» have been agreed upon and no further trouble is 
expected. 

he plant of Edward Germain is being operated 
with a somewhat smaller force than last year, as 
usually is the case with all firms, but it has not shut 
down and does not intend to. The entire river outfit 

planing mills, factories ete. are’ running about 70 

75 percent of their normal force. The saw mills 

are running ten hours, with the exception of Knee- 
land-Bigelow Company which is running day and 
night. W. D. Young & Co. are also operating their 
big saw mill and flooring mill plant day and night. 

Machin & Fogelsonger put 1,200,000 feet of logs 
into Carp river last winter and recently sold them 

the R. Jones Lumber Company, which has just 

shed and started its new mill at St. Ignace. The 

vs have been rafted and towed to the mill. 

\bout 1,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped from 
docks of M. D. Olds & Co.’s mill at Cheboygan 
week, which will give the firm needed piling 

m for the new cut. This stock just shipped was 
last fall, but was not wanted until recently. 
firm had about 5,000,000 feet of last year’s cut 
the docks which had been sold. The fact that 

ners are wanting the stock is an indication of an 

provement in trade. Over in the Georgian bay 
triet there is a large quantity of lumber cut last 

r to be moved that was sold months ago. 

lhe box business is doing fairly well. The volume 
business is not so large as it was last year, and 
competition is fierce, so many substitutes for pine 
g utilized for box shooks, but nearly all of the 

uufacturers have a regular contract trade estab- 
d the year through. The box trade is one of 
largest industries in the valley. At Bay City 

are the Bay City Box & Lumber Company, 
shon-Bacon Company, W. H. Nickless, E. J. Vance 
Company, Bradley, Miller & Co., Handy Bros. 
the Michigan Box Company. At Saginaw there 
Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., E. Germain, A. 

White, Thomas Jackson Company, Limited, and 
s & Van Auken. Some of these firms manufac- 
doors and other lumber commodities -in connec- 
1 with box stuff, but a good many million feet of 
ber goes into box shooks and box material. 

There has been ample water for all the drives in 

chigan. A few scattered millions are rafted down 
of the upper waters of the Muskegon, the Au- 
le, Thunder Bay river, Oecqueoc, Black and other 

ver peninsula streams. North of the straits a good 
ny million feet are moved out of the streams. 
eboygan parties put a number of million feet into 
irp river, which will come to that place to be manu- 
ictured. 

iF. B. Chesbrough is moving his family from Boston 
Bay City, having a fine home here where they 

ill spend the summer. They formerly lived here, 

ut removed to Boston in the winter where Mr. Ches- 

rough is eoncerned in vessels engaged in the ocean 
reighting traffic. He operates a saw mill at Emer- 
nm and owns 75,000 acres of timber land in that 

‘ction. The mill will manufacture about 16,000,000 

et of lumber this season, 


The Manistique railway is hauling logs to Grand 
Marais which are being manufactured at the Marais 
Lumber Company mill. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MIcH., June 8.—The shingle mill at 
Cedar River shut down a few days ago because of lack 
of timber. 

The schooner Cora, of Menominee, loaded at the Craw- 
ford docks at Cedar River the last week. 

S. Crawford & Sons are adding some new machinery 
at their mill at Cedar River. 

After being tied to the docks of the Nestor Lumber 
Company at Baraga since Dec. 14, 1907, the big steamer 
Spokane, formerly of the Wilson Transit Company’s 
fleet, and which was wrecked on the Gull island shoal 
last October, is being patched up and will be taken to a 
lower lake port. ~ 

Heath’s mill near Harris is now in operation. Great 
quantities of fir timbers from Washington have been 
shipped into the ‘‘copper country’’ district for use in 
construction work, build shaft houses ete. This timber 
is all in the squared form and of great length. Often 
shavings 100 feet long may be cut with a hand plane 
from a single stick without a break. The rougher tim- 
ber, especially for timbering the mines, is secured from 
the Michigan forests, as it is cheaper. For a time 
several carloads of the Washington timber a week were 
brought into Houghton county. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., June 9.—The steamboats Grand 
and Rapids, which have operated on Grand river between 
this city and Grand Haven for the last two years, have 
been sold under mortgage to Peter Venema, of Me- 
nominee, and will be used as passenger boats on the 
Menominee river. Considerable furniture has _ been 
shipped out over the all water route to Chicago in the 
last two seasons, a number of manufacturers holding 
stock in the company. 

Samples for the furniture sales opening June 24 in 
this market are arriving by the carload and prospects 
now indicate a fair business. The Manufacturers’ 
building has been practically doubled in size and now 
extends through to Division street from Ionia, while 
just across the street is the new Furniture Exchange 
building, now practically completed. More than 200 
individual lines of furniture will be exhibited here this 
season. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Mitchell, of Cadillac, were in the 
city this week. 

Frank Alberts & Sons, of Muskegon, who resumed 
operations at their mill last week, have a two years’ 
cut ahead on ‘‘deadheads’’ raised from the bed of 
Muskegon river. The mill of Gow & Campbell, at North 
Muskegon, started up this week and is cutting maple, 
ash and some pine ‘‘deadheads.’’ These are the only 
mills in operation at Muskegon. 

The Manistee Navigation Company is resuming work 
in recovering sunken logs in the Manistee river and 
tributaries. The work will be extended in the river 
above Sherman this season. 

The Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company, of Sault 
Ste. Marie, was the lowest bidder for furnishing the 
government with about 720,000 feet of hemlock, norway 
or southern pine for crib work at the Soo, the company’s 
bid being $11,017.81. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


MENOMINEE, MICH., June 10.—The Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Company started its No. 2 mill yesterday 
for the season. Its hard wood and pine mills as well 
as the planing mill have been in operation since the 
first of the year. The No. 2 mill will remain in oper- 
ation until the end of the year. 

The Menominee river drive is progressing finely. 
All the tributaries are now cleared from logs and 150 
men are now engaged in bringing the drive down 
the main stream. William Stephenson, superintendent 
of the Menominee River Boom Company, has charge 
of the drive. 

There has been renewed activity in milling circles 
of late. Local saw mill men were forced during the 
last week to advertise for men for their outside saw 
mills. The J. W. Wells interests known as the White 
Pine Lumber Company secured a number of saw mill 
men in this city during the week for the Blind River, 
Ont., mill. 

At the meeting of the directors of the Gladstone 
Land & Timber Company Neils Gorman was elected 
president; H. B. Laing, secretary and treasurer, and 
Peter Snyder and C. D. Mason, of Gladstone, and 
John MeGuire, directors. 

Logging has been resumed by the Diamond Match 
Company in Ontanogon county and will be continued 
during the summer season. 

A. W. Quirt has started the erection of a saw and 
shingle mill to replace the former plant destroyed by 
fire some time ago. 

A turn for the better is reported in the lumber trade 
from nearly all parts of the upper peninsula. Idle 
since last fall the saw mill and camps of D. N. Me- 
Leod, of Paxton, resumed operations last week. Mr. 
McLeod says that several conditions in the lumber 
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Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. | 


SAGINAW, MICH: 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 











We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 
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WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & CO. 


West Bay City, Mich. 
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IMMEDIATE ir 5) 
SHIPMENT. ae = aie 
Duluth Log Company, 


Producers, 
General Offices: DULUTH, MINN. 
. 


Second floor Palladio Bldg. 
— 








OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, . 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trada. 
We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 














JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON, 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








| Forced to Move Shingles 


Our prices are near to cost. Send your inquiries. 


THE CHARLES DREGGE LUMBER a 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Our descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card give 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 


about them, :; Free 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St, Chcage, J 
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Good stocks of 
No. 2 Common 


No. 3 Common 
Birch 
Sheathing 


Flooring and 
Ship Lap 


enable us to render prompt 
and satisfactory Service. 
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Our stock of Hemlock is complete 
in nearly all respects, and we can 
make shipments without delay. 
Send us your inquiries and letus 
quote you prices. 
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FOR QUICK SHIPMENT 


Winter Sawed Basswood. 


1” and 1% Soft Elm. 
1” Birch, Red all in, all grades. 
Basswood Siding. 


Cedar Posts and Poles. 

1” No. 3 and Better White Pine. 
Full Stock of Hemlock. 

Cedar Shingles. 


COOPER @ MAXSON LUMBER CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: 


; 














HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.’’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 








business are improving, and notwithstanding the poor 
start is of the opinion that during the latter part 
of the season things will be much livelier... He will 
employ a large number of men in his various log- 
ging operations. 

Considerable lumber was moved from the local yards 
during the last week, although the movement is far 
behind that of the corresponding period of last year. 
Several cargoes of shingles have arrived here from 
small ports along the western shore of Green Bay. 
These shingles are mostly for the southwestern mar- 
kets and are shipped to their destination by rail from 
here. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


Boyne City, Micu., June 2.—The outlook in the 
lumber line has shown marked improvement during the 
last week and sales have been quite large. Several 
steamers and barges have cleared from this port lum- 
ber laden mostly for eastern ports. 

The W. H. White Company is constructing an im- 
mense dock at which boats of 18 to 19 foot draught 
ean Jand and tracks will be built to the water’s edge 
on it in order that the lumber can be loaded directly 
from cars onto the vessels. 

Shingles have been moving freely in the last few 
days, coiled hoops also are moving more actively. 





TRADE CONDITIONS IN THE BADGER STATE. 





Improved Weather of Great Help to Retail Trade—Hardwood Business Continues to Improve 
—Sash and Door Men Are Busy. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 9.—Milwaukee lumber dealers 
are in general sympathizers with the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the effort to 
enact an amendment to the interstate commerce act 
so that the commission may investigate advances 
made at any time in freight rates. Several Milwaukee 
lumbermen and the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Milwaukee are in receipt of letters 
from the western lumber association asking that 
everything possible be done to request delegates to 
the Chicago and Denver conventions to support the 
following as an article of political faith: 

‘*We urge that Congress enact an amendment to 
the interstate commerce act whereby the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may, at its discretion, upon 
proper complaint, suspend tariffs and investigate ad- 
vances made in freight rates as to their reasonable- 
ness before becoming effective.’’ 

Little improvement is noted in trade. Retail trade 
is gaining somewhat with improved weather condi- 
tions and orders from the country yards are expected 
to soon increase in the estimation of wholesale deal 
ers. Competition is more severe than formerly and 
anything but a regular schedule of prices is being 
maintained. The hardwood trade continues to im- 
prove and the mills are buying heavier than they 
were. The greatest improvement in this line is con- 
sidered to come from the increasing call for interior 
finishing from the city and about the state. Many 
of the lumber orders in spring building were placed 
last fall, but the majority of hardwood finishing con- 
tracts were left until the present season. 

A. H. Bohn called upon the lumber trade in Mil- 
waukee the last week. Mr. Bohn represents the 
Waldstein Lumber Company of Chicago. 

E. H. Trump, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, was a recent Milwaukee visitor. 

The debts of the Koch & Loeber Company, the 
bankrupt’ wood and willow ware concern of Mil- 
waukee, are even larger than they were estimated 
and now amount to $223,874.20. Assets are scheduled 
at $239,784.59. Nearly 300 creditors have filed claims 
against the concern and the bankruptcy petition of 
the defunct concern is by far the largest that has 
been handled by the Milwaukee bankruptcy court 
this year. The first meeting of the creditors of the 
defunet company will be held on June 15 when a 
trustee will be elected. 

Ex-Mayor A. H. Stange, of Merrill, Wis., one of 
the well known lumbermen of Wisconsin, was a re- 
cent Milwaukee visitor and reports that lumber con- 
ditions in northern Wisconsin are rapidly improving. 

Charged with accepting a bribe of $150 from H. C. 
Humphrey, an officer of the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis., Fred Heiden, jr., former 
inspector of the Milwaukee house of correction, has 
been found guilty by jury in the Milwaukee courts 
and will be sentenced to a term in the same institu- 
tion of which he was once an official. The indict- 
ment charged that the bribe was accepted to hurry 
the approval of a claim of the Jones Lumber Com- 
pany for $6,648.15 for lumber for the chair factory 
at the house of correction. H. C. Humphrey, now 
president of the Jones Lumber Company, testified to 
the paying of the $150 to Heiden and this was ad- 
mitted by the defense, but it was claimed that it 
was not a part of the official duty of Heiden to in- 
dorse the bill, hence he was not criminally liable. 

An extensive business in saw mill machinery is 
being experienced by the Filer & Stowell Company, 
of Milwaukee. One of the largest jobs that has been 
completed at the plant of the company was the manu- 
facture of a circular saw mill for the sawing of rail- 
road ties, to be used by the Hawaiian Mahogany 
Lumber Company at Honolulu. The $25,000 outfit 
will be used by the lumber company to provide ties 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. The 
Filer & Stowell Company is now busy on several other 
large contracts for saw mill machinery, among them 
an outfit for the Bathurst Lumber Company at Bath- 
urst, N. B. Two other mills are being built for 
different firms in Texas and the plant is also busy 
on the big mill to be shipped to Melbourne, Australia. 

B. C. Brown, well known resident of Shawano, Wis., 
spent a few days of the last week at Milwaukee. 
Mr. Brown was enthusiastic over the prospects of the 
new line of the Wisconsin & Northern road in north- 
ern Wisconsin, and was of the opinion that a line of 
wood working factories would be constructed along 
the route of the new road. Said Mr. Brown: 


The line at present extends north from Shawno thirty-six 
miles and from Crandon to North Crandon a distance of six 
miles. The road penetrates one of the best wooded districts 
in Wisconsin and there is enough lumber there to keep many 
factories busy for years to come. In addition, there is plenty 
of good water power along the line and I look for any num- 
ber of factories to be built as soon as the line is perfected. 


8S. C. Major, of the 8. C. Major Lumber Company, 
dealer in southern hardwoods at Memphis, Tenn., 
called on the hardwood trade in this city the last 
week, 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 9.—The weather has been 
much more favorable for all of the northern mills 
the last week and operations were not so restricted. 
While the stocks at the mills are large and are not 
moving so fast as many millmen desire, stocks are 
getting into better shipping shape and an excellent 
assortment of dry stocks is presented at all of the 
mills. Log driving has been carried on unimpeded 
the last week and many lumber companies are get- 
ting their supply of logs all moved down to the mills, 

Sash and door manutacturers about Wisconsin have 
been experiencing a fair volume of trade of late and 
are satisfied with conditions. Orders have been small, 
but the total has amounted to a considerable amount. 
Most of the factories at Merrill, Oshkosh and other 
of the millworking cities of Wisconsin have been in 
active operation of late. Rainy weather a short time 
ago put a damper upon building operations, but it is 
believed that, with the excellent crop indications, 
building among the farmers will reach large propor- 
tions. 

The J. Jung Manufacturing Company, recently or- 
ganized at La Crosse, is planning to have its plant 
in active operation as soon as possible. Quarters 
have been secured in the Vote-Berger plant and new 
machinery is now being installed. An extended line 
of woodenware is to be turned out by the company 
which will also do all of the woodwork for the Vote- 
Berger company of La Crosse. Twenty men are to 
be employed on the start, but later, if the trade will 
warrant, the force will be inereased 75 percent. Mr. 
Jung was formerly connected with the Meineke com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 

In the case of the Menasha Wooden Ware Company 
against William Michelstetter, or the Seymour 
Wooden Ware Company, Judge Hastings in the Green 
Bay courts recently decided in favor of the Menasha 
company. The case involved a contract made between 
the Menasha company and the Seymour company to 
deliver a stipulated amount of staves. 

Judge W. F. Waite, of Marinette, has been acting 
as special court commissioner in the case of the J. 
W. Wells Lumber Company vs. Fred Johnson and 
the C. uv. Huebel Company, which has been in the 
Menominee, Mich., courts for some time. The case 
is an outgrowth of a dispute over timber lands and 
several contracts. 

Two new dams are being built at Neopit where 
the big government saw mill will be erected during 
the present season. Plans are under way for the 
laying out of a town at the place which will be lo- 
cated on the reservation. Only one mill is to be 
erected this season. 

The Rogers-Ruger Lumber Company at Superior is 
experiencing a revival in retail trade about the north- 
ern section of the state. Building is taking on an 
active form in the territory about Superior and the 
city itself is doing more building than in several 
years. All firms handling building material are ex- 
periencing a rush in business. 

Active summer logging is now under way by the 
Sawyer-Goodman Lumber Company, of Marinette. 
Two camps have been opened up by the company in 
the woods near Champion, Mich., and a large force 
of men are building roads, cutting logs and_ skid- 
ding and decking them. It is the plan of the com- 
pany to eut about 5,000,000 feet of pine and have it 
ready for hauling next winter. 

Shipments of pulpwood to Kaukauna are again be- 
ing resumed and the last week large quantities were 
received from Long Trail Point. The wood came from 
Canada in rafts and is part of last year’s shipment 
which failed to reach its destination. 

John Tess, manager of the Home Lumber Company 
at Madison, is having. the office of the company 
moved where it will be remodeled into a_ shingle 
shed and a new and modern office will be erected. 
Mr. Tess recently purchased the stock and buildings 
of the Comstock yards in Madison. 
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IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIS., June 8.—Stocks of logs in the booms 

d yards in this city and in the booms of the different 

ills in this city have been growing less and less daily 

d it was currently reported that several mills and 
ictories would be forced to shut down in about a 

nth’s time. Late conditions have reversed the alleged 

ntemplated action. 

Recent heavy rains have given this section genuine, old- 

shioned floods in the Wisconsin river and other streams, 
nd in some instances swelling the banks to overflow- 

¢, Many of the streams are filled with logs and are 
ng hastily driven to their different destinations for 
umediate manufacture into lumber and paper. 

John Cassin, one of Wausau’s expert log drivers, is 

ne from the headwaters of Copper river, where he has 

| charge of thirty men, all in the employ of the Jacob 
rtenson Lumber Company, of this city, in bringing 
n the logs of that company into the Wisconsin river. 
stock in the drive, composed of abput 1,000,000 
fect of pine and hemlock, has reached the company’s 
booms here. 
harles J. Winton, of this city, heavily interested in 
mills and timber lands in Canada, the south and 
t, returned home last week from a two weeks’ trip, 
where he had been looking after his interests. Wednes- 
day of this week he and family departed in their Pierce- 
Arrow touring car for New York and other points in the 
east on a pleasure trip, expecting to be away from the 
city for about three weeks. 

©, E. Gill, of the Charles E. Gill Lumber Company, of 
this city, has been in North Carolina during the last two 
weeks looking after his timber and other interests in 
that section of the country. 

The Griffith Lumber Company at Holt, Marathon 
county, has sawed 25,000 feet of hardwood lumber daily 
since beginning operations .in the spring and has about 
100,000 feet of pine to saw during the balance of the 
season. 

H. C. Stewart and family departed Monday noon on 
an automobile pleasure trip through the east to cover 
practically 6,000 miles and to last about three months. 
His car is a Pieree-Arrow, purchased early in the spring. 
Mr. Stewart is one of the members of the Barker & 
Stewart Lumber Company, of this city. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, of this city, delegate to the republican national 
convention in Chicago, leaves for that city Sunday night, 

» meet friends, look over the situation of matters and 
things and to assist in nominating his favorite candidate 

William H. Taft. 


1 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

MARINETTE, WIs., June 8.—Arthur Ruffeneau, of 
Ovonto, who has been arrested for setting fires near the 
Holt Lumber Company yards, says that he did it for fun 
and to see the fire department turn out. A dozen fires 

e set there during the last month, but were all dis- 
( red in time to save the mill and yards. 

The stave mill at Asland, which is now running at its 

lest capacity, has closed. a deal for the sale of 800,000 
staves to Chicago parties and 500,000 to Detroit. The 

mpany has been selling its product to the Minneapolis 
louring mills. 

(he Wisconsin Woodworking Machinery Company has 

en incorporated at Oshkosh and will start its plant 

s summer. 

lhe Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company, of Marshfield, 

eceiving so many orders for its flush veneered doors 
it is considering the enlarging of its plant. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson was given a rousing welcome 

is return home from Washington. Accompanied by 
son, Col. I. W. Stephenson, manager of the N. Lud- 
m Company, he was received by several thousand 
ring citizens, who escorted him through gaily deco- 
| streets to his home. A band concert was held and 
hes made. Senator Stephenson will remain quietly 
me until he leaves for the national republican con- 
on in Chicago. 

inderlich’s saw mill at Elmhurst has been closed 


bert F. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber 
pany, has returned from a trip through the east 
an interview with Presiuent Roosevelt in Wash- 
m. 

nest Wagner, of Slab City, has removed his shingle 
to the new village of Bonduel. 

ree thousand eight hundred and three acres more 
the Oneida Indian reservation lands have been thrown 
n the market. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

IERRILL, Wis., June 9.—Trade conditions as applied 
emlock and hardwoods remain practically unchanged, 
show a tendency to improve, and prospects for 

» in the near future are more encouraging. 
orthern pine trade conditions are more satisfactory, 
h assortments are not by any means complete at 
cing points. Six inch and wider No. 1 common 
rds and strips and 10 inch and 12 inch No. 2 com- 
boards, while in good demand, at good prices, are 
poor supply, and at many producing points are out 
stock. ‘This condition_of the stock market in the 
rth is severely felt in the\wolume of business handled 
manufacturers in the valley in making a ecompari- 
With pine shipments from our mills in past years. 
Shipments for May from this territory were perhaps 
greater than, these for April, but prospects for June 
re more encouraging, with the feeling prevalent that 
ipments for June will- exceed those of the two pre- 
eding months by a considerable margin. Buyers seem 
) have come to the conclusion that lumber has reached 
price where in many instances it can not be replaced 
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except at a loss, based on present selling prices, and 
the tendency is to buy more liberally. Manufacturers, 
generally, feel more optimistic as to the immediate 
future and are not so anxious to force their lumber 
on an unwilling market at a sacrifice in price as has 
been done in many instances during the last six months 
and which has resulted in an unsettled market with 
no basis as to prices, for hemlock in particular. A 
reduction in price at any time would not stimulate trade, 
but will most assuredly retard and discourage buying. 

Lumber manufacturers, generally, have enjoyed sey- 
eral years of prosperity of the highest type and dur- 
ing these several years the supply of lumber was hardly 
equal to the demand, which has resulted in higher prices 
for the finished products, though at the same time 
stumpage values have increased yearly in the same or 
greater proportion as did lumber and logs. Also, new 
mills were built and put in commission which has re- 
sulted in producing lumber in excess of the demand, 
and the old saying of supply and demand is alone re- 
sponsible for present conditions as applies to the lum- 
ber business. Many mills in the south and west have 
been and are out of commission and stocks now in the 
hands of manufacturers are being fast depleted and to 
such an extent that the surplus will soon have been 
shipped out and trade conditions in the lumber line 
will once more become more of a normal nature with 
increased prices. 

Senator James A. Wright left this morning for 
Minocqua, Wis., in the interest of the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company. 

L. N. Anson returned from the south a few days 
ago after an absence of a few weeks. 

W. D. Martin was in Chicago and St. Louis last 
week on business for the A. H. Stange Company. 

A. H. Stange was a south bound passenger today. 


MINNESOTA NEWS. 


High Water Suspends Driving Operations—Minnea- 
polis [lills Shut Down, Being Out of Logs— 
Log Report for May. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 10.—The upper Missis- 
sippi is on a rampage again and the suspension of driv- 
ing operations which began June 1 is still lasting. The 
boom company had expected to resume turning yester- 
day but a heavy rain storm, approaching a cloudburst, 
at Brainerd, sent the river up again and it is now very 
near as high as the high point reached last week, with 
every prospect of going still higher. A rise of six inches 
was recorded Monday night. 

Three of the local mills have suspended, being out of 
logs. The Carpenter-Lamb and Bovey-De Laittre mills 
closed down last week and the C. A. Smith mill cleaned 
up its logs and quit sawing last evening. The North- 
land Pine and Itasca are running, but the latter has 
only logs enough to run through the week. It is hoped 
that turning may be resumed by next Monday. The 
water has done no real damage yet and it has brought 
the drives along in great shape. The drives in the 
upper river are all past the government reservoirs and 
will be delivered at Brainerd in time to get things cleared 
up down to Minneapolis this fall. Undoubtedly the 
mills here will have to store a large quantity of logs 
in pockets just above the city till next spring. They 
could not saw them all this year and would not if they 
could. 

The May report of the surveyor general of logs and 
lumber for this district is just out and shows a much 
lighter record than last year, though the St. Paul figures 
indicated an increase owing to the work done last year 
on runaways, which interfered with the regular run. 
The scale to June 1 this year, compared with the same 
period last year, is as follows: 





1908. 
Minneapolis—Logs ..........eeeee0. 
re ree 21,13 
ee SS. inn 04.0554 bbe 5 ekeee 7,752 
i MEE CE Re errr er 13,506,050 


Last year scaling began on April 8, while this year 
there was little done before May 1. The Northland 
Pine Company started April 11 and ran during part of 
April, but none of the other mills got under way till 
the last of the month, which accounts for the light 
figures. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers are anxious for the 
rains to let up. They had expected a good run of busi- 
ness in June and feel sure it would have developed but 
for the uncertainty and the intereference with business 
caused by the wet weather. In spite of it there has 
been some improvement in demand and it seems plain 
that: the retail yards are running low of stock in most 
cases and are getting ready to buy. Some of the mills 
report a run of orders in the last week or two that is 
quite like last year. West coast demand is also im- 
proved, as far as timbers, siding and flooring are con- 
cerned. There are plenty of indications that lumber 
business is getting on a rising grade. Cedar siding and 
fir flooring are reported scarce and higher in price, and 
shingles are going up again. 

The May record of receipts and shipments at Minne- 
apolis, according to reports received from the different 
railroad companies, indicated a light run of outside 
business. Shipments only amounted to 12,176,000 feet, 
while last year in the same months they were 39,232,000 
feet. Receipts were almost as heavy as shipments, 
coming to 12,016,000 feet, compared with 14,144,000 
feet last year. 

The district court has appointed the Northwestern 


Ss PACIFIC COAST. “> 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 








Flooring, Ship Decking, 
| = Finish, Car Material, 
Yard Stock and Timbers. 


SPRUCE Fn 


a 


LUMBER, LATH, 


AND sPARS 





Grays Harbor Lumber Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 








FIR TIMBER 


Fir Car Material, Bridge Material, Ry. Ties, 
and all other Pacific Coast Products; all kinds 
FIR PILING AND CEDAR POLES. 


Car and Cargo Shippers. We use Telecode. 
For prompt Shipment, write 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


ERNEST H. MEYER, Manager. 
434 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 











Lone =< Fir Timbers 
on SHORT Notice. 


ALSO 


GENERAL YARD STOCK 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Kent, Wash. 





Mills at Covington, Wash. 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 








Trust Company, of St. Paul, receiver for the McClure 
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Red Cedar Siding 


We have a surplus of Siding in short 
lengths: 4x4” and 4x6’ 4 to 9 
ft. all grades. Also a large 
stock of 


%x6’’ A SIDING 
We can fill your orders for the 
above promptly either in Straight 


Cars or mixed with Cedar 
Shingles. 


Clear Lake Lumber Co. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 
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Flooring, Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 


CEDAR sezses"=" 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























BUY 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, trowr — 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH) iano stocks 


and get prompt hi ts, and save the 
long over-mountain haul. WRITE US on 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE, 
WE FURNISH 


IHD DAW) Sab coma Fence Posts. 
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IDAHO ann WESTERN 
WHITE PINE LUMBER 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. 
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Logging Company, of Stillwater. The company also 
has been enjoined from disposing of any of its property 
except under the receivership. This step is taken as part 
of a suit for breach of contract brought by the Grand 
Forks Lumber Company on a logging contract. 

William Meuwissen, a well known retail dealer of 
Cologne, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week putting 
in some stock for his yard. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Company, of Rice Lake, Wis., 
has opened a sales office here for its hemlock product. 
It is in charge of T. G. Hanks, who has been with the 
company for a long time. 

J. S. Hart, of Aberdeen, S. D., was here last week 
getting in touch with the local market and transacting 
some business. 

The Osterhout & Fox Lumber Company has opened 
business here in charge of C. W. Osterhout and will 
handle a line of west coast lumber, shingles, hardwood 
and similar articles. Mr. Osterhout was formerly in 
the business at Virginia, Tenn., but more recently in 
California. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DvuLuTH, MINN., June 9.—The lumber situation in this 
city and vicinity looks more encouraging all the time. 
One of the busiest fall seasons in the history of the 
northwest, in a general way, is looked for, and it is 
thought that the lumber industry will have a large share 
in the new prosperity. If the crops turn out anywhere 
near as well as they promise the fall will be in remark- 
able contrast to the spring and summer in the matter 
of volume of business in this part of the country, and 
it will be a busy fall even if the crops are only an aver- 
age in quality and quantity. 

It is said that the Tower Lumber Company’s mill at 
Tower will conclude its operations about July 15. It is 
expected in lumber circles that Alger, Smith & Co. will 
eventually buy this mill, but it is said also that the 
Weyerhaeuser interests could use the property to advan 
tage and they also may seek to acquire it. 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


DuBuQuE, Iowa, June 2.—Trade conditions have im- 
proved somewhat since the close of the rainy period, 
notwithstanding the low temperature, and there seems 
to be a better feeling generally among the dealers. 

Prices of lumber and sash and doors remain un- 
changed. 

The steamer Clyde has just delivered another large 
raft of logs to the mill of the Standard Lumber Com- 
pany. Stocks in pile are improving daily, and no more 
trouble is being experienced in filling mixed car orders. 
The only surplus stock is white pine finishing and siding, 
which is being offered while it lasts at a very low 
figure. 

Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, and Farley & 
Loeteher Manufacturing Company, are operating their 
large plants full time and report increased activity in 
all the various departments. 





AT AN IOWA LUMBER CENTER. 


DuBUQUE, Iowa, June 9.—Trade conditions show a 
slight increase in the demand. The settled weather has 
produced a better feeling with the trade generally, and 
local dealers seem much encouraged with the outlook 
for trade the balance of the season. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

The Standard Lumber Company’s saw mill has had 
a steady run since it opened up early in the spring 
and unless something unforeseen happens there is an 
ample supply of logs in sight for a full season’s run. 

The steamer Clyde is expected in tomorrow morning 
with another raft of logs for this mill. 

The two large sash and door factories report good 
business, being especially busy in the special work de- 
partments. 

Stocks in pile are not quite as large as is usual at this 
time of the year, but there seems to be a good assort- 
ment, and it is becoming in better shipping condition 
daily, and there is no further trouble in filling orders for 
mixed cars. The only surpluses seem to be white pine 
siding and finishing, which while it lasts is being 
offered at a low figure. 





HIGH WATER IN CANADA. 


OrTawa, ONT., June 6.—Spring freshets have become 
dangerous from three causes, says a recent issue of the 
Toronto Globe, the drainage of the swamps, the destruc- 
tion of the forests, and the removal of fallen and sunken 
timber from beds of the small tributary streams. The 
natural dams having been taken away artificial ones 
should be constructed. 

The swamps, which formerly acted as sponges, can 
never be restored to their original condition, nor can ex- 
pansive areas of good agricultural lands be reforested; 
but it should be possible to secure the forestation of 
much land that does not lend itself to farming operations, 
especially along the branches of small streams. The 
retention of freshet water in hundreds of reservoirs all 
over the plateau would undoubtedly improve its climate 
and help to counteract the tendency to aridity from which 
these high lands suffer every summer. The suggestion 
to appoint a ocmmission of inquiry is a good one. 
If its work were thoroughly done it would probably give 
a much needed impulse to practical forestry by impart- 
ing to farmers everywhere clearer ideas of the great 
benefits nature is ready to confer on those who endeavor 
to work intelligently with her, instead of persistently 
endeavoring to thwart her beneficent efforts for the 
pleasure as well as the advantage of short-sighted human 
beings. 





A TENONER WITH NEW FEATURES.: 

The accompanying illustrations show the improved 
tenoner being built by the Hermance Machine Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pa., which the manufacturer claims 
has several points of superiority over any other on the 
market. It is of pedestal frame design with an opening 
in the base of the frame for the removal of shavings. 
A new feature, and one that is found on no other 
tenoning machine, is the arrangement of the boxes in 
which the headstocks run, so that the belt pulls directly 
on the bottom of each box, and not against the caps. 
Each headstock has an independent vertical adjustment, 
and by a simple, but effective device they can be in- 
stantly connected and both heads raised or lowered with- 
out changing the thickness of the tenon. The top 
headstock also has an independent horizontal adjust- 
ment to permit the shoulder to be cut at even distances 
from the end. The cope heads are attached to the 
main headstocks and adjust with them. They also have 





an independent horizontal and vertical adjustment, and 
are arranged so that the belts pull to the bottom of 
the boxes. 

The carriage is mounted on two planed ways, has 
a double roller movement and runs so easily that th 
operator is enabled to turn out a larger amount of work 
with less fatigue than could be done with any other 
style of carriage. It is provided with a fence that can 
be adjusted at any angle and has all necessary gages 





stops and hold down lever. It also has a device fo 
keeping the tracks clean and an attachment to preven: 
its being lifted off the ways. 

In operating tenoners there has always been mor 
or less annoyance caused by the belt dropping off th 
cope countershaft when starting the machine, and th 


manufacturer has made an improvement in the construc- 


tion of the machine that entirely overcomes thi: 
Further particulars regarding this new tenoner can | 
obtained by writing the manufacturer, Hermance M: 
chine Company, Williamsport, Pa. 





OFFICIAL CATALOG OF THE CARR, RYDER & 


ADAMS COMPANY A WORK OF ART. 

The Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, the largest pr 
ducer of doors and sash in the world, located at Di 
buque, Iowa, has issued its official catalog for 1908-: 
which may truly be said to be a work of art an 
unique in the annals of sash and door catalogs, co! 
taining as it does numerous colored illustrations an 
halftones showing sash, doors, millwork, colonna: 
finish, stair work, mantels, parquet floors, colonial co 
umns and column capitals and an extensive line « 
furniture and fixtures particularly for banks an 
churches. Illustrations are also given of some beaut 
ful patterns in leaded art glass and bound. in with tl! 
catalog is the company’s molding book showing 
complete line of moldings and casings. Prices a! 
given on most of the items listed in the catalog on t! 
same page on which the stock is described and alt: 
gether the volume, which is handsomely bound, may | 
said to be the most complete thing of its: kind whic 
could be issued. The Carr, Ryder & Adams Compan 


will be pleased to furnish to the trade copies of this 
catalog upon request addressed to the company at its 


main office and factory, Dubuque, Towa. 
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NEWS OF THE HARDWOOD COUNTRY. 





Week’s Doings In Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee—A Waiting Trade, But Mill and 
Railroad Improvement Going On. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


[EMPHIS, TENN., June 9.—J. F. MelIntyre, of the 
Momphis Rim & Bow Company, and other Memphis 
hermen who visited the plant of the Lamb-Fish 


] 

Lomber Company a few days ago, are enthusiastic in 
their praise of what they saw. They declare the plant 
to be one of the largest and best equipped in the entire 
south and were much pleased with the entertainment 


accorded them. They were entertained at the club- 
house of the company, which is something entirely 
new in hardwood lumber cireles south. The yards are 
pesutifully arranged and all lumber is piled on con- 
erete foundations, thus assuring perfect protection. 
The saw mill, machine shops and bending works al- 
realy have been completed and are now in operation. 
The company nas yet to build its box factory, planing 
mil! and veneer plant, but work on these are to begin 
at an early date. 

The production of hardwood lumber in the Memphis 
territory is still of rather small proportions. Weather 
conditions are not altogether favorable for running 
the mills and, at the same time, manufacturers are not 
getting out much timber. They do not believe it good 
policy to produce on a large seale as long as the de- 
mand is no heavier than at present and some other 
curtailment in production is looked for before there 
is a return to anything approximately normal. Some 
ot the larger manufacturers in the country are pre- 
paring to shut down their plants just as soon as they 
have cut up the timber they already have on hand. 
Some few owners of timber lands are disposed to cut 
their timber and convert it into lumber under present 
conditions but these are the exception rather than the 
rule. 

J. W. Diekson, of the J. W. Dickson Lumber Com- 
pany, whose plant was burned in East Memphis a 
short time ago, is authority for the statement that it 
will be rebuilt. He has not, however, set any date 
for beginning work thereon, declaring that he and his 
associates will be governed entirely by the develop- 
ments in respect to the lumber market. 

Officials of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
railroad report a decided increase in the movement of 
lumber traffic in Arkansas and Texas. They show 


that during the first three months of the year there 
was «a loss of slightly over 20 percent in lumber traffic, 
as compared with the first quarter of last year. They 
further show that during April and May there was a 


loss of over 30 percent. The first week in June, how- 
ever, shows a loss of only 8 percent, and the gain has 
been so rapid recently that they are disposed to be- 
lieve that it will be only a short time until the vol- 
ume is quite equal to that moving on the correspond- 
ing date last season. 

Lumber shippers here are very much interested in 
the press dispatches from Washington stating that 
presidents of eastern roads have decided that it will 
not be good policy to advance freight rates on lumber 
shipments. The Lumbermen’s Club and other leading 
commercial organizations in the west and southwest 
have protested vigorously against the threatened ad- 


vance and they are glad to see that the railroads 
have come to the conclusion that it is not the proper 
time to advance rates. 

Announcement is made that legal plans have been 
pertected for the consolidation of the Mobile, Jackson 


& Kansas City railroad and the Gulf & Ship Island un- 
der the name of the New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago 


railroad. Furthermore, the company has already made 
application for a charter and the necessary papers are 
now en route to New York. Among the plans of 
the company is the building of a line of railroad from 
Overt, Jones county, Mississippi, to New Orleans. 
Prominent officials of the Mobile, Jackson & Kansas 
City road and the Gulf & Ship Island have been in- 
Strumental in perfecting the necessary details. The 
attorney general of Missisippi has declared that there 
is no legal obstacle in the way of the consolidation 
and it is expeeted that everything will be worked out 
in a short time. 


1x Sondheimer, president of the E. Sondheimer 

( pany, has gone to New York and other eastern 
t Us. 
E. Goodlander, president of the Goodlander-Rob- 
son Lumber Company, and F. B. Robertson, presi- 
dent of the Robertson-Fooshe Lumber Company, left 
phis a few days ago for St. Louis, Kansas City, 
igo and other points. It is the intention of these 
e-otlemen to go to Milwaukee to attend the annual 
oi the National Hardwood Lumber Association, if pos- 


1ere is a decided increase in the amount of build- 
“ going on in this city and those who are in close 
‘veh with operations along this line freely predict 
t there will be a large gain in this line during June 

~ compared with May. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristony TENN., June 10.—That there is a much bet- 
ter tone to the lumber trade is the consensus of opinion 
mong the lumbermen of Bristol. The exporters are not 
particularly gratified at the condition of the foreign 
markets, saying that the tremendous consignments of 
American hardwood manufacturers to their customers 


abroad, during the early months of the year, has resulted 
in a stagnation of the market. 

‘*Things are looking brighter, though there is not 
much substantial improvement in conditions,’’ said H. M. 
Hoskins, of the H. M. Hoskins Lumber Company. ‘‘ The 
business seems to be taking on a better tone and the 
lumbermen can in our judgment look for slight improve- 
ment during the remainder of the summer and fall.’’ 

M. L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Company, 
returned last week from a trip through western North 
Carolina,.and the timber belt of the Tar Heel State. 
‘*The slaughter of young timber in that section is more 
than most people think. Nowhere else in the United 
States, except on the northern Pacific coast, do natural 
conditions operate so favorably to produce quick growth 
of timber as in this section. But notwithstanding that 
advantage the ruthless destruction of young timber now 
going on will, at the present rate, soon dissipate the 
natural recuperative power of the forests.’’ 

F. K. Bradshaw, formerly of the United States Spruce 
Company, operating extensively in southwest Virginia 
and owning a large band mill at Marion, Va., has just 
bought 10,000 acres of timber lands along the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad, in Unicoi county, about 
thirty-five miles from Bristol, and will, if he does not 
alter his present plans, soon begin the development of 
the property on a large scale by building a logging 
railroad, installing mills ete. 

The property was bought from the Unaka Lumber 
Company, the Dickey Lumber Company and the Inter- 
state Iron & Coal Company, the latter of New York, 
and the transfers all have been formally made and the 
deeds offered for registration. Mr. Bradshaw will or- 
ganize a lumber concern and incorporate same at an 
early date, the stock of which he will be the majority 
owner. He will probably locate in Bristol, though John- 
son City, Tenn., is his present headquarters. 

‘*The timber is of a fine quality and consists chiefly 
of white pine, hemlock and oak,’’ said Mr. Bradshaw. 
‘*Tt will cut a pretty heavy average to the acre and none 
of it is more than four or five miles from the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad.’’ 

Walter Hunter, of the Unaka Lumber Company, of 
Johnson City, Tenn.; was in Bristol last week, on his 
return from a trip east, where he bought a large amount 
of steel rail and other material necessary for extensive 
improvements his company is preparing to make in 
South Carolina. The company owns a large tract of tim- 
ber there and is preparing for its development on a large 
scale and is taking advantage of the reduction in prices 
of material and getting ready for work. A railroad will 
be built and other work will begin at once. 

This company has been handicapped for two years on 
account of the litigation with the Galloway-Pease Lum- 
ber Company, of Michigan. Judgment was recently ren- 
dered against it for about $12,500. This judgment has 
been or is being paid off, and the company will resume 
business again on a large scale. Tate L. Earnest, of 
Johnson City, a well known banker, is its president, suc- 
ceeding the late U. 8S. Archer, who died a few weeks 
ago in Cincinnati. 

G. B. Garmon, of New York, is in this section going 
over several tracts of timber land, with a view to buy- 
ing. Mr. Garmon and associates are looking for timber 
to develop and it is believed that they will locate in this 
section and establish mills. Mr. Garmon is now in 
western North Carolina looking over a tract of land in 
Yancy county. 

The large mills of the Standard Oak & Veneer Com- 
pany and the Allen Panel Company, which were dam- 
aged by the floods and high waters last week and were 
forced to suspend, are about ready to resume operation. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELDS. 


SERGENT, Ky., June 10—The business of this territory 
continues lively, with prospects of further activity, 
owing to the building boom throughout the coal fields 
of both states. Business is brisk in the coke industry. 
The big plant of the Virginia Coal & Iron Company, 
Stonega, Va., part of which has been idle since De- 
ecember, 1907, is firing 1,000 of the coke ovens, 
which will be in full operation within the next few 
days, giving employment to about 3,000 hands. This 
concern will also start two large portable saw mills on 
its property near Stonega within a few weeks. Other 
large plants in southwestern Virginia are resuming op- 
erations, while a number of new concerns are building 
preparatory to starting the manufacture of coke. 

Lumbermen believe that the lumber business will con- 
tinue to improve as the season advances. John W. 
Wright, Elkhorn, Ky., says: 

We are selling every stick of lumber that we can produce, 
but of course prices are not so roseate as they were last 
year, yet we confidently believe that there is a better day 
dawning for the lumbermen, when prices will be even better 
than at any time in the ng: | of the business in eastern 
Kentucky. I am pretty sure that before the close of this 
year everything will be satisfactory for the lumberman— 
prices all right and business good. 

A heavy demand for oak lumber is current in this 
section. A number of important lumber carrying proj- 
ects, in the way of railroads, are being advanced, es- 
pecially in the Kentucky territory. The last week the 
Cincinnati, Kentucky and Virginia railroad was incor- 
porated at Frankfort. This line, as projected, will run 
from Morehead, Ky., south through the best timber 
section of the state, 100 miles, enter the southwestern 
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Virginia timber region, and through Virginia and South 
Carolina to the Atlantie seaboard, about 500 miles. The 
route will pass through the best timber fields of Ken- 


tucky and Virginia. Another line will be the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road, near Whitehouse, Ky., south through 
Floyd, Knott, Letcher and Pike counties, this state, and 
through the timber section of Virginia, terminating 
near Horton’s Summit, Va., on the southwestern rail- 
road, near Bristol, Tenn. The line will be about 175 
miles long. 

The new line of the Louisville & Atlantic railroad 
has just been completed through the coal and timber 
fields of Lee and a section of Breathitt counties from 
Heidleburg, Ky., to Sturgeon ereek, fifty miles, along 
which a number of large lumber concerns are making 
plans for extensive developments. 

A large number of lumbermen along the valley of 
Marrowbone creek, Pike county, Kentucky, lost heavily 
in staves during the recent big run or washout in that 
section. Among them were R. G. Clay, Hellier; John 
W. Blanton and Peter McFall, Sutton, and Henry W. 
Adams and Fell & Jones, Ash Camp. Lumbermen along 
Boone’s Fork and Millstone creeks near here lost con- 
siderable in unbranded logs lying along the creek bot- 
toms. W. Finley Bentley, Horn, Ky., lost about 200 good 
logs, of which he recovered part. 

Watson G. Caudill, of Whitesburg, Ky., has just re- 
turned from an extended business trip through the 
Line Fork creek timber section of southern Letcher 
county, where he has considerable timber. Mr. Caudill 
began in the lumber business about twenty years ago 
and was successful from the beginning. 

Leonard C. Miller, of the Indian ereek section of Vir- 
ginia, is moving his portable mills to a point on the 
Wise Terminal railroad, where he has a large contract 
of sawing. He recently bought a large acreage in the 
Big Black mountain section of Wise county. 

G. Mat Combs, of Lower Rockhouse creek, has closed 
a 3,000 poplar log snaking contract. He will snake 
the logs four miles to floating water in the Kentucky 
river. Wilson Cornette, Cornettsville, Ky., closed a 
2,000 log snaking contract on Thursday. Adam _ Hol- 
brook, Evans, Ky., a 1,000 log contract from Thornton 
creek to the North Fork, two miles. The two last 
contracts are to be completed within sixty days. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9.—The demand for yellow 
pine shows such improvement that millmen are stiffening 
up somewhat on some items. Wholesalers here report 
that prices are stiffening up, particularly on 12-inch 
boards and on framing. Building in the city is doing 
well and taking on a fairly busy air and dealers in 
building material are faring better comparatively than 
the dealers in lumber for factory purposes. 

The local factories are moving sluggishly. This in- 
cludes box factories, furniture factories, handle factories 
and also the majority of other manufacturing institu- 
tions. Most of the box factories are running about half 
their capacity, the cooper shops are all practically shut 
down until fall; that is, those which make a specialty of 
whisky cooperage, so business in hardwood products is 
not as lively in this territory as it might be. Hard- 
wood flooring people are running but not as heavily as 
they could. They are making better time, however, than 
any of the other hardwood consumers, which is further 
evidence that the building trade is better off than the 
regular factory trade. 

Country yard trade is not heavy just now because it is 
the busy season with farmers and there will not be much 
doing until a little later on. 

William Ballard & Co. are booking a fair volume of 
yellow pine orders and say that their mills are stiffening 
up in prices materially and that there is no such thing 
as prices lowering but there is a general tendency to go 
upward. 

Albert R. Kampf, the German baron of the hard- 
wood industry here, says that his planing mill down at 
White Plains is going to take up boxmaking as a side 
line, to supply boxes for a local canning factory down 
there. He expects to make boxes from the scrap mate- 
rial of his hardwood lumber operations. He has a new 
tract of timber and is starting two mills at work on it, 
cutting mostly ties for the present. 





IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 9.—Operations at the new 
plant of the Champion Fiber Company, Canton, N. C., 
promise to become one of the largest of its kind in the 
entire southern Appalachians. ‘The average output is 
seven carloads of pulp daily, which is shipped to the 
finishing plant of the company. The plant has been 
working night and day to meet the demand for its out- 
put. Paper is also manufactured at the plant. 

The Oconalufty Flume Company, of Waynesville, a 
few miles distant from Canton, is also chartered vith 
$250,000 capital stock, with John G. Bowman, of Phila- 
delphia, a principal stockholder. 

The Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Memphis, has 
secured the site for its box factory in Winston, N. C. 
The main building will be approximately 70x150 feet, 
the contract for the erection of which has been let to 
Fogle Bros. The Winston manager will be L. G. Han- 
cock. The capacity will be in the neighborhood of 
12,000 6-inch ten-pound caddies of oak and gum lumber. 
The famous Mississippi gum will be largely used at this 
plant. The rough material for these tobacco boxes will 
be secured largely from Mississippi. The company 
operates three factories. 

The organization of the National Pencil Company by 
M. Frank, Sigmund Montag, Isaac Haas, John Parmele, 
Jacob R. Haas and George Lennig in Atlanta, Ga., is 
progressing satisfactorily. Work on the factory will be 


started in the next three or four months. Cedar for 
the pencils will be gotten from timber tracts in various 
southern states, owned by the company. About 500 me 
will be employed in the business. This concern will als 
make the graphite to be used in the pencils manutfa 
tured. 

C. K. Lemon 
Roanoke, Va. 


will shortly start a stave plant i 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 6.—Last month was the bar 
ner month of this year for building permits, the amoun: 
issued being $762,977, as compared with $547,847 in May 
1907. Incidentally last month’s figures exceed those o 
any month last year, when April was the banner mont 
with permits amounting to $738,346. 

John J. Valdenaire, of J. J. Valdenaire & Son, h: 
been relieved of jury duty after four weeks of service i 
the case of the city against Harry Brunaugh. 

Frederick M. Bachman, president of F. M. Bachma 
& Co., has been elected a director of the German-Ame 
ican Trust Company, as also has Henry C. Atkins, pres 
dent of E. C. Atkins & Co. 

J. C. Pierson & Son, of this city, were the successt 
bidders for the general contract for the new horse bai 
at the Indiana State Fair grounds north of this cit 
Their bid was $38,840, which does not include plumbing. 

Information concerning Alva Lawson is wanted | 
W. T. Lawson, of Danville. The last heard of Aly 
Lawson he was employed by the C. N. Dietz Lumbx 
Company, of Omaha, Neb. 

Considerable surprise is expressed over the resignatic 
of C. V. McAdams as a member of the Indiana Railroa 
Commission. He had served with the commission since it 
was organized. He has been succeeded by Henry \\. 
Dowling, who has been assistant state attorney genera), 

Valuation of local corporations for tax assessments 
so far show that the recent financial stringency has ma 
little difference in the valuations, which remain about t! 
same as last year. The following lumber companies ha 
been passed on: 

1907 
$ 5,u 





Christian Lumber Co 
Brannum-Keene Lumber 
Central States Lumber Co 
Southern Lumber Co., 
estate. 
eee eee eee ere 


umount of 


53,820 


Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co......... 21,500) 
MPUNICN TUE OO. 65 0k 6 55 0 k's dnled a's 14,000 
PN “WD NOD. 5 6s 606460468 awen e's 2 New 

ee ee oe eee re 41,000 
Advance Veneer & Lumber Co.......... 18,840 18,840) 





NOTES FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., June 9.—Conditions in the lo 
hardwood lumber trade have continued to improve grad 
ally since June 1 2nd manufacturers predict that th 
month will be a fairly good one. Several good sales 
were made during the last week and a number of i: 
quiries were received which indicate the market is mo. 
healthy than a few weeks ago. The fact that conditions 
have improved from time to time since the first of t! 
year is pleasing to the manufacturérs as well as the 
retail dealers. Of course there have been off days ai 
weeks when there was an indication that conditions wei 
bad, but then again there was a spurt in business that 
gave hope and cheer to the lumbermen. The lumberm: 
have never expected as good a year as last and the vi 
ume of business done thus far has not been disappoint 
ing. From the inquiries received during the week the 
is an indication that confidence is being restored |} 
degrees and that people are buying more liberally. Ai 
another good sign is that the buyers are purchasing 
bigger lots and many of the orders received during t 
last few days are for fall delivery. 

Retail dealers say that their business is better th: 
they had anticipated by long odds and that if con 
tions continue to improve as they believe they will 
year will be a most prosperous one in spite of the fact 
that the presidential campaign is to be fought. T 
general impression is that after the nominations 1 
president are made conditions will improve even m 
than they have. 

Many of the woodworking factories report conditions 
better than they were a month ago. The furnit 
manufacturers will have their sale in July and indi 
tions point to the fact that after this sale there will 
a better demand for lumber. The furniture factorivs 
have been buying from ‘‘hand to mouth’? all along, si 
ply waiting for ‘‘something to turn up,’’ and now ti 
the tide has turned they are branching out. Sash a 
door men as well as the veneer manufacturers say tl! 
see a better side to the situation and they expect 
summer and fall to be fairly good for them. 

D. B. McLaren, the well known lumber buyer who bh:s 
an office at 327 Upper Third street, has leased the 
Ryan-MecParland lumber yards at the junction of 
Illinois Central railroad and the Southern railroad a 
will carry a full line of quartered oak, plain oak, pop! 
chestuut, ash and miscellaneous woods. He will conti 
to have his office at 327 Upper Third street. 

Work on the new chair factory plant that is’ to 
moved here from Boyd, Wis., continues and the fact: 
will be in operation some time in July or August 1. T 
machinery is being moved from Boyd and is bei 
rapidly installed. The company will bring some of th: 
men here from Boyd but some local: workmen will 
employed. 

Charles Von Behren, of the Von Behren Manufactu 
ing Company has returned from a_ business trip 
Pekin, Ill. 

A boy has been born to the wife of Charles Maley, 
the Henry Maley Lumber Company. The little fellow 
is in perfect health and has been christened Charles 
Maley, jr. Mr. Maley says he will give him a half in- 
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erest in the company and start him into business at 
nee. 

The ten or more hardwood manufacturers of the city 
ho will attend the annual meeting of the National 
iuardwood Manufacturers’ Association at Milwaukee, 

ne 10 and 11, may be instrumental in securing the 

xt convention for this city. St. Louis, it is under- 
vod, will ask for the meeting, but Evansville lumber- 

n say that Evansville had a convention seven years 
so and that Evansville is justly entitled to entertain 

1,000 or more dealers. Evansville has never enter- 
ned the national lumbermen and local manufacturers 
in view of the fact that this is one of the greatest 
rdwood centers of the world that the city is entitled 
some consideration at the hands of the national 
ganization. Charles Maley, of the firm of Maley & 
ertz, of this city, who is treasurer of the national 
vanization, along with the lumbermen of this part 
the state, will ‘‘root’’ for Evansville as the next 
vention city. 

Imer Luhring, of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 

ny, has returned from a business trip in the central 

northern part of the state. He says business con- 

ions have improved greatly and he expects a big 

evival in a short time. Mr. Luhring is one of the 
ng lumbermen of the city who has ‘‘ made good.’’ 

‘* Evansville factories are enjoying a better business 

in those in many other cities,’’ said Frank S. Brown, 

spector of the Western Factory Insurance Association, 

lio was in Evansville a few days ago. ‘‘I believe fac- 
ry conditions here are the best you can find anywhere, ’’ 
added. 

The Herrman Manufacturing Company, which started 
its plant several days ago after a shutdown of several 
months, is now running with full force and at full time. 
The company is one of the best known in this part of the 
state and the plant under the management of Manager 
Becker has enjoyed great prosperity. The plant has 
been operated here for a long term of years. 

The Helfrich Manufacturing Company reports busi- 
ess good and gradually on the mend. They operate one 
of the largest mills in the western part of the city. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—Little change is noted in 
the condition of the hardwood trade during the last 
ek. If anything, business has been slower. Notwith- 
standing the depression in trade, however, everybody is 
busy planning for his annual summer vacation. Every- 
! 





iy professes to feel sure that the worst is over, and 
after July 1 business will look up, and prosperity 

gain get onto the job. 

Rk. E. Beeker, who has had many ups and downs in the 

cal lumber field as mill owner, salesman and _ repre- 
sentative, has again landed on his feet, and is now repre- 
entative of the Kentucky River Lumber Company and 
has offices in the Pickering building. This concern 
is the lumber division of the Ford & Johnson Company, 

has mills at South Frankfort, Ky., while the local 
ce, in charge of R. E. Becker, disposes of its surplus 
uutput. 

Ralph MeCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
says: ‘*All of our mills are now closed down, as we 
lave sawed up all the logs we had on hand, and will have 

ait for another log tide in the Kentucky and Cumber- 
rivers before we can have another run of logs. 

* stock of lumber now in stick is about 32,000,000 

t, and we are prepared to do any volume of business 
soon as business picks up. We are not doing much 

present, but we are selling some, and things are 

ing along if but slowly. We are now paying 
re attention to the fitting up of our new offices on the 
uth floor of the First National bank building, which 

expect to oceupy July 1. We will have twice as much 

m as we now have, and will have five private offices, 

besides the general business offices.’’ 

The C. Crane Lumber Company is keeping all its 
s running full time, as it has plenty of logs in the 
r. It is doing a fair volume of business, and so it 
no reason to complain. 

i. E. Dulweber, with the Nicola, Stone & Myers Com- 
v, leaves this week on an extended business trip 
igh the west and south, and will not return until the 
of the surmmer. 

‘he movement of the business organizations to have 

sumption of business in all the factories in this city: 

July 1, is meeting with much encouragement, and 
various business bodies report that all of the fac- 
ies will open up on July 1. 

Business in the furniture factories has been a good 
| slower since June 1 and all of the factories are 
working on the shortest time schedules, and employ- 
only such men as are necessary to their business 
ess. 

The announcement of the roads operating in the 
tral Freight and Trunk Line Divisions that the 

nounced advance of from 2 to 10 cents in freight 

tes had been postponed indefinitely has caused general 

tisfaction among all classes of shippers. The news 

is received through the press dispatches, but it is 
ertain that official notification will be received in a 
ew days. 
_B. A. Kipp, who is known locally as ‘‘Honest Ben 
\\ipp,’’ has been busy the last few days unloading a 
barge of lumber on the river front. Owing to the 
incertainty of the stage of water in the Ohio river 
t is necessary to keep one’s eye on the water con- 
stantly. The men employed by Mr. Kipp neglected this 
precaution, and by the time the barge was unloaded 
the river had receded and the barge was left high and 
iry. Mr. Kipp is now anxiously waiting and wishing 
for heavy rain to raise the river so as to float the barge, 
as under the law the receiver is compelled to keep the 
boat afloat. 


George Maims, a well known lumberman, of Aurora, 
Ind., was a guest of the Dennison hotel in the early 
part of the week. He said there was not much doing, 
but that he could not see that there was any probability 
of a reduction in the price of lumber. He said 
that he was of the opinion that the worst was over, and 
that within a short time business would be moving along 
as though nothing had happened. 

Ferd Brenner says that while they were handling a 
little lumber, just about enough to pay expenses, things 
look somewhat brighter. Speaking of prices, he said he 
did not think there was any chance of prices going 
any lower. Of course, there are here and there millmen 
who are pressed for money, and are compelled to sacrifice 
their lumber, but as a general proposition prices are 
about as low as they will get. There is little doing 
in the export trade, and as one of his best men in 
the east was not doing much in the selling line, it was 
his intention to send him to Europe shortly and look 
over the field there. The stocks of lumber on the other 
side are heavy, and we will have to wait until they 
run down before we can expect a demand. Then again 
the woodworking industries on the other side are as 
dull as they are in this country. Still, a man may 
work the country over there and pick up some orders. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLuMBus, OunI0o, June 9.—At this time dealers are 
making an effort to reduce their stocks, so as to be in 
a good position for the annual inventory. There seems 
to be no doubt but that prices have reached the bottom 
level and that the tendency from this on will be toward 
a higher level. Manufacturers show no disposition to 
accumulate stocks and before they will allow such a 
condition to develop they will shut down a part of their 
mills, thereby curtailing the production. They contend 
that it is far better to have the timber on the stump 
than to sell much at the prevailing low prices. 

Retail dealers are doing a fair business, but manu- 
facturers are only operating to meet immediate require- 
ments. 

Those engaged in the lumber business in Columbus 
seem to be playing a waiting game and as soon as the 
presidential nominations have been disposed of they con- 
fidently believe that business in all lines will show de- 
cided improvement. One dealer says that there is abso- 
lutely no demand for lumber in this market, another that 
trade has shown considerable improvement during the 
last week and another that inquiry is much better than 
it has been in many months. In the face of such reports 
it is difficult to give any correct analysis of the market, 
other than to say that it is spotty and that some are 
enjoying a good business, while others are doing prac- 
tically nothing. Some are anticipating a good lumber 
business in the fall and winter months, while others say 
that not much improvement need be expected before next 
spring. 

Several representatives have returned this week from 
trips to different localities in Michigan and while there 
they made some good sales to manufacturing establish- 
nents. 
ting ready for their midsummer show and expect to enjoy 
a good business during the regular display. If sales 
turn out as well as now indicated they will be in the 
market for large supplies of lumber during the fall 
months. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company is optimistic re- 
garding the future, and its representatives firmly believe 
that business will resume on a more active scale in the 
near future. The company is making no effort to ac- 
cumulate stocks and will not as long as prices are as low 
as they are now. Unless values take a turn upward the 
company will probably close down several of its mills 
by July 1. One of the officials of the company says that 
inquiry is much better now than it has been in several 
months and that values in some lines show considerable 
strength. 

C. G. McLaughlin, of the McLaughlin-Hoffman Lum- 
ber Company, who recently returned from a trip through 
the lumber regions of Virginia, West Virginia and east- 
ern Tennessee, says that many of the mills are idle in 
those localities and but few of them expect to resume 
operations until after the first of the year. 

T. J. Dundon, of the T. J. Dundon Lumber Company, 
who is now making his annual pilgrimage to Ireland, has 
written to his company that he will sail for home about 
June 24 and arrive in Columbus about July 1. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

BurFraLo, N. Y., June 10.—The hardwood dealers got 
up their usual good sized party for the National con- 
vention and will be off rather longer than usual, as they 
are to stop in Chicago for the inspection commit- 
tee meeting, in which they are not a little interested. 
They go determined to fix up the rules so that they will 
go this time and not fall a dead letter, as the present 
ones have done to a considerable extent. 

President Beyer, of the Paseola Lumber Company, 
who is lately back from a trip to the company’s oak 
mills at Pascola, Mo., finds that a great part of the 
mills in that territory are shut down, though he intends 
to keep running right along. 

‘tne Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company has just 
completed the receipt of over 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
from the Mississippi valley, a great part of which goes 
into yard here for the fall trade. It is oak, gum, 
cypress and the like. 

Hugh McLean is among the city lumbermen who are 
living at Crystal beach this summer, the chief lake resort 
of the city, where he is building a fine cottage. Angus 
MeLean is also a cottager there. A fine new excursion 
steamer of 4,000 capacity adds much to the interest 
of the place. 

F. W. Vetter is covering the territory from Penn- 
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RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 


FIR and SPRUCE Lumber. 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 


Yard stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Co., 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 























We Want Your Inquiries 
and Orders for 


Washington RED CEDAR, 
FIR and SPRUCE LUMBER | 


- « AND. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
R. J. MENZ LUMBER COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington. 














Michigan furniture manufacturers are now get-— 











Air Dried Red Cedar Lumber 


Consisting of wide 1”, 1%", 
14" &2”. Writefor Prices. 


DAY LUMBER COMPANY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








We Want to Sell You 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Because we have a brand that we believe 
will please your trade and make you a 
permanent customer of ours. We refer 
particularly to our 


Black Cross Brand of extras and clears. 


We make 1.500,000 every 10 hours and can ship 
over any transcontinental line. To facilitate Eastern 
shipments, however, we constantly keep cars stored 
at our LaCrosse storage sheds and Minnesota transfer, 
hence can fill orders without delay. When you want 
quick action wire your orders at our expense. 





Address all correspondence to 


C.H. NICHOLS LUMBER CoO. 


409 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Fir and Cedar Lumber————Ceedar Shingles 


We can fill your order promptly 
for anything in the way of 


Fir Lumber and Red Cedar 
Shingles. 


Our prices are right, too 


A. P. Henderson Lumber Zo. 


LUMBER EXCHANGE 


Seattle, Wash. 





We use 
_ Telecode. 
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sylvania to Indiana for oak and getting in an amount 
of it, which his trade needs. It is going to be a hard 
matter to get oak enough as soon as the trade improves 
a little. 


HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CapILLac, MicH., June 9.—Henry A. Stoppels, state 
inspector of factories, workshops, hotels, stores and pub- 
lie buildings, is in the city this week. He gives a flat- 
tering report of the Cadillac institutions. In an inter- 
view he said: 

Cadillac mills and factories are in better shape than any 
that I have visited this year. The saw mills in particular 
are in excellent shape. The general condition is such that 
I have found only two minor changes to order. The ma- 
chinery is kept in extra good condition and all is well pro- 
tected. This is the main reason that so few accidents, in 
proportion to’the large number of men employed, occur. 

Henry Ballou spent last week in Boyne City on busi- 
ness for Cobbs & Mitchell. 

George F. Williams, Clarence Williams and Bruce 
Green spent a portion of the last week in Grand Rapids 
in the interest of the Williams Bros. Company. 

Fred H. Laney has been in Petoskey and other northern 
Michigan cities the last few days in the interest of the 
Cummer Manufacturing Company. 

J. C. Ford, president of the Mitchell-Diggins Iron 
Company, arrived the fore part of last week from Fruit- 
port to make an extended business stay here. 

John A. Williams and Charles Mohl have been in 
Grand Rapids the last week in the interest of Cobbs & 
Mitchell. 

There is talk of clearing the Manistee river of sunken 
logs. Mayor Fields of that town, who is also superin- 














same Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. :: :: 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., seattle, Wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lbr. Co., Southwestern Representative, 
$11 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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WILL MAKE LOW PRICES ON 


Western Pine 


We wish to move the following : 


6 Cars, 8” No. 2 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
" - 10 to20 “ 
“ Ixl2 No. 2 Com. S2S,12 to 16 “ 
= - * Pon 
8” No. 3 Shiplap, 10 to 20 feet. 
4” B. and Betier Bevel Siding. 
6” “ hd “ “ 
4” C. Bevel Siding. 
6” “ * 


we wR em OO «CO 


Can furnish good assortment of yard stock all 
WESTERN PINE, good grades and good mill 
work. 

We want your inquiries. 


Wm. Musser Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








We are looking for real fish and not suckers. We 
have for sale the following flies for bait at attractive 
prices: 

20 cars of Box Shooks, all sizes, Western Pine. 

25 cars 14’’, 14” and 2” Western Pine factory stock. 

3” Idaho White Pine tank stock. : 

A million feet of yard stock in Larch, Fir and Western 


Pine. 
Write us for special quotations. 


Falls City Lumber Go., Ltd, 


SPOKANE, 
WASH. 








tendent of the Manistee Navigation Company, and Theo- 
dore Johnson, superintendent of the Sands Lumber Com- 
pany, have been cruising the river the last week with the 
idea of learning the condition of the sunken logs. This 
move is said to be a forerunner of a general movement 
for clearing the Manistee river of logs. This would 
mean much to thé lumber companies, as the logs are in 
good condition, and it will also make the river more 
navigable. There are many millions of feet of logs lying 
in the depths of the river and it is said that they can be 
raised and reclaimed without a considerable outlay in 
machinery. 

Every lumbering concern in Cadillae will be repre- 
sented at the meeting of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association to be held in Milwaukee Thursday and 
Friday. 

A. F. Anderson and J. 8. Campbell, of the Wexfors 
Lumber Company, returned today from a two months’ 
sojourn in Washington and Oregon. The gentlemen were 





in the west looking up timber interests. 

Bids will be received June 20 for timber on the David 
Ward estate lands in Crawford county and adjoining 
country. 

Nine expert furnace men left Cadillac this week to 
work at the Mitchell-Diggins Iron Company’s plant at 
Fruitport. The men expect to be gone about three 
months. 

Owen’s mill at Falmouth started operations Saturday. 
A full crew is at work and lumber will be turned out in 
large quantities at the new plant. 

An industrial revival has struck St. Ignace. A raft 
of logs containing 1,200,000 feet arrived at that port last 
week and were placed within the booms of the new saw 
mill of the recently organized R. Jones Lumber Com- 
pany. The logs were bought from Machia & Fogelsonger 
and were cut on the Carp river last winter, being driven 
down that stream and placed in booms this spring. It 
will take the mill over a month to cut it up. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 





First Meeting Since Its Reorganization Is Well Attended Matter of Trade Relations Dis- 
cussed at Length—Personnel of Those Present. 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 4.—The first annual meeting 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association since its re- 
organization last winter was held in the office of Barnes 
& Mauk, Seattle, today, with nearly all of its members 
represented. Since the reorganization many matters of 
importance to the lumber industry in all its branches 
have come before the association for adjustment and 
final disposition. The conference held in Tacoma at the 
close of the convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association early in March aided in developing 
certain phases of the relations between the different 
branches of the trade. At today’s meeting the matter 
of uniform order blanks and terms of discount was 
brought up and recommendations along this line will be 
made at the Minneapolis conference. The following were 
appointed delegates to represent this association at this 
conference: 


R. J. Menz, R. J. Menz Lumber Company, Seattle. 
Henry S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 
F. D. Becker, secretary, Seattle. 


The following were elected directors of the association 
for three years: 


W. B. Nettleton, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 

HI. S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 

Ii. R. Rogers, Long-Beli Lumber Company, Tacoma. 

The following were elected directors tor two years: 

Il. A. Muffley, Old Oregon Lumber Company, Seattle. 

J. D.. Collins, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Seattle. 

I. A. Traill, Shepard-Traill Company, Seattle. 

The following were elected directors for. one year: 

J. E. Bratnober, Central Warehouse Lumber Company, 
Seattle. 

W. H. Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Seattle. 

Clarence E. Hill, Hill Lumber Company, Tacoma. 


A meeting of the board of directors will be held on 
June 16 to elect officers for the ensuing year. The pres- 
ent officers are: W. B. Nettleton, Seattle, Wash., presi- 
dent; E. R. Rogers, Tacoma, vice president; H. 8S. Stine, 
Seattle, treasurer, and F. D. Becker, Seattle, secretary. 


President’s Remarks. 


W. B. Nettleton, the president, presided at today’s 
meeting and at the outset stated that the association had 
been very successful so far, having taken up seventy-five 
cases and settled thirty of them by arbitration and the 
others by amicable methods, although some cases recently 
considered are still pending. This was the first annual 
since the reincorporation of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association last January. 

Secretary Becker presented the following report for 
his department of the association’s work: 


Secretary’s Report. 

The first report of the secretary of this association can 
not help but be brief, as the organization has only been 
operating since. January 15—just four and a half months. 
‘The membership has more than doubled since I took hold 
as your secretary. 

As soon as I was installed in office I immediately secured 
a list of all the secretaries of retail associations in the 
United States and wrote them a letter on the cancelation 
evil. Also sent them a copy of the famous arbitration reso- 
lution, asking them if they would kindly take this up at 
their next meeting of directors and endeavor to secure its 
adoption. Most of the secretaries replied to my letters and, 
although none of the associations adopted it, the secretaries 
stated that they would do all they could personally to 
settle disputes between members of our organization and 
retailers in their district. 

Most of the retail associations have sent membership 
lists of their organizations. ‘These, of course, are referred 
to by_ me whenever a complaint is given me by a member 
oo soaet to learn what association the retailer is affiliated 
with. 

Some time before the noted conference held at Tacoma 
I again wrote to all the secretaries of the eastern associa- 
tions urging them to send delegates to that conference: 
also explaining that this convention would be held chiefly 
to discuss trade ethics. ‘This convention was finally held, 
the outcome of which was the recommendation of a tentative 
proposal for a square deal and elimination of trade abuses. 
This recommendation has been published in book form, a 
copy of which will be mailed to each member of this asso- 
ciation. 

At this meeting in Tacoma I met the secretaries and dele- 
gates from the retail associations in the east and discussed 
this subject personally. They all appeared heartily in 
accord with arbitration methods of settling disputes and 
offered to assist me where possible, but in the absence of 
any working arrangement we could not expect good results 
at the start and, in fact, I do not think we will have any 
worth mentioning until after the Minneapolis conference. 

As Seattle is the head office of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, ‘the books of the association are now kent by 
me; that is, as far as the collection of dues and special 
service is concerned. 

We have arranged a very convenient loose leaf report of 


the grades of shingles at the different mills. This book is 
now in the hands of all the members. Additional reports, 
of course, will be sent out in form convenient to fit this 
book. I would strongly urge upon you to continue sending 
in additional reports, as this book to be of any service to 
you must be kept up to date, and I can not supply you with 
any additional data unless the members send it to me. 

The old Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association has been liqui- 
dated, the surplus on hand being $526.65, which divided 
among fifty-three members would amount to a trifle less 
than $10 to each member. 

As the Minneapolis conference will be one of the most 
important meetings of lumbermen ever held, we have been 
using our best endeavors to induce all the retail associations 
to send delegates there and this required more correspond- 
ence with the secretaries. 

The work of the association this year comprises not only 
the Minnesota Transfer services and the C. C. C. inspection 
bureau but other benefits, such as the complaint depart- 
ment, collection department, arbitration department and 
credit department. 

In our efforts to keep the members advised in all matters 
of interest, the collection of data and the conduct of our 
regular routine work we have sent out about 3,300 letters 
and circulars for the four months ending May 15, our post- 
age account being $66.02 up to date. On account of reorgan- 
izing, you will appreciate the fact that there were a great 
many more personal letters written than usual, still the 
major part of the correspondence was created by the com 
plaint and collection departments. These two branches of 
our organization have had about sixty cases to take up, and 
of these over one-third have been settled. As we have no 
working basis with the retail associations whatever this 
should be considered very good. 

At a meeting of the directors on March 16 a committee 
of three was appointed to draft a uniform order blank. 
This has been done and a copy of same mailed to each of 
the members, and the three delegates that have been ap- 
pointed to represent us at Minneapolis have been instructed 
to submit this order form at the conference. ‘ 


Treasurer’s Report. 


Treasurer H. S. Stine presented the following report: 


Le eee LCST er Tere 
ee INN 5 5 9,:0'%,.0.0:4.cth'0 bo esknda «kOe 8s SOO 2,687.15 
UNMIS ress). D2 a mec 4.k fae blels wtanayen ave msosk shud ae $5,599.00 


J. J. Bratnober, chairman of the arbitration commit- 
tee, stated that this committee had considered but five 
cases, all other cases having been settled by arbitration 
committees made up of members of other associations in 
the east. 

E. R. Rogers, chairman of the committee on audit and 
finance, stated that the books of the association had been 
examined and found all right. 


Discuss Trade Relations. 


The matter of trade relations was discussed at some 
length. H. S. Stine, chairman of this committee, stated 
that the commission would not have a complete report 
to make until after the coming conference at Minneapolis. 
The matter of settling cases by arbitration was talked 
over to a great extent and particularly means for encour- 
aging the settling of cases in this way. 

It was strongly urged at the meeting this week that 
a universal inspection bureau be established at Minne- 
sota Transfer to jointly represent manufacturer, whole- 
saler and retailer, which matter will be recommended at 
the conference in Minneapolis. 

The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association recently 
applied to the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association asking 
that information be furnished as to the movement and 
location of all cars in transit and it was decided that this 
information be furnished in the future. 


Those Present. 


W. B. Nettleton, Schwager & Nettleton, Seattle. 
Cc. A. Lux, R. J. Menz Lumber Co., Seattle. 
H. S. Stine, Barnes & Mauk, Seattle. 
E. R. Rogers, Long-lell Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Rudolph Weidauer, Weidauer-Lansdown Co., Everett. 
Niles Burdick, Old Oregon Lumber Co., Seattle. 
G. R. Eastman, West Coast Shingle Co., Tacoma. 
J. E. Bratnober, Central Warehouse & Lumber Co., Seattle. 
J. D. Collins, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Seattle. 
J. S. Bennett, J. S. Bennett Lumber Co., Seattle. 
J. D. Butler, Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Seattle. 
J. F. Ives, Stimson Mill Co., Seattle. 
R. M. Rohm, J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Fred A. England, Seattle. 
W. W. Wiese, American Timber Co., Seattle. 
A. V. Gray, Alaska Lumber Co., Seattle. 
L. L. Hillman, Carstens & Earles, Seattle. 
+ E. G. Noble, Consolidated Lumber & Shingle Co, Belling: 
am. 
R. S. Blair, H. C. Boleom Lumber Co., Seattle. 
. gg Oliver, Seattle Cedar Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
eattle. : 
C. E. Hill, Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma. 
Robert S. Wilson, Seattle. 
F. A. Traill, Shepard-Traill Co., Seattle. 
W. F. Miller, Miller Bros. Lumber Co., Bellingham. 
F. W. Tupper, Pacific Timber Company, Everett. 
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1—General Bird’s-eye View of the New Factory of the American Woodworking Machinery 
ed Company at Rochester, N. Y. 
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2.—General Interior View of Machine Shop, American Woodworking Machinery Company. 
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With Headquarters and Main Factory at Rochester, New York, and Five Other Fac- 
tories and Four Other Offices Throughout the United States—-General Description of 
the New Model Factory. at Rochester, Specially Designed to Promote the Comfort of 








Most Modern Plant for the Manufacture of Woodworking 
: Machinery, Showing Detail of Construction and Arrangement. 
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hinery Co, 


The American Woodworking Machine Com- 
pany has for a considerable number of years 
been a name familiar in every lumber manu- 
facturing section of the country. The com- 
pany acquired at the time of its organization 
a number of complete and uptodate manufac- 
turing plants operated by the various machinery 
manufacturers of whom it was the successor. 
It has continued to operate these plants in 
various sections of the country and has five 
of them still in operation, two at Williamsport, 
Pa.; one at Montgomery, Pa.; one at Aurora, 
Ill., and one at Green Bay, Wis. The product 
of these plants has been handled through its 
sales offices in New York City, Chicago, New 
Orleans, La., and Portland, Ore. For some 
time the office at New York was its headquar- 
ters, but last year this became a branch office 
and the headquarters was removed to Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and here the company now has in 
operation a large central manufacturing plant, 
which is the largest plant in the world devoted 
entirely to the manufacturing of woodworking 
machinery. 


Arrangement of Buildings. 


A general view of this immense plant is 
shown in cut No. 1 herewith, with Lyell avenue 
in the foreground and the office building, No. 
591 Lyell avenue, is the third building in the 
front rank, being the one upon which the word 
‘*machinery’’ appears in the sign. The first 
floor of this building contains the various offices 
which have to do with the superintendence of 
the plant. Here is located the general engineer 
ing department, the general office of the works 
and the offices of the superintendent, the chief 
of construction and the purchasing agent. 

The building immediately to the left of tifis 
on Lyell avenue is the pattern construction shop 
and the corner building to the left is the pat- 
tern storage warehouse. Immediately behind 
these buildings, the larger building to the left 
is a storage warehouse for the wooden and 
iron flasks used in the foundry, which is imme- 
diately to the right of this building. To the 
right of the foundry is the general supply house 
in which is stored the iron, coke, sand and fuél 
used in the foundry operations. Immediately 
behind the office building may be seen the power 
house and blacksmith shop. The large build- 
ing to the right which, because of the broken 
roof construction of its two side bays, looks 
like a row of small buildings, is the general 
machine shop. 

These buildings are all of modern and sub- 
stantial construction, the power house, foundry 
and blacksmith shop being completely fireproof. 
The machine shop, power house, foundry and 
supply house are of steel frame construction 
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reinforced by concrete and brick. The other 
buildings are supplied with an automatic 
sprinkling system. The plant site includes ten 
acres of ground, and in laying out this great 
plant room was provided to allow of making it 
even larger in any of three directions as the 
future growth of the company’s business might 
require. 

The second illustration herewith is a gen 
eral view of the machine shop proper, show- 
ing on the left a portion of the lathe depart- 
ment and on the right of the aisle a more 
comprehensive view of the planer department. 
The lathes are divided into groups of eight 
or ten, each group being driven by an inde- 
pendent electric motor; while the planers, 
which are also located in three rows or tiers 
on the floor, are also divided into groups, 
each group having its independent motor so 
that each individual group of machines may 
be operated without reference to the balance 
of the plant. The smaller planers have hand 
hoists or cranes for the handling of the work 
to and from the machine, while the heavier 


planers are located to the extreme right in 


Company, General View, Main Bay, Machine Shop 
Building. 


the picture underneath two traveling cranes, 





Benches Under Construction. 


one of 25,000 pounds capacity and the other 
of half that capacity, which are used in 1 
moving and placing the heavy castings. 
Shipping and Testing Departments. 
The third view shows the main bay of t 


machine shop, the shipping department being 





in the foreground, the testing departm: 

farther back, while in the extreme ba 

ground are the erecting floors for the mo 

heavy class of machines such as timber size! 

planers and matchers, inside molders, ba) 

resaws ete. This entire bay is commanded 

two traveling cranes of sufficient capacity 

lift the heaviest piece of machinery ma! 

factured and carry it from and to any desir 

point the entire length of the bay. Th 

are used in the erection work on the hea) 

machines and also in handling stock on t 

shipping floor. 
Novel Heating System. 

In this view also may be seen the vel! 
ingenious method of arranging the heating 
5.—American Woodworking Machinery Company, Erecting Floor for Back Knife Lathes and system in the factory, although it has been 
Bending Presses. placed so much out of the way that tl 
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uniformity of fitting and adjustment in the 
output are greatly promoted. 

Figure 5 shows the bending press depart 
ment, and the back knife lathes in course of 
erection. Figure 6 shows the sizer floor on 
which a half dozen of the American Boss 
Timber Sizers are in various stages of con- 
struction. Here aiso will be noticed in prom- 
inence the numbering system on the walls 
between the windows, which system runs 
throughout the factory, making it possible at 
once to designate any portion of the immense 
floor space of the plant by a corr¢csponding 
number or letter. 

Figure 7 shows the erecting flour devoted 
to band resaws, while in Figure 8 the small 
surfacers are prominent and here the erecting 
floor for the dowel machines may also be 
seen. It will be noted that the surfacers in 
one row are turned upon their sides for such 
work as may be more conveniently done upon 
them in that position. 

In Figure 9 may be plainly seen a row of 


planers and matchers under construction, 





ae 


7.—Erecting Floor for Band Resaws in the Factory of the American Woodworking Machinery 


ial observer would probably be at a loss 
liscover it from an inspection of the pic- 
He might perhaps notice the row of 
s above the windows to the left, which 
heating pipes, but probably would not 
over that the recessed sides of the iron 
irs contain radiators on both sides of 
pillar, forming a very efficient heating 
stem which at the same time occupies. no 
r space whatever. 
the fourth view shows what is known as 
tion ‘*U’? of the erecting floor, with space 
between fifty and 100 variety lathes in 
rse of erection at the same time. The 
indation castings of these lathes being 
ced upon the floor, a workman starts at 
e end and goes through the entire lot doing 
s own particular piece of work upon each 
ne of them. He is followed by another 
vorkman who attends to some other detail 
f the erection, these men following each 
ther from machine to machine in regular 
rotation. Under this system of organization 
each man becomes very expert in his own par- 


ticular portion of the work and accuracy and 





Company. 








8.—American Woodworking Machinery Company, Small Surfacers and Dowel Machines Under 
Construction. 
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while to the left is a portion of a similar 
row occupying the other side of the same isle. 
In Figure 10 is shown the erecting floor 
where the inside molders are being put to- 
gether, while in Figure 11 No. 4% and No. 


6% surfacers are being assembled. 


Light Distribution. 

It would be well, however, at this point for 
the reader to glance back again over these 
views and to note how perfectly lighted are 
these great shops. In the arrangement of 
the lighting system a special effort was made 
to get light from various directions in every 
portion of every room and the uniform re- 
sults shown in this series of -interior photo- 
graphs (a most difficult branch of photog- 
raphy) are a sufficient testimonial to the uni- 
form lighting secured. 

Figure 12 shows the hand jointer erecting 
floor, while in Figure 13 may be seen the floor 
where the shapers, No. 2% and No. 3, are 
erected. 

It might be possible to go on and show a 


large series of small views of the many erect- 





10.—American 





11.—Erecting Floor for Surfacers in the Rochester Factory of the American Woodworking 
Machinery Company. 
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9.—American Woodworking Machinery Company, Two Rows of Planers and Matchers under 
Construction. 
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Woodworking Machinery Company, Erecting Floor for Inside Moulders. 


ing floors in this great plant, but those here 
shown are probably sufficient to give a good 
idea not only of the great size of the plant 
but of its systematic arrangement and its 
close adaptation in every detail to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed and con 
structed. 

Returning again to the general arrangement 
of the plant as a whole, there are three rail- 
road spurs from the New York Central serv- 
ing the various portions of the plant and all 
the departments also are connected by private 
industrial railway trackage, giving adequate 
interior transportation facilities. — 

The manufacturer of lumber realizes the 
desirability of having the lumber retailer 
thoroughly informed regarding all the proc- 
esses of lumber manufacture and has encour- 
aged many excursions of lumber retailers to 
manufacturing points where they may visit 
the saw mills and see the product manufac- 
tured which they handle daily in their lamber 
yards. The lumber manufacturer, however, 
should also realize—and doubtless does—the 
desirability of becoming acquainted, so far 
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as opportunity may offer, with the technical 
details connected with the production of the 
machinery which forms his working equip- 
It would well 


repay any lumber manufacturer, who has the 


ment in his own business. 
opportunity or can make the opportunity, to 
visit the great plant which here has been 
partially described, and the American Wood- 
working Machinery Company cordially wel- 
comes visitors to its plant at any time and 
extends a general standing invitation to its 
friends and patrons to that effect. A day 
spent at this plant would give a better general 
idea of it and have more educative value 
than would many pages of views and descrip- 


tion here published. 


Technical Literature. 
To the saw or planing mill man, however, 

who finds he can not visit the plant of the 
company here described, the printed matter 

issued by the company is of a distinct educa- 

: tive value, and especially so its large general 
i catalog, a quarto book of 320 pages in which 
the product of the company’s main factory 

and of its other factories is systematically il- 
described. The illustrations 


lustrated and 


























































































13.—Erecting Floor for Shapers in the Rochester Plant of the American Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Company. 





show the details of each machine as perfectly 
as is possible to the illustrator’s art and the 
text supplies a complete description of the 
many mechanical details of each machine. 
This large catalog, however, does not include 
the company’s entire product of machinery, 
many special and miscellaneous machines be- 
ing omitted, of which, however, special pho 
tographs and deseriptions are furnished when 
the 


characteristic feature of 


the 


desired. A 


product of American Woodworking 
Machinery Company is its systematic uniform- 
ity. It is manufactured throughout on the 
interchangeable system, each piece being 
manufactured to an exact size so that. broken 
parts may be replaced by mail or telegraph 
with a certainty of their fitting when re- 
ceived. 


The 


special information which may be desired, 


catalog above referred to, or any 
may be secured at any time from the com- 
pany’s offices at Rochester, New York City, 


a 
Chicago, New Orleans, La., or Portland, Ore. 


STRONG RESOLUTIONS IN SUPPORT OF FOREST CONSERVATION. 


The business men of the United States of recent 
ars have manifested a keen, active and actual inter- 

in the forestry movement. This movement has 
r its object the inauguration of a system whereby 
e timber wealth of the country shall be conserved. 
is not a local sentiment; it is not applicable to one 
‘tion of the country alone, but is as broad as the 
ited States itself and embraces every part of it. 
Every manufacturing industry in the country has 
en educated to understand the inevitable outcome of 
tal denudation or of further serious encroachments 
on the timber supply. They appreciate fully the 
portance of inaugurating a movement looking 
ward the conservation of the standing timber with 
view of fostering and encouraging a second growth. 
A ringing resolution was adopted by the Union 
ague Club, of Chicago, at a meeting held April 14. 
resolution of similar import and scope was adopted 
the National Association of Manufacturers, at a 
eeting held in New York city, May 20. The reso- 
tion is reproduced herewith: 


WHEREAS, The establishment of national forests in the 
palachian and White mountains is of urgent national 
iportance, as recommended to Congress by the President 
his message, and shown by the report of the secretary 
f agriculture on the southern Appalachian and White moun- 
iin watersheds, transmitted to Congress December 11, 1907, 
‘nd in subsequent reports entitled ‘Forest Service Circulars 
8. 143 and 144”; and 
WHEREAS, The preservation of the national forest re- 
surces demands immediate repeal of the timber and stone 
t, as has been repeatedly urged upon Congress by the 
ecretaries of the interior in their annual reports and by 
the President in his message to Congress, particularly in 
his special. message on the subject of public lands, Decem- 
ber 17, 1906, in which he said: ‘The timber and stone act 
has demonstrated conclusively that its effect is to turn over 
he public timber lands to great corporations. It has done 
enormous harm, is no longer needed and it should be re- 
pealed ;” and 
WHEREAS, The forests are great natural reservoirs, which 


preserve and perpetuate the water resources of every section 
of the United States and regulate the flow of streams, thereby 
preventing erosion and destructive floods and equalizing the 
water flow through the year for irrigation, navigation and 
water power, and the deforestation of the watersheds of 
many streams and rivers in all parts of the country has 
enormously increased the danger and destructiveness of 
sudden floods which threaten the destruction of water power 
of incalculable value and menace not only agricultural 
lands and communities, but likewise many commercial and 
ee industries in cities and towns situated on the 
banks of the larger rivers; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That delay by Congress in the preeeee of the 
bills to create the northern Appalachian and White moun- 
tain national forests and to repeal the timber and stone act 
will result in an enormous and unnecessary waste and de- 
struction of national resources of inestimable value and 
importance to the agricultural, commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests of the entire nation, and Congress is most 
strongly urged to pass said bills without further delay. 
And be it further 

Resolved, That this association indorses the present na- 
tional administration in the withdrawal of the public tim- 
ber lands from settlement and sale, and their inclusion in 
national forests, and urges that all public timber land shall 
be included in permanent forest reserves, the title to the 
land to be forever retained by the national government, 
stumpage only. of matured timber to be sold and young 
timber to be preserved for future cutting, so that the for- 
ests will be perpetuated by right use; and that the na- 
tional government shall, by the reservation or purchase 
of existing forest lands and the planting of new forests 
create in every state national forest plantations from which 
through all the years to come a sufficient supply of wood 
and timber can be annually harvested to supply the needs 
of the people of each state from the forestry plantations of 
that state. And be it further 

Resolved, That the national government, as part of a 
comprehensive national policy of internal improvements for 
river control and regulation and the construction of inland 
waterways and utilization of water power, and for the 
enlargement to the utmost possible extent of the area of the 
country available for agriculture and homes on the land, 
and for the protection of those homes from either flood or 
drought, shall build not only levees and revetments where 
needed, and drainage works for the reclamation of swamp 
and overflowed lands, but shall also preserve existing for- 
ests, reforest denuded areas, plant new forests and build 
the reservoirs and engineering works necessary to safeguard 


against overflow, and save for beneficial use the flood waters 
that now run to waste, and that all remaining agricultural 
public lands should be reserved for actual home makers who 
will live on the land five years before patent issues, and that 
no homestead entry shall exceed 160 acres in area. And be 
it further 

Resolved, That a census of the standing timber in the 
United States should be authorized by Congress and that the 
states should be urged to cotjperate with the nation for the 
preservation and enlargement of our forest resources, by the 
adoption of uniform forest laws and systems for fire protec- 
tion and the preservation and right use of forests, and that 
forestry, irrigation, drainage, flood protection, water stor- 
age and river regulation and control for navigation and 
water power should be regarded as one great interrelated 
subject in all legislative and executive policies. And be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of-these resolutions be sent to the 
President and vice president of the United States, to the 
secretary of the interior, to the secretary of agriculture, to 
every senator and member of the house of representatives 
and to the governors of every state in the United States 
and to such other persons and organizations as may be 
deemed advisable by the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation. 





IMPOSSIBLE TO RAISE TIES ENOUGH. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway is the 
pioneer among American railroads in bringing in ties 
from other countries. For a long time this railway 
system has been endeavoring to raise the ties which 
will be needed on this system and has found that it 
is impossible to produce the requisite number of cross 
ties on its plantations. The Santa Fe has within the 


last few weeks closed a contract for over 5,000,000 
hardwood ¢rossyties which are to be delivered to the 
railro tng the southerr California ports. 

All thes® ‘ties are to come from the Hawaiian 
islands and are expected to furnish the railroads in 
this country with an object lesson in the durability of 


the various tropical woods with which the Hawaiian 
islands supply this country. 
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C.D. BENEDICT & CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office, 


Southern Office, 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Hattiesburg, Miss, 








The C. R. SCHWARTZ 
LUMBER CO. 





Manufacturers 
of 
Rough 
and 
Dressed 
Lumber. 


Specialty 


White 
Oak 
Bill Stock 


Cut to Order. 








Mills in Arkansas and Missouri. 








| General Offices, ELKVILLE, ILL. 
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Yard 
Stock 


Specialty--Factory Lumber. 


A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


FIR AND SPRUCE, 
WESTERN PINE, 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES, 


REDWOOD. 











W-'-MCKEE LUMBER Co. 


“RA ANVFACTURERS y 
AND WHOLESALERS) 


Quincy, Illinois. 
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ANTISEPTINE 


Regis. U. S. and Can, 


DOUBLES THE LIFE OF TIMBER 
The PERFECT COLD, HOT BRUSH 
and OPEN TANK TIMBER PRESERVER 


wat’, Antiseptine Shingle Stains A", 


American Wood Preserving Co. 
Incorporated 1892. CHICAGO. 





430 THE ROOKERY, 
Phone Harrison 1345, 














MAKES LONG 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE WeSS,55 Siont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, Chicago, returned 
this week from a business trip through the south. 

Elmer Todd, of White & Todd, retail yardmen of 
Aurora, IIl., spent several days in Chicago this week. 

N. W. Dings, of the Garretson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

E. H. Stevens, of the Stevens-Bly Lumber Company, 
Logansport, Ind., spent several days in Chicago this 
week on business, 

D. Stassen, of Peotone, Ill., was in Chicago several 
days this week and called on the trade and bought con- 
siderable lumber for the yards which he controls in his 
section of Illinois. 

J. Miksak spent this week visiting the mills in which 
the Pilsen Lumber Company is interested in the vicinity 
of Duluth, Minn. Mr. Miksak is expected back in the 
city on Monday. 

George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, of the Vandalia rail- 
road, who is well known to lumbermen throughout this 
section through his long connection with this railroad 
system, spent several days in Chicago this week. He went 
to the Milwaukee convention. E 

E. L. Roberts, president of E. L. Roberts & Co., the 
sash and door manufacturers of Chicago, returned this 
week from a southern and western trip. Mr. Roberts 
visited a number of the principal consuming centers 
and reports business comparatively quiet. 

The T. Wilee Company has let the contract for the 
refitting of the battery of dry kilns which were recently 
destroyed by fire to the A. H. Andrews Company, of 
New York and Chicago. The new kilns are to be fitted 
with full steel under-construction and the celebrated 
Andrews’ canvas doors. 





Sidney W. Collins, formerly with the American Lumber 
Company in Chicago but who has been with the Pacific 
Fir Company for several years, passed through Chicago 
this week on his way to Pittsburg, Pa., where he intends 
to engage in the wholesale lumber business. Mr. Collins 
is well known to the Chicago lumber trade. 

Louis Schwager, of the firm of Schwager & Nettleton, 
one of the largest shingle distributing concerns on the 
Pacific coast, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Schwager 
is a delegate to the convention of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Minneapolis next week 
and during his stay here is calling on the Chicago trade. 

E. L. Roberts, of E. L. Roberts & Co., sash and door 
manufacturers of Chicago, returned this week from a 
southern and western trip, during which he looked over 
trade conditions in a number of states. Mr. Roberts 
reports that trade is comparatively quiet throughout the 


“south and west and will probably remain so until early 


in the fall. 

J. A. Hilliard, secretary and general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company, New Orleans, La., was 
in Chicago several days last week and called on the 
cypress trade here. Mr. Hilliard is north on a combined 
business and pleasure trip and is accompanied by Mrs. 
Hilliard. At the completion of his work here he went 
to Kansas City, Mo. 

M. L. Brown, hardwood lumber dealer of Chicago, 
returned this week from a trip to Rockport and Moline, 
[ll., and Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Brown says he finds that 
most of the manufacturing concerns in these cities are 
running on part time and are not inclined to buy any 
large amount of lumber unless it is possible for them to 
secure it at extremely low prices. 

Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company, returned Sunday from his eastern trip. Mr. 
Hines spent a week or more at Atlantie City and during 
his stay there improved greatly in health. On his return 
to Chicago he stopped several days in New York, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and Detroit and visited his representa- 
tives in each of these cities. Mr. Hines reports that 
although business is improving steadily there is little 
or no probability that conditions will become normal 
before the latter fall months. 

L. L. Barth, vice president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, will go to Minneapolis on June 15 to 
put the present condition of the ear stake litigation 
before the convention of the lumber manufacturers of 
the United States. Mr. Barth is confident that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will decide in favor of 
the shippers on this question, but he feels that the 
endorsement of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States would help the shippers in all 
parts of the country in securing a favorable decision 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


8. R. Cornish, who for many years has been connected 
with the Alexander Lumber Company and at the same 
time has operated a number of yards in this section 
under the name of S. R. Cornish Lumber Company, has 
disposed of all his yards in Illinois and Indiana to the 
Alexander Lumber Company. Mr. Cornish has decided 
to buy a large interest in the Lyell Avenue Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., and its affiliated concerns at 
Batavia, N. Y., and Fairport, N. Y. It is understood 
that in the near future Mr. Cornish will move to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and devote himself entirely to his newly 
acquired interests in that section. “Sam,” as he is 
familiarly known to the trade in Chicago and throughout 
this section, has had an experience of twenty-five years 
in the lumber business, both wholesale and retail. He 
has shown himself to be possessed of those qualities 
which will win for any man suecess in any line of 
business, and at the present time he stands, not only in 
Chicago but throughout Illinois and Indiana, as one of 





the prominent figures in the retail lumber yard trade. 

It is expected that the qualities which Mr. Cornish has 
shown in his long business eareer in Chicago will stil 
be evidenced in the new venture which he has undertake: 
and that he will be even more successful than he has 
been in the past in the management of the yards ot 
which he is now a partial owner. 

John W. Adams, of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Com 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa, is reaping the reward of his dis 
interested efforts on behalf of the reélection of Senato: 
William A. Allison as United States senator from Iowa 
The reward comes in the shape of the indorsement of th: 
republicans of Towa of the venerable senator as his ow: 
successor. When Mr. Adams took charge of the sena 
tor’s campaign the Cumming’s current was running 
strong and it seemed to most observers that Mr. Alliso: 
would be retired. At this juncture, solely because of hi 
admiration and friendship, Mr. Adams consented to tak 
charge of the preliminary campaign, which ended las} 
week. He threw into it the same energy and intelligence: 
that has marked his business career, and all without an 
desire for reward. Since the campaign begun he has 
declined any honor that the party could give him. Hi 
might have been delegate at large for the national con 
vention; he might perhaps have been nominated for Con 
gress; he might have had his choice of a number ot 
honors; but he declined them all and his pay comes i 
the sense of a victory won and a certainty that his frien: 
will again represent the great state of Iowa in th 
national senate. 


A VISITOR FROM ENGLAND. 

Robert Bruce, of Robert Bruce & Co., brokers in hard 
woods in London and Liverpool, England, arrived i: 
Chieago last Wednesday morning. Mr. Bruce has for 
the last twelve years been the English representative o 
C. L. Willey, the veneer manufacturer of Chicago, an 
it is through Mr. Bruce and his knowledge of the mahog 
any trade for the last thirty years that Mr. Willey ha: 
been able to secure some of the choicest figured woo: 








ROBERT BRUCE, OF ROBERT BRUCE & CO. 


which has been thrown on the English market during 


that period. 

Mr. Bruce has come to this country on his usual annu 
trip to look over conditions in this country and to deté 
mine as far as possible the needs of the trade here. 1] 
will spend most of the week at the Chicago veneer mi 
of Mr. Willey and on either Saturday or Sunday w 
visit the hardwood mills of the same company at M« 
phis, Tenn. 
June 27 and will immediately resume buying for \ 
Willey. 





THE SITUATION IN ARKANSAS. 

Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a ¢ 
from H. B. Weiss, manager of the Brinkley (Ark.) n 
of the American Lumber Company. Mr. Weiss stat 
that affairs in lumber manufacturing circles in Arkan- 
are slow. He recently made a trip through south 
Arkansas and northern Louisiana looking over the 4 
low pine situation. He found practically all the sma 
mills shut down and with very light stocks on ha 
These closedowns were brought about by inability 
the operators to dispose of their product on terms p: 
mitting them to continue work at a profit. 
mills, he said, were operating at reduced capacity. 
the hardwood section high water has practically put 
stop to logging work and the mills now active 
using up supplies accumulated during the fall and w 
ter. The demand for hardwoods, he said, is of a fit! 
uncertain character and, owing to the reduced activi 
stocks are becoming very badly broken, with no imme 
ate prospect of being straightened out. 

Railread buying continues limited to actual ne 
but, owing to the damage to roadbeds, trestles a 
bridges, caused by high water, the southern lines : 
using more lumber now than formerly. Damage to * 
roads during the last two months has been very hea 
and has put the railroads to great expense in providi 
temporary improvements, with the possibility of limiti 
their capacity for permanent betterment. The cr 
soting plants in the south, as a rule, are being operat: 
at full capacity to supply the roads with the n 
terials required, nearly all of which 
before being used. Practically all the pines and mu 
of the oak, particularly that of a more porous cha: 


s 


He expects to return to England about 
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acter, now is being chemically treated. 

‘dwin D. Johnson, a lumberman of this city, with 
offices 1200 Fisher building, is taking an active part 
in the development of the village of Morgan Park, 
LJ Not only is Mr. Johnson a member of the 
b | of trustees, but he is also a member of the drain- 


age committee, the committee on streets, lights, fire 
an police and on waterworks, as well as a member of 
the board of local improvements. It was largely through 
the efforts of Mr. Johnson that the village decided to 
use electric power from the drainage canal, which is 


resulting in a saving of several thousand dollars each 
year to the village. Mr. Johnson has one of the hand- 
somest homes in Morgan Park and expects that within 
a y years it will become one of the most popular 


suburban villages near Chicago. 
de Anguera, of the Anguera Lumber Company, 
is Michigan on a business trip. 


(. A, Hatch, representing the Stange-Ellis Lumber 
Ci iny, Grand Rapids, Wis., was in Chieago last 
week in the interest of the box manufacturing depart- 
ment of his company. 

kk. A. Donaldson, St. Louis lumberman, spent several 
da in Chieago last week. 

Crofton W. Osterhout, son of Smith W. Osterhout, 
deceased, formerly of the Osterhout & Fox Lumber 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is now doing business 


under the style of the Osterhout & Fox Lumber Com- 
pany, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Oster- 
hout has been associated in the lumber business for 


ab twelve years at Grand Rapids, with the Scott 
Van Arsdale Lumber Company, of McCloud, Cal., and 
with retail and wholesale lumber companies at Pasa- 
dena, and Los Angeles, Cal. 





CATALOG OF E. L. ROBERTS & CO. 
iL. Roberts & Co., sash and door manufacturers of 
this week issued its annual price list and 
catalog, Which is one of the most elaborate publica- 
tions of its kind ever sent out from this city. The 
catulog contains over 300 pages printed on calendared 
paper and a large number of these pages are printed 
A specialty is made of the art glass work 
of this company, all of which is shown in all colors. 
In addition to the ordinary catalog work there are a 
large number of halftone engravings showing the ef- 
fects of the moldings and other classes of millwork 
produced by this company when placed in a residence. 
These engravings are all reproduced from actual pho- 
tographs and will prove extremely interesting to those 


Chieago, 


in colors. 


who are planning either a residence or a public build- 
ing of some kind in which it is necessary to use mold- 
ings or other classes of millwork. 

In this new catalog of E. L. Roberts & Co. there 
art number of innovations which were inaugurated 
by Rk. S. Bassett, the head of the advertising depart- 


ment of this firm. In the first place the prices for 
all millwork, sash, door and blinds shown in the ecata- 
log ure indieated in a separate price supplement which 
can be renewed from time to time. 

In the back of this price supplement, which is be- 
out with each copy of the catalog, there is 
an envelope for the discount sheets which may be 
issued from time to time. : 

Both in its completeness and from an artistic stand- 
point the new catalog of E. L. Roberts & Co. is one of 

which has been recently issued by the sash 

trade in this section and it is believed that 
th il deseriptions furnished of various kinds of 


mi ork will enable buyers throughout this section 


and or 





to not only inerease their trade but to order in a 
more satisfactory manner. 
A CORRECTION. 

lt was erroneously recorded in these columns recently 
that the Hood Lumber Company, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
had been sueeeeded by the Hood-Hayward Lumber Com- 
pany. The faets are that the Hood Lumber Company 
is still in business and there to stay and, as informed by 
the Hood company, better able to serve its customers 
than ever before. The president, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hood Lumber Company recently withdrew 
fri that coneern and organized the Hood-Hayward 
Lumber Company, of Wheeling, W. Va. The similarity 
of two names and the confusion of press day are 
pa responsible for error. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 
the lake shipping season is well started on its 
Way, it must be remarked on that lumber receipts are 
vi small compared to recent years. This can be 
h | partly on the late opening of navigation which 
Of | about a month later than usual and partly to 
seneral depression of the market. Nineteen ves- 


Se t into the port of Chicago from May 30 to June 
6, szgregating a total cargo of 5,444,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 68,256 ties and 6,000 posts, as against twenty-two 
vi s which brought in 7,049,000 feet of lumber, 31,- 


es and 49,078 posts the previous week. This 

the total receipts by water at the port of Chi- 

trom January 1, 1908, to June 6, to 47,685,000 
of lumber, 1,424,000 lath, 160,536 ties, 640,000 

$ es, 59,078 posts, 2,400 poles and 100 piles. 

ivals by date and vessels for the week were: 


MAY 31. 
oner Cora A., Wells, Mich., J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 
nan H. Hettler Lumber Co., 430,000 feet. 





oner J. H. Mead, Ford River, Mich., Joyce-Watkins 
( to same, 7s ties. 
mer A. Luckey, Masonville, Mich., Escanaba Lum- 
to T. Wilee Co., 225,000 feet. 
ooner G. M. Filer, Sast Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & 
> 4le Co, to LT. Wilce Co., 160,000 feet. 
oner Butcher Boy, Cedar River, Mich., S. Crawford 
« Sons to Joyce-Watkins Co., 8,730 ties. 


teamer 7. 8. Christie, Grand Marais, Mich., Manistique 
er Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 400,000 feet. 


; JUNE 1. 
hooner Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lum- 


ber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. 

to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 325,000 feet. 
JUNE 2. 

Steamer Edward Buckley, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & 
Douglas Lumber Co. to Francis Beidler & Co., 320,000 feet. 

Schooner George Sturges, Cheboygan, Mich., 320,000 feet 
Watson to same, 10,000 ties and 6,000 posts. 

JUNE 3. 

Steamer Adiramled, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Co. to 
Chicago Packing Box Co., 346,000 feet. 

Steamer Maggie Marshall, Manistee, Mich., Louis Sands 
Salt & Lumber Co. to South _ Lumber Co., 350,000 feet. 
JUND 4. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White 
Co. to William Ripley & Son, 163,000 feet of lumber and 
8,000 ties. 

JUNB 5. 

Steamer Mueller, Skanee, Mich., N. 
Watkins Co., 10,442 ties. 

Steamer /. D. Marshall, Manistee, Mich., 
Co. to Wisconsin Steel Co., 400,000 feet. 

, JUNE 6. 

Steamer 8. M. Stephenson, Alpena, Mich., 
to North-Western Railway Co., 18,000 ties. 

Schooner R. L. Fryer, Duluth, Minn., Pilsen Lumber Co. 
to same, 775,000 feet. 

Steamer Kalkaska, 
same, 750,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Wells, Mich., I. Stephenson Co. to 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 450,000 feet. 


M. DeHaas to Joyce- 


State Lumber 


Malcolm McPhee 


Duluth, Minn., Pilsen Lumber Co. to 





THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST SITUATION AS 
VIEWED BY LARGE SEATTLE OPERATOR. 


R. J. Menz, president of the R. J. Menz Lumber Com- 
pany, of Sez ittle, Wash., arrived in Chicago this week 
on his return from an eastern trip, accompanied by his 
wife. He was unexpectedly called west by the illness 
of his associate, Edward B. Day. He expected to stay 
but two or three days in Chicago, but prolonged his 
visit for more than a week, finding many old friends, 
both in business and social life, who demanded a longer 
stay than he had planned. 

Mr. Menz is recognized as one of the heaviest shingle 
dealers in the country, and has been particularly promi- 
nent within the last few months in his promotion of the 
campaign for better trade relations between the Various 
branches of the lumber business, which comes to a focus 
next week in Minneapolis in the Trade Ethics con- 
ference. In fact Mr. Menz has practically borne the 
brunt of this work, in which he has had the enthusiastic 
support of many of his fellow lumbermen of the North 
Pacific coast. The necessity for this work grew out of 
the increasing ill feeling between manufacturers and 
shippers on the one hand and retailers on the other 
over the cancelation of orders and failures properly to 
fill orders. 

Mr. Menz had the proper requisites for this task, inas- 
much as the record of his own company was clear, and 
he had the necessary mental and temperamental qual- 
ities, together with the machinery for the voluminous 
correspondence involved. How successful this work has 
been was seen in the recent conference at Tacoma, at 
which the subject of trade relations was exhaustively 
entered into, and resolutions and recommendations were 
adopted for consideration at a meeting to be held next 
week. 

Mr. Menz has some interesting things to say in regard 
to Pacific coast conditions. He has been a resident of 
Seattle but two years. Prior to that time, he says, he 
was inclined to think that the lumbermen of that section 
were unduly severe in their strictures upon the railroads, 
but since he has come into personal contact with trans- 
portation matters at the originating end he wonders that 
they endured conditions as patiently as they did. 

He holds that the record made by the northern trans- 
continental lines within the last two years has demon- 
strated not only an unjustifiable disregard of the rights 
of their customers but incapacity in management. Fol- 
lowing a long period of inadequate service—at some 
periods amounting to a blockade—and when it was evi- 
dent to cautious business men that a reversal in busi- 
ness conditions was imminent, both the time and: the 
amount of the advance in freight rates was shortsighted 
in the extreme. He believes that should the advance be 
maintained and become effective it would not serve in 
any degree to increase but by prohibiting business would 
lessen the net revenues of the railroads and make them 
less able to continue the payment of dividends. 

Mr. Menz is earnest in his advocacy of joint action 
of all lumber associations, manufacturing, 
and retailing, in the adoption of rules of trade, includ- 
ing such subjects as terms of sale, delivery and cancela- 
tion. He is particularly anxious that the giving and 
acceptance of an order shall be considered and treated 
by all lumbermen as a contract, which it is in law and 
fact. 

Regarding the situation on the North Pacific coast, 
Mr. Menz says it is serious. Such teamwork between 
banks and the great business interests has never before 
been seen as has been exhibited in Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and‘other western territory for a year and a half. 
Constituting the chief producing business of that terri- 
tory, the woes of the lumber trade affect all kinds of 
business and relief must come before long. Mills and 
men are idle, and the reserves of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, merchants in all lines and banks, as well as work- 
ingmen, are being steadily drawn upon. Yet that section 
is strong in natural resources and acquired wealth and 


under reasonably favorable conditions can soon recover 


from the burden of months. Still those better condi- 
tions should soon appear. 
BABA DAD DD DL 


BARGAINS IN FLOORING. 


Bargains in longleaf yellow pine and maple flooring 
are being offered by the Owen M. Bruner Company, of 


Philadelphia. This concern has a well assorted stock 
of flooring which it desires to move and 1s offering on 
favorable terms. The stock is kiln dried and consists of 
2, 2% and 34-inch face, standard thickness. Those 
interested in securing choice stock will probably find it 
to their advantage to communicate with this company. 
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Shevlin-Carpenter Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., Bemidji and Crookston, Minn. 
NICHOLS-CHISOLM LUMBER CO., Frazee, Minn. 
J. NEILS LUMBER CO., Cass Lake, Minn. 
SHEVLIN-MATHIEU LUMBER CO,, Spooner, Minn. 
RAINY RIVER LUMBER CO,, LTp., Rainy River, Ontario, 


WHIITE and NORWAY PINE LUMBER 


H. D. PETTIBONE, Sales Agent 
115 Adams Street 


1730 Commercial National Bank Bidg. 
Telephone Central 6183. 


Large ~ 


evenly balanced and in good 


Sto ck ~ shipping condition enable 
ustoship promptly ordersfor 


Longleaf Yellow PINE 
North “Carolina 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 


Heyworth Bidg., CHICAGO. 





CHICAGO 
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( Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Kept on hand constantly in well assorted stocks 
at our Chicago yards enable us to make prompt 
shipments and save our customers much valuable 
time. Let us quote on your next order. 


C. A. PALTZER LUMBER CO. 


YARD: Centre Ave., 37th Ave., 39th St. 
OFFICE: 3800 Centre Avenue. 








CHICAGO. “ft 


ELL 
yy UMBER 
Direct from the mills to dealers 
only. Ask for delivered prices. 
JAMES G. MILLER LUMBER CO. 
(Not Inc.) 
1025 Stock Exchange Bidg.. Chicago, Ii. 











FRED. D. SMITH 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 








OFFICE AND YARDS : 
440 to 450 N. Branch St., 


CHICAGO 








PRINTING brancuts 
No job too large >—none toosmall for ‘us to execute fe promptly 


_ Cc ‘atalogue and Blank I Book — Makers, 


Lithogr: iphers, St: ationers, Die -E mbossers, Pl ate Printe rs. 


P. F. PETTIBONE & CO. 


Main Store, 178 Monroe St. 


Store, Factory and Gen’'l Offices, . 
44-50 S. Desplaines Street. CHICAGO. 








and satisfac torily. 

















PAXTON & LIGHTBODY CO., °'? Monednock Block 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Harrison 4012. 


Manufacturers of HEMLOCK AND CEDAR, 
Jobhers of YELLOW PINE, FIR & RED CEDAR, 


D. LIGHTBODY, Pres, MILLS AT MATTOON, WIS, ©, E. CONKLIN, Sec'y & Treas, 








MAKES LONG 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN TELECODE W.S5.55 Stont 


Send for information to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicagé, ILI}. 
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BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 











The Lumberman’s 


Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a voluve, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and —— arrangement of 
telegraphic words to ss gpm 3 phrases, sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid.......$5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley's writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods etc.; 390 pages; illustrated 
and handsomely bound in — Price, post- 
DOIG ses yrrerrerrrcre Tree eoccccccce $1.50 


In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet” in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1,.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables In this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a thousand. __— postpaid, o—- in 
Feather .ccccccccccccece eccccccccccs ° 3.50 
ea re re 0 +00.0:0:0000008-600 ee 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 

in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
ClO . ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Game 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac 
tical questions about the lumber business. Ta 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume ever 
published. Price, postpaid............... $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a | gowed the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth..........e.ecee+- $2.50 


The Climax Tally Book 


es ge by a practical inspector who knew 
what wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high ‘grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and wen closed is 444x 
814 inches. Price, postpaid, owe copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies..............$7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and cog price of moulding 
from \% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $6C a thousand -¥ feet; 82 pages 
38%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 
POBTPAIM 2... ccceccccccccccccccccccccscs Goes 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
lo ORs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
ar saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cts 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 











HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


PPPAPPDDLPL LO 


THE CONCATENATION AT CHICAGO. 


Hoo-Hoo of Chicago and Illinois joined in what proved 
to be a very successful concatenation at the Great North- 
ern hotel Friday evening of last week. The work of 
preparation for the concatenation was handled by a com- 
mittee which will also have charge of the concatenation 
at the Hoo-Hoo Annual in September and of which E. H. 
Dalbey, of Chicago, is chairman. This committee is a 
part of the organization effected for the purpose of mak- 
ing necessary arrangements for the Annual, and it was 
deemed advisable, in order to arouse interest among 
local Hoo-Hoo and get the members in Chicago personally 
interested in the importance of the plans for entertaining 
visiting Hoo-Hoo in September, that a concatenation 
should be held and all of the many eligible and desirable 
candidates taken into the order so that they might be 
given an opportunity to enjoy the Annual and also to aid 
in the work preparatory thereto. The work of selecting 
a place for the concatenation was left to a subcommittee, 
of which Irvine McCauley was chairman, its other mem- 
bers being T. A. Moore and W. H. Matthias. The con- 
eatenation proper was held in the main dining room on 
the parlor floor of the Great Northern hotel and was 
preceded ‘by a procession of candidates appropriately 
garbed, to the strains of Chopin’s funeral march. The 
costumes were new and of unusual character and the pro- 
cession, while of short duration, excited the admiring 
comments of many spectators. After the candidates were 
returned to the room provided for them the concatenation 
was called to order by Supreme Arcanoper L. E. Fuller, 
who oecupied the Snark’s station, and the forty-seven 
candidates, whose applications were presented, were duly 
elected. The junior work was handled by E. H. Dalbey, 
assisted by C. H. Ryan, and proved very interesting as 
well as providing a number of good lessons for the 
kittens. 

Bolling Arthur Johnson, Seer of the House of Ancients, 
was present and occupied the Bojum’s station, also con- 
tributing to the initiatory ceremonies with the illus- 
trated closing lecture, which he delivered in his usual im- 
pressive manner. After the onion bed had been emptied 
and the kittens had been brought to the light of Hoo-Hoo, 
cats and kittens adjourned to the grill room of the hotel, 
where the ‘‘on-the-roof’’ in the form of an elaborate 
banquet was served. The menu was as follows: 


Fresh Water Miller Kittenettes 
Relishes from Moore Onion Bed 
Mouse Bait McCauley en Deguise 
Superheated Pease Caterwals 
Quivering Cats’ Flesh with Soldier Buttons a la McGill 
Stewed Bullets a la Bill Matthias 
Feline Felicity a la D’Albey 
Howe's Cats’ Breath in the Knock-Down 
Steven’s Sawdust Symphonies 
Strong’s Soothing Syrup Fuller's Catnip Tea 


After supper had been disposed of Umpire George 
Pope called the game. The following are samples of the 
miscellaneous oratory which was touched off: 


“The House of Ancients,’ Bolling Arthur Johnson. 
“Among the Old Timers,” Thomas. 

“Limbs and Foliage,’ Douglas Malloch. 

“The Drainage Canal,’ Curt Marie Treat. 

“The Crop of 1908," Tom McGill. 

‘The Indifference of a Few,” Lucius Fuller. 
“Annual Organization,’ Harry Estimator Miller. 
“Conserving the Resources,” W. A. Hadley. 

“Echoes from the Onion Bed,’ Edgar H. Defebaugh. 


The officers of the concatenation were: 


Snark, L. E. Fuller; Senior Hoo-Hoo, T. M. McGill; Junior 
IHloo-Hoo, E. H. Dalbey; LBojum, Bolling Arthur Johnson ; 
Scrivenoter, H. E. Miller; Jabberwock, C. C. Prentiss; Cus- 
tocatian, J. D. Pease; Arcanoper, F. L. Johnson, jr.; Gur- 
don, E. W. Hogle. 


Forty-five candidates were initiated and two were 
elected but failed to appear for initiation, as follows: 


Joseph Louis Abt, Chicago; New York Leather Belting 
Company, New York and Chicago. 

John William Adriance, Chicago; True & True Com- 
any. 
- Elmer L. Arminger, Chicago; E. L. Arminger. 

Frank Melsome Baker, Chicago; Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Company. 

Harry Chamberlain Bell, Chicago; William Cameron & 
Co., Waco, Tex. 

William Montelle Carpenter, Chicago; Walworth & Ne- 
ville Manufacturing Company. 

William Henry Clifton, Chicago; J. L. Phillips & Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 

Joseph James Coleman, Chicago; A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

Thomas Vincent Coleman, Chicago; Walworth & Ne- 
ville Manufacturing Company. 

Albert F. Crosby, Chicago; Walworth & Neville Manu- 
facturing Company. 
Alfred Josiah Cross, Chicago; C. L. Cross. 

James Edwin Dempsey, Chicago; C. & N. W. Ry. 

Harry Edwin Dickinson, Milwaukee, Wis.; C. P & St. 
L. Ry. Co. 
T. S. Esterbrook, Chicago; Esterbrook- -Skeele Lumber 
Company. 

Harlan A. Foltz, Chicago; Rathbone, Hair Ridgway 
Com 
Lesh © Clifton Forrest, Chicago; Lesh & Matthews Lum- 
ber Company 

Charles ‘ ‘Wakemup” Galligan, St. Louis, Mo.; C. P. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. 

icaward Fred Gerner, Chicago; Tibbits-Cameron Lum- 
ber Company. 

w illiam _ Glatt, Chicago; New York Leather Belt- 
ing Compan 

Rudolp Frederick Guske, Chicago; Curtis & Co. 

Nelson Travis Hand, Chicago; Stinson & Hand. 

Frank Albert Hardy, Chicago; American Lumberman. 
James Henry Harris, Chicago; Heine Boiler Co. 

John Howard Hedges, Chicago; Foster-Mufiger Com- 
any. 
“ Salmon P. C. Hostler, Chicago; Advance Lumber Com- 
any. 
. Charles had oneal Johnson, Chicago; Chicago House 
Wrecking Compan 

Richard Edwin Kimball, Chicago; National Association 
Box Manufacturers. 

Abram Howell Lewis, Chicago; Rathbone, Hair & Ridg- 
way Company. 

Chester Herbert Lowry, Chicago; Chicago Woodwork- 
ing Machinery Company. 


<—" “Caboose’’ McCullough, De Kalb, Ill.; C. & N 


ae. CH 

Elmer _— Marshall, Chicago; Kerns-Utley Lum- 
aoe ae age 

ric K. Gieen, Chicago; Chicago Woodworking Machi»- 

ax Company. 

Robert Hazelwood Proctor, Pinebur, Miss.; Walworth 
& Neville Manufacturing Company 
a—* William Roedler, Chicago; Esterbrook-Ske: |e 
William Dand Rosenberger, Chicago; Chicago Box Com- 
any. 

Francis Aloysius Ryan, Chicago; Wisconsin Cent) | 
Railway. 

Alexander Henry Schoen, Chicago; Columbia Hardwo.)4 
Lumber Company. 


Joseph Godfrey Stadelman, Chicago; Chicago Howse 
Wrecking Company. 
John George Taubman, Chicago; Rathbone, Hair & 


Ridgway Company. 
John Butter Utley, Chicago; Kerns-Utley Lumber Co 
pany. 
John Fowler Watt, Chicago; C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
William Henry Wharton, Chicago; N, ce we. kL. I 


0. 
E. S. Wheeler, Oak Park, Ill.; W. A. Davis. 
James P. Wilson, Mer Rouge, La.; Wilson-Leech Lu 
ber Company. 
George Reed Wright, Chicago; George R. Wright. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 10.—Quartered oak contin\:s 
to be the leader in the Nashville market. This wo: 
throughout all the strenuous times the lumber market 
has experienced in the last few months, has not ex} 
rienced that dullness that has characterized other \. 
rieties. Quartered oak right now is reported to be «s 
high as it has ever been in this section and with inii- 
cations still pointing to further upward tendency. Plain 
oak is rather dull. There is little doing in hickory or 
ash either, each one being dull and off a bit. Chestnut 
is looking better. 

The logging season with the local dealers is now dra 
ing to a close on Cumberland river with the record of 
plenty of tides and lots of logs to its credit. The | 
few months as a matter of fact have been unusually 
rainy and the river has furnished good tides most 3il 
the time. Great quantities of logs that had been con- 
tracted for a year or two ago have come down this 
spring during all the dull times. The lumbermen have 
been much worried on this account but there was noth- 
ing to do but accept them. The timber is being sawed 
and stacked as rapidly as possible. 

The National Box & Lumber Company has amended 
its charter so as to change the capital stock from $2,()\\() 
to $10,000, and changing the name of the company from 
the above to that of Charles F. Rhea Lumber Company. 

A big timber deal is reported from Bristol, Tenn., in 
a special to Nashville. F. K. Bradshaw has bought 
10,000 acres of timber land along the new Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio railroad from the Interstate Coa! & 
Iron Company, of New York, and the Dickey and 
Unaka Lumber companies. Mr. Bradshaw proposes de 
veloping the property on a large scale. 

Considerable damage has been suffered by timber in 
Tennessee during the last few weeks. Several severe 
storms have visited this section and a large number of 
big trees blew down and smaller timber suffered dam- 
age likewise. 

John W. Love, of the firm of Love, Boyd & Co., has 
been elected secretary of the Hermitage Hotel Company 
at a meeting of the directorate of the company held 
Tuesday night at the rooms of the Nashville Board of 
Trade. The company is incorporated at $350,000 and 
proposes to erect a 12-story hotel on High street at a 
cost of about $800,000. Work will begin on the hig 
structure in sixty days and it will be finished by Septem- 
ber, 1909. Nashville will then redouble its efforts to 
get conventions and other meetings that bring people to 
the city from a distance. John B. Ransom, president of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, is anotler 

Nashville lumberman who has manifested the keencst 
ar of interest in the new hotel project. His various 
interests here have subscribed about $3,000 to the cap- 
ital stock of the company. 

John W. Love leaves shortly for Markland, Nova 
Scotia, where he and his family will spend July and 
August. Mr. Love owns a summer hotel at this plice 
and has a great time fishing, bathing and resting. 


WILL BOOST COMMERCIAL PROSPERITY. 


H. C. Wood, secretary of the Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand Shoe Company, writing for the current Evide: 
the company’s little paper, hits the commercial 1» :i! 
on the head as follows: 


It seems rather hard for the American people to dec ie 
when they are moving just right. Sometimes they go °° 
bigh—sometimes too low. For instance, last year t>°y 
were overtrading; this year they are undert::d 
ing. You are _ probably the very man—you wre 
watching the other fellow when you should have been 
watching yourself. This life is an individual proposi‘.on 
made up of individual effort, and if every man keeps | "sy 
with his individual work and continues to be busy, }:si- 
ness will move along the lines that are smooth and rivit 
Each man is an individual part of the machinery of © 20- 
merce and the moment he stops he retards his part d 
naturally makes it harder on his neighbor to keep mov \¢ 

We have just closed our tenth business year. We l:ve 
worked harder than ever before. We were obliged to 
cause too many stopped. Commerce has no need for ‘he 
man with his hands in his pockets. By hard work we 
succeeded in shipping over $10,000,000 and show a gain cver 
last year. Our exact shipments were $10,041,385.65. 

We enter our eleventh year fully determined to siind 
individually responsible for our share in the growth of 
prosperity. You will do the same, if you are a good citi7°n. 
No matter what your vocation, whether newsboy or pr°si- 
dent, don’t stop working. If your present work doe=2 
satisfy you—it’s not up to the standard—improve it. Th 
what we intend to do. We made Shoes last year, ¢ 
best we knew how, but we believe we tan make more «i$ 
year and make them better. We won't if we don’t ‘'y- 
If everybody works along these lines, we will improve cur 
work and commerce will move, and this wifl be the *«st 
and most prosperous year we have ever experienced. ‘Ve 
shall work, and hope that you will do the same, 
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PERFECTION IN SHINGLE MACHINERY MANUFACTURE. 


recedents of a Great Wisconsin Enterprise -- Expert Experience in Command-—-Output World Famous for 
Unique Merit—-Improvements up to the Minute—Devices Perfected After a Generation 
of Experiments—Stories of the Master Talent in Charge. 


\ny manufacturing business in the central west 
has had a continuous and progressive life of 
five years has attained to a very respectable 
evity. From the standpoint of the eastern states 

if the old countries such a period may be short, 
should be remembered that fifty vears ago there 
but little manufacturing west of the Alleghenys. 
e were machine shops here and there, saw mills 
woodworking shops, a few furnaces perhaps, but 
the most part manufactured goods were brought 
the east, while the rest of the country was oceu- 
in providing raw materials. 
was about fifty years ago that the lumber business 

in to be developed on a large scale west of New 
and Pennsylyania. ‘There was, of course, a lum- 
husiness of a sort as soon as settlement began, but 
as chiefly local, and it 
vithin the last fifty 
s that the pine forests 
\lichigan, Wisconsin and 
\linnesota have contributed 
‘wealth to the upbuild 
if the country and have 


to their old age and 
ne. Based upon that 
lerful development, in 


stitutions were founded 


‘ 1 continue until the 
present time, now supply 
ing not merely the needs of 


own locality but 
rt ing out over the entire 
¢ ntry, following with 
products the develop 
ment of the lumber busi- 
less everywhere, and even 
ssing the oceans to sup- 
ply the requirements of the 
i er industry of far dis- 
lands. Sueh an insti 
i is the Challoner Com- 
. of Oshkosh, Wis. 
ad a very modest be 
ng in 1863. Until late- 
never could be called 
ge manufacturing en- 
se. It has had its 
d downs but, on the 
there has been 
steady progress and no fail- 
intil now it is the un 
a ted leader in one class 
ichinery used in connec 


with the lumber busi 


shingle mill machin 

d saw mill specialties. 

ty-five years ago at 

( . Wis., lived George 

mer, Omro is in Win- 

vo county, which was 

he center of the most 

tant lumbering devel- 

in what was then 

vy state of Wisconsin. 

n the Fox river, only 

miles from Oshkosh, which is on Lake Winne 

The Fox river, and its tributaries, and the 

river, and its tributary streams, drained a won- 

rich .imber country, and as Lake Winnebago 

nunected by water with Lake Michigan, Oshkosh 

e country around had early developed a lumber 
ss of importance for the time. 

rge Challoner had invented a primitive shingle 

le one of the first devices for the mechanical 

ction of shingles, which up to that time had 

zely been made by hand, being split out of bolts 

then shaved. In 1863 he began the manufacture 


his machine with the aid of three to five mechanics 


ing with him. As the business developed, he as- 
| with him his two sons, Frank and John, who 








continued the business after the death of George Chal 
Joner in 1880, under the firm style of F. & J. Challoner. 

Omro was an out of the way place, and as the busi 
ness grew a more central location was desirable; so, 
in 1887, it was removed to Oshkosh, where it was con 
dueted under the same firm style until 1892. In that 
vear it seemed wise to incorporate the business under 
the style of George Challoner’s Sons Company. 
In January, 1899, Frank Challoner, the president of 
the company, died and, since he had been in charge of 
the mechanical end of the business, the loss was se 
verely felt by his brother John, who, therefore, looked 
about for a partner. This he found in C. W. George 


Everhart, who hought half interest January 1, 1901. 


The following year the business was incorporated as 


the Challoner Company, which name it retains today, 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PLANT OF CHALLONER COMPANY, SHINGLE AND LATH MACHINERY MAN- ous aia 


UFACTURER, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 


with Mr. Everhart as president and general manager. 

Mr. Everhart, of whose personal history more will 
be said hereafter, and whose latest portrait Is repro 
dueed on the first page of this paper, was a man ot 
general business experience and had been especially 
identified with the shingle machinery business in Mich 
igan. Other investments and interests calling for his 
attention, John Challoner finally decided to retire and 
in January, 1905, his half interest was bought by Mr. 
Everhart. 

Then the business was reorganized by Mr. Everhart, 
who brought into it his father, Judge Samuel B. Ever 
hart, of Berlin, Mich., who is vice president of the 
company; his son, Floyd Samuel Everhart, of Oshkosh, 


who is treasurer of the company, and Theodore R. 


Frentz, cashier of the New German-American Bank, 
of Oshkosh, who is secretary. Thus the company 
became a compact, close corporation, distinguished by 
having three generations of Everharts represented in 
its official directory. This reorganization involved not 
merely the personnel of the company, but its entire 
physical equipment and business methods. 

The Challoner institution had always been an ex 
tremely conservative concern. When it was removed 
from Omro to Oshkosh it oeceupied not over a half 
acre of ground in the latter city. Thereafter it grew 
steadily but slowly. The Challoners did not reach out 
recklessly for business, but rather took care of that 
Which came to them. This they did admirably. They 
sold their shingle machinery solely on its merits, as 
proved by experience, Customers came because they 

had used the machinery or 

had seen it in use. Their 

products were firstelass, 
and George Challoner in 
the early days, later the 
firm and still later the com- 
pany, had the highest repu- 
tations for integrity of 
business methods and high 
‘lass of product. 

Thus was established a 
business which, while not 
large as such things go, had 
been established on the 
most substantial of foun 
dations. The company had 
made careful contracts, had 
kept those contracts in- 
violate, and its reputation 
was a tangible asset to be 
added, in any enumeration 
of its worth, to the land 
and the plant, with the 
equipment it owned. 

Mr. Everhart took hold 
of this well established 
business with two ideas: 
one to maintain inviolate 
the reputation it had 
gained, and the other to 
broaden and enlarge it 
along the same conserva- 
tive lines by the appliea- 
tion of capital, general 
mechanical experience and 
salesn anship. The Challoner 
people had then been for 
thirty seven years manufac 
rers of shingle machinery 
as a specialty, holding in 
the quality, and also in 


the quantity, of their out- 


Mr. Everhart decided to 
broaden the line so that 
the company would be able 
’ , , 

rnish complete shingie 
ilipments and build 
ills where before 
thad been in position to furnish shingle machinery only. 


In the first vear of his connection with the company 


190] the facilities of the company were inereased 
bv the ereetion of a new factory addition, consisting 


of an erecting shop and pattern and woodworking shop, 
both of which were equipped with the most uptodate 
machinery and appliances. In 1905 the plant was 
further augmented by two new buildings for storage, 
machinery supplies ete., while new high speed ma- 
chinery was added to the manufacturing equipment. 
During this process of physical reorganization the 
plant was rearranged somewhat, so that it is now a 


o 


well codrdinated, clean, light, } 


ealthful place in which 
to do business. Too many of the older machine shops 


of the country mark every stage of growth not merely 
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by added equipment but by added inconvenience; such 
is not the case here. While some of the buildings are 
old, they have been renovated and the new ones have 
been so arranged in connection with them that the 
plant is a complete whole; moreover, it looks well. 
The ground, furthermore, is ample, as is shown by the 
view on this page. The office is isolated, surrounded by 
a well kept lawn, though it is convenient to the shops. 

In the nearer corner of the plant proper will be 
seen a projection. This, prior to the time Mr. Ever- 
hart came into sole control, was the general office. Now 
it is merely a shop office. The new office building is 
an exceedingly pleasant one. At the left as you enter 
is the president’s private office; on the right the book- 
keeping room; back of the latter is a very large fire- 
proof vault, with two entrances; back of the presi- 
dent’s office and at the rear are drafting rooms, ste- 
nographers’ rooms ete. 

In addition to enlarging the shingle machinery line 
and the engineering talent so that Challoner Company 
contracts to put up complete shingle mills, Mr. Ever- 
hart added lath machinery and lath mill equipment. 
In this line are independent iron frame lath mills, in- 
dependent iron frame lath bolters, combined lath mills 
and bolters, combined lath binders and trimmers, and a 
round log splitter of original design for preparing lath 
bolts from small logs. 

Another feature of this business which, while not 
new, under Mr. Everhart’s administration has been 
made more prominent, is the Simonson log turner. This 
in its original form was invented about twenty vears 
ago by one Flavel Simonson, who was then operating 
a small saw mill in Arkansas. He wanted a log turner 
that instead of turning the log up and away from the 
saw would turn the flattened side down, which, other 
things being equal, is the natural way of doing it. 
This he aeeconiplished by steam cylinders operating 
hooks which would reach on top of the log and pull 
it forward, after which levers working in the deck 
would push it back against the knees, 


The patents for this machine are now individually 





J. F. KERN, 
Second Vice President Challoner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


owned by Mr. Everhart and in its much improved form 
it is manufactured exclusively by the Challoner Com- 
pany. It has very recently been improved in design 
and construction, as well as in size—having been 
equipped with steel beds and eylinders fourteen inches 
in diameter. It is rapidly coming to be the favorite 
machine on the Pacific coast for the handling of large 
logs, though its service is not confined to that locality. 

Mr. Everhart also individually owns the Challoner 
shingle and lath mill machinery features. Under his 
administration there have been many improvements in 
the detail and general plan of this line of machinery. 
Shingle mills have been strengthened and simplified, 
until now it is difficult to suggest any improvement 
and perfection seems to have been approximately 
reached. 

System—not for its own sake but for the sake of 
results—is one of the characteristics of Mr. Everhart 
and his methods. The effect is seen all through the 
shops. It is safe to say there is not a pound of iron 
or lump of coal, a pattern, a nut, a screw, the simplest 
part of any machine or an entire machine—however 
large or however small—that the exact whereabouts of 
the article can not be told at a moment’s notice and, 
in addition, all the essential facts regarding it are on 
record. Such a system means an accurate knowledge 





of costs and, as well, enables the company to face 
with assurance any proposition that is put up to it. 
A result is that customers are pleased with the prompt- 
ness with which their orders for machines, or parts, 
are filled. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
year or more ago happened to be a witness of the 
promptness with which business is handled. While 
he was present an order for a log turner was received 
hy cable from New Zealand at 12 0’elock, noon; by 3 
o’clock it was loaded and by 6 o’clock it was on its 
way from Oshkosh to its permanent home two-thirds 
of the way around the world. Not always are com- 
plete machines ready for instant shipment, but so care- 
fully is the whole system arranged that machines can 
be assembled and shipped and, if necessary, parts of 
them built, in a remarkably short time. 

This factory, a view of which is given herewith, is 
located where the Challoners first settled, on less than 
a half acre of ground, when they came from Omro in 
1887. But land and buildings have been added, with 
due regard for railway service, and now there is ample 
space for present use and to provide for growth, and 
the company ean load direct on to the traeks of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, and Wisconsin Central railways, each line pass- 





SAMUEL B. EVERHART, 
Vice President Challoner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ing through the plant and each having a private switch 
alongside the shipping warehouse. 

Exemplifying the business system of the company is 
its catalog. It is over a year old now, but since it is a 
looseleaf affair it can be changed by adding to and 
changing as necessary. This is one of the most perfect 
catalogs in point of text, fine and exact illustrations 
and beautiful presswork that we have ever seen. Cus- 
tomers of the Challoner Company who have it are able 
to keep it corrected up to date by means of the extra 
or substitute leaves sent them from Oshkosh. ‘This 
catalog, of which we will have more to say, is the result 
of about a year and a half’s work by Mr. Everhart, in 
addition to his other duties. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE COMPANY. 

Back of any business success is to be found the 
man, or the men, that made it. Back of the Challoner 
Company, responsible for its present position and its 
promise for the future is preéminently one man, its 
president, but with him are others to whom due credit 
should be given, who share with him responsibility 
and the rewards of suecess. Of them we will speak. 

C. W. George Everhart, President the Challoner 

Company. 

C, W. George Everhart, the president and general 
manager of the Challoner Company, was born in Ber- 
lin, Ottawa county, Michigan, on October 29, 1863. His 
father was a carpenter and carriage maker and still 
has a carriage factory in Berlin, whither he moved 
after a short sojourn at Wayland, Mich., where he 
came from New York state in 1854. He is now retired 
from active business operations. 

Samuel B. Everhart was born in Newfield, Thomp- 
kins county, New York, November 10, 1829, and on 
December 27, 1853, at Lyons, Wayne county, New 
York, he married Eliza Ann Childs, who was born in 
the town of Lysander, Oswego county, New York, 
April 23, 1836. 

Their son, C. W. George Everhart, as his surname 
would suggest has in his veins Pennsylvania Dutch 








blood, but he also goes back through a grandmoth« 
to old Virginia. Through his mother he is a secon 
nephew of the famous George W. Childs. His father’. 
ancestors came to this country about 225 years ago- 
among the first Dutch immigrants to Penn’s quak« 
colony. 

In this connection, it might be well to mention tha 
when Samuel B. Everhart, father of the president 
the Challoner Company, went to Wayland, Mich., i: 
1854, he was engaged for about a year in the mam 
facture of shingles. It is a little remarkable that hi. 
son should afterward have made the manufacture o: 
shingle making machinery a specialty, and that h 
himself, should in his later years be connected agai 
therewith. 

C. W. George Everhart went to the village school : 
3erlin, Mich. It oceupied a 2-room building; one co: 
taining a primary department and the other the high: 
grades, corresponding to the high school. Those wl 
attended the little old red school houses of a form: 
generation will probably remember that in thos 
schools everything was taught, from the A B C’s t 
geometry, higher algebra and Latin. The Berli 
school was an advance over that type but still it w: 
in great contrast to the magnificent school system 
Oshkosh, for example, where the curriculum is ex 
tensive and the course most minutely divided and wit 
its high school one of the finest in Wisconsin. Youny 
Everhart was always a reader, though his school davs 
were not prolonged. He was famous in the Berli 
school for his recitations and addresses. He himselt 
says that he had a ‘‘good loud foghorn voice,’’ and 
that at all school and village entertainments he was 
‘there with the goods.’’ 

By the time he was 12 years old he was busily 
work, adding to the family income in his odd hours 
splitting wood, working in the garden and doing chores 
for his own family and others. Nights and Saturdays 
during the school vears he kept single entry books in 
a grocery store and during the vacations worked fiv: 
days a week with farmers, coming in Saturday to keep 


books for the aforesaid grocery. When he was 12 





FLOYD S. EVERHART, 
Treasurer Challoner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


years old he was pretty well developed and was al 
to make $2 a day in the harvest field. Sometimes 
might be two or three bundles behind the 
of the gang, but his youth appealed to the others a 
someone would jump over and help him out. 

So went his life until one fall he was at work fo 
farmer at $12 a month and board and was suppos 
to be engaged for the whole season; but a form: 
classmate in the little graded school, the son of 
wealthy man, had gone to Grand Rapids to sel 
and the second Saturday he came home and told you 
Everhart what he was doing. The latter turned 1 
matter over in his mind, his ambition was arous 
and the next Saturday, just as the sun was getti! 
to the horses, whi 
were pulling a drag, unhitched and rode up to t! 
farmer’s house. He insisted on getting his discharg 
and his pay and went home to Berlin. 

He told his father he was going to school in Gra 


o 
ee 
; 


behind the trees, he said ‘‘ whoa’? 


Rapids. The money question arose, but the boy i 
sisted that he had money enough put away to g' 
through school on and as he was persistent secured hi 
parent’s consent. Sunday morning he caught th 
mare, hitched her up and his parents drove him th: 
twelve miles to Grand Rapids. That evening he foun: 
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THEODORE R. FRENTZ, 
Secretary Challoner Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


4 room and in the morning discovered that the charge 
was 50 cents a week for tuition, making the term $10. 


He persuaded the principal to let him pay the tuition 
in weekly instalments, though it was entirely against 
the rules, by saying: ‘‘I have to earn that 50 cents 
every Saturday. 1 
board and to buy my books, but you will have to help 


have enough money to pay my 


me a little bit my making a change in your rules.”’ 
The boy passed the preliminary examination in the 


ordinary school branches—in reading, writing, arith- 


metie, geography and bookkeeping—and started in on 
a commereial course. Every Friday night he walked 


home the twelve miles, carrying two baskets. On Sat- 
urday he worked in the grocery store, keeping books, 
and earned his 50 cents—sometimes 75 cents by night 
work. Sunday afternoon he started back again with 
the two baskets filled with food. He got his own 
meals, eared for his room, and so secured the kind of 
education he was after. 

Illness terminated his school life, and he started out 
again to work, and at first held several minor posi- 
For a while he worked in the finishing depart- 
ment of the Phoenix Furniture Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
and was soon in practical charge of the establish- 


Then he secured employment in a bakery 


ment—being responsible for the orders and receipt and 
delivery of goods. After about six months he went 
to work in a wholesale and retail fish and canned 


goods market—his first job being sealing fish. One 


day he was putting a fish in the display case in front 
of the place when a beautiful young lady, who had 


been his elassmate, came along. Everhart tipped his 
hat to her with one hand and flourished a big fish 
wit the other. 


The incongruity of the procedure 


struck him so aeutely that he promptly resigned his 


job as bookkeeper, at which he was earning $15 a 
werk, and went to work in a wholesale grocery house 
at $1 a day to start with. There he remained about 
five vears, until, when he was nineteen years old, he 
was drawing $1,500 a year as assistant manager and 
} ising agent of the fancy grocery department. 

at was something of a rise from a boy to a young 
n but during this growing period he had been work- 
ing too hard and the doctors told him he was certain to die 


ss a trip to California would save him. That was in 
Young Everhart had saved up enough money 
He went to San 
isco, engaged a suite of rooms in the Lick hotel, 
one of the best hotels of that city, and arranged to 


s it he could travel in good shape. 


s three or four months; but he discovered that for 
I hial affeetion and 

te of San Francisco was not the proper one, and 
This he did. 


g his stay in California he met an old friend in 


incipient consumption the 


as advised to go to the Nappa valley. 


irniture business and sold furniture for him through 
suntry towns of central California, so that by the 
of six months he had recovered his health, gained 
two pounds in weight and returned to Grand 
ids with more money than he had when he left. 
lr. Everhart remembers with much pleasure, and even 
titude, that early visit of his to California. Outing 
irsions, hunting and business combined in his case 
ay a substantial foundation for his future career. 
ittle incident of that trip shows how small the world 
In the Nappa valley he was attracted by a beau- 


place called Floyd Vale ranch. Visiting it to in- 








JOHN W. BODILLY, 
Superintendent Challoner Company, 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


quire the price of the property he found that the lady 
of the house was his own aunt, whom he did not know 
was in California, and on the mantel he saw his own 
picture. 

Mr. Everhart’s return to the east was hastened by a 
telegram from Grand Rapids inviting him to take stock 
in and the general managership of the sales depart- 
ment of a company being organized. He at once re- 
$5,000 


stock of the company (though he confesses that he never 


turned to Michigan, subscribed for worth of 
paid any money for it) and took the sales agency for 
Ohio instead of managing the sales department. He 
opened an office on Superior street in Cleveland, adver- 
tised this patent medicine, for such it was, and devel- 
oped a hustling business. He had 217 agents in the 
state and placed the remedy in all the wholesale houses 
of the chief cities. He continued this business a little 
less than a year when, owing to disagreement in the 
company, he gave it up; but it gave him his financial 
start in life, unless the hard earned savings of his earlier 
years should have that credit. 

Then he went to Dayton, Ohio, and engaged in the 
mercantile agency business, making a success of that. 

Going home to Grand Rapids for a vacation, with the 
intention of leaving in the fall for Jacksonville, Fla., 
to open an agency there and to take charge of the south- 
ern states on behalf of the company, he happened to 
drop into the office of a shingle machinery manufactur 
ing establishment. The proprietor was looking for a 
bookkeeper and asked Everhart if he could keep books. 
Everhart told him that he did not have anything that 
would attract him. Finally, after several interviews, 
the proprietor came out with a direct question as to 
The latter replied that he 
was on a salary of $1,500 a year and expenses and get 


what Everhart was getting. 
ting 25 percent of the business done, which was the 
equivalent of about $4,000 a year more. Whereupon 
he was offered the munificent sum of $2 a day. 

Those who have read the story thus far will appre- 
ciate the fact that 
wanderlust in him so far as business was concerned. 


Everhart had a marked strain of 


He had not been ready to settle down to any one thing. 
Perhaps he was too young; perhaps he was seeking a 
varied experience and the particular line to which he 
was best adapted. Whether that was consciously so or 
not it amounts to that and so, much to the machinery 
His argu 
**T will 


I will learn your business and you will 


man’s surprise, he accepted the proposition. 
ment with himself was something like this: 
take the $2. 
pay me the money for it some day.’’ 

Up to that time C. W. George Everhart had never seen 
a shingle mill and didn’t know anything about shingle 
machinery. The outcome of this arrangement was that 


he stayed with that concern eleven years and 


became probably the most expert all around shingle 


machinery man in the country. There may be others 
that excel him in some particular line, but as a com 
bination of mechanical man, factory superintendent, 
business manager and salesman he is unique in that par 
ticular business. Four years after this onesided bargain 
Mr. Everhart was installed as general manager, having 
entire charge of sales, manufacturing, credits, finances 
and correspondence. 

While with that institution Mr. Everhart traveled 
As general manager he had to go 


United States and 


quite extensively. 


out on Jarge deals through the 


WILLIAM H. KRATSCH, 
Mechanical Engineer Challoner Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 





GEORGE S. DENNIS, 
Sales Manager Challoner Company, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

formed a very large acquaintanceship. The largest 
trade of the firm at this time was in the north—in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan,—but there was a 
big southern field and that is where Mr. Everhart did 
most of his traveling. When he went with them they 
employed forty-four men; when he left the number was 
178. 

The portrait on the first page of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


indicates something of the 


physical strength and stamina of the man. Very few 
are willing ta work as he did, and still fewer are able 
to endure such a strain. For long periods he would 
work twenty hours a day. He would rise at 4 0’clock 
in the morning, go to the office and dictate the night 
mail and go home to breakfast; return to the office and 
take care of the morning mail and attend to orders: 
in the afternoon handle the afternoon’s mail and look 
after shipments, and in the evening keep books, staying 
at the office until 12 or 1 


morning would find him there. 


frequently 3 o’clock in the 


These periods of intense and continuous work were 
usual when the proprietor was away. One year, for ex- 
ample, the latter was at home but three weeks, and the 
business cleared $43,000 that year. During all this time 
Mr. Everhart was studying the design and construction 
of shingle mill machinery and its application to prac- 


tical use, until he was always consulted on plans 
for new machinery and improvements. So it went on, 
until he concluded that he had mastered the shingle ma- 
‘hinery business. Naturally the firm was very anx- 


ious to have him stay and offered him every induce- 
ment to do so except the one which might have kept bim. 
Mr. Everhart wished an interest in the business which 
he felt he 


step was contrary to the 


had done so much to build up. But such a 
policy of the house and 
therefore Mr. Everhart resigned. 

Then he decided to engage in a coérdinate branch of 
the machinery business—that concerning saw mills. 
He secured an interest in the Michigan Iron Works, 
at Grand Rapids. This was a concern that manufac- 
tured veneer and saw mill machinery, engines, boil- 
ers ete. It was a small institution and employed very 
few men when Mr. Everhart took charge. He reor- 
ganized the institution, designed special machinery, 
secured competent men and in four months had a foree 
of seventy-eight men at work turning out shingle ma 
His largest contract was with the R. G. Pet- 
When the 


mill burned at that point Mr. Everhart sold the com- 


chinery. 
ers Lumber Company, at East Lake, Mich. 
pany its machinery and equipment. George Challoner 


Sons’ Company was one of the competitors for this 
contract. 

Mr. Everhart called up the manager by telephone 
and told him he was designing a line of machinery. 


**He ealled 


was ready to enter- 


This is the story as Mr. Everhart tells it: 
me up later about it and said he 
tain a proposition from me; said he had figures from 
two competitive firms but was ready to entertain my 
proposition and would like to have me come to East 
Lake. I said ‘What’s the use of my going up there. 
I haven’t anything in the way of plans or blue prints 
which you could understand. Leave it to me and I will 
make you prices right here on the phone.’ He told 
me that I was $48 higher than one of the other parties, 
but he believed I could make better machinery than 


they could. I got the order by phone. I delivered 
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the machinery three days in advance of the day speci- 
fied. It was sold on sixty days’ time, but in forty-five 
days from date of shipment it was paid for in full.’’ 

By this time ©. W. George Everhart had made up 
his mind that he wished a permanent business and 
preferred one already established that had back of it a 
firstclass reputation in every respect. He was seek- 
ing to apply his ability to the shingle machinery busi- 
ness by a combination of the past and the future— 
a past of reputation and a future of promise. After 
negotiations covering a period of about six months, 
resulting on the part of the Challoners’ from changes 
in their business caused by death, he sold out his 
Grand Rapids interests and went over to the George 
Challoner & Sons Company in 1901. This original 
connection involved a half interest. 

In November, 1904, Mr. Everhart, with one of his 
partners, went to Seattle and bought a two-thirds in- 
terest in the James H. Perkins Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of that city, which manufactured engines and 
saw mill and transmission machinery. It had a plant 
employing from fifty to sixty men. Mr. Everhart 
with his associates reorganized the company under 
the name of the Challoner-Perkins Company, of which 
James H. Perkins was president and general manager, 
with a third interest; Mr. Everhart, secretary, with 
the same interest; an Oshkosh partner owning a third. 

In January, 1905, Mr. Everhart bought out both of 
his partners in the Oshkosh business, settling with 
them in cash, and selling his interest in the Challoner- 
Perkins Company, of Seattle, to them. This made Mr. 
Everhart sole owner of the Challoner Company, but in 
order to make legal the corporation he associated with 
him his father, Judge Samuel B. Everhart, as vice 
president; Theodore R. Frentz, cashier of the New 
German-American Bank, of Oshkosh, as secretary, and 
his son, Floyd Samuel Everhart, as treasurer; he, him- 
self, was and is president. 

During the first four years of his connection with 
the Oshkosh business Mr. Everhart traveled exten- 
sively in the south and west, making his headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla., New Orleans, Memphis and 
Seattle. 

His experien‘. has made him a mill architect and 
an expert mechanie and he was able to install com- 
plete equipments that would fit the place and would 
work. If there is any particular part of the business 
that Mr. Everhart prides himself on it is his ability 
to sell and install complete mills ready for operation, 
and in that work is where the George Challoner Sons 
Company made its money after Mr. Everhart’s con- 
nection with it. He thinks that he has been in ap- 
proximately 90 percent of all the saw and shingle mills 
of any note in the United States. He has planned 
some of the largest shingle mills in the country and 
some of the smallest. When he bought out his partners 


in 1905 he had, of course, to leave the road and to 
remain in Oshkosh in general charge of affairs, but he 
looks back to his road experience as perhaps the most 
satisfactory, in many ways, of his career. 

Personally Mr. Everhart is a contented and happy 
man. He is not yet very rich as riches go nowadays; but 
he owes no man anything, he has a thoroughly estab- 
lished, prosperous and profitable business in which his 
individuality ean express itself; he is as secure as any- 
one can be against the exigencies of fortune; he has a 
beautiful home, a charming wife and family to whom 
he is devoted, and the means with whieh to gratify his 
tastes. His net worth is estimated at approximately 
$500,000, included in his holdings being eight valuable 
pieces of property in Chicago, good iron and copper 
stocks, a fine residence in Grand Rapids, Mich. ete., be- 
sides his Oshkosh properties. 

Perhaps the material possession of which he is proud- 
est is his home. Some time ago he bought the George 
W. Gates home in Oshkosh, which when built about fifteen 
years ago was considered the finest residence in the 
state of Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee. It is finished 
and furnished in mahogany and quartered oak. It has 
a pipe organ driven by water motor; the decorations are 
by artists of repute. This house cost when built $103,000. 

His family consists of his wife and three children. 
He was married at Grand Rapids, Mich., May 25, 1887, 
to Lillian Boynton, daughter of J. W. Boynton, the rail- 
way builder of that city. Their oldest child is Miss 
Noryne Maureen, 20 years of age; then come Floyd 
Samuel, jr., 19 years of age, and Naomi Agnes, 16 years 
old. Mrs. Everhart was a somewhat celebrated vocalist 
and elocutionist. Between the pipe organ, a grand piano 
and the voeal talent of the family, the Everhart home is 
full of music. The oldest daughter is a pipe organist 
and also a violin soloist, the son plays the cornet, and 
the youngest daughter is a pianiste and a vocalist. 

His pleasures are such as his family can share, and 
it is a common remark among his friends that where 
you find Everhart there you will find his family. 

He is a Mason, an Elk, a member of the Oshkosh 
Yacht Club, of the Oshkosh Power Boat Club, of which 
he is commodore; an early member of Hoo-Hoo, a mem- 
ber of the Fox River Hunting and Fishing Club, and 
of the Algoma Country Club. 

If he has a fad it is for automobiles and power boats. 
No machine can go too fast for him, and no power boat 
throw the spray too high. As this account is written 
Mr. Everhart is on a motor tour through the northwest. 
Mr. Evarhart is on a motor tour through the northwest, 
as we went to press being at St. Paul with his 75-horse 
power Haynes touring car, with a party of friends. 
The Everharts are affiliated with the First Congrega- 
tional chureh of Oshkosh. 

Mr. Everhart believes in keeping in first class physical 
condition. Every morning on arising he takes fifteen 
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minutes’ calisthenic exercise, or puts on the gloves and 
hits the bag for a few minutes, or has a ‘‘go’’ of about 
three rounds with his son. Then he takes a run of 
twenty-eight laps around his billiard table and other 
appurtenances of the basement, which makes a half mile; 
then has a cold plunge and is ready for breakfast. This 
athletic habit long persisted in has given Mr. Everhart 
remarkable endurance. 

This was exemplified when he was making his cata- 
log, spoken of before. This took eighteen months of 
the time he could spare from the details of business. 
For sixteen consecutive nights he never left the oftice— 
appearing at home only for his bath and breakfast. 
When he had it done he put it into the hands of the 
printers in Chicago; then with his wife and daughter 
went to Memphis, met his traveling man there and was 
with him for twelve hours, and then took train again 
for New Orleans. He went to the hotel, secured rooms, 
told his wife and daughter where to go and what things 
to see, and then went to bed for three days and three 
nights; but he seemed to show no ill after effects. 

Mr. Everhart in his business methods is direct and out- 
spoken. A sign on his desk reads ‘‘Smile and hustle.’’ 
He believes in having a good time all the time, combin- 
ing business and pleasure and making his business a 
pleasure; thus he is enabled to do an amount of work 
possible to but few men. 

Mr. Everhart’s ability in mechanical lines and espe- 
cially in connection with the shingle business has 
been publicly recognized. Last week we published an 
address delivered by him to the students of the R. T. 
Crane manual training school, of Chicago, a lecture 
on the shingle business and shingle machinery, illus- 
trated by stereopticon views. He has also been re- 
quested to deliver the same address before the students 
of the forestry department of Yale university as a 
part of the course in practical lumbering. 


Samuel B. Everhart, Vice President. 


The vice president of the Challoner Company occu- 
pies what is largely an honorary position, but its 
occupant honors the office. When C. W. George Ever- 
hart reorganized the Oshkosh company and came to 
select its officers he chose as vice president his own 
father, Judge Samuel B. Everhart, of Berlin, Mich. 

As stated before, Samuel B. Everhart was born in 
Newfield, Thompkins county, N. Y., November 10, 
1829, and, therefore, is in his seventy-ninth year. He 
is of Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry. On December 
27, 1853, he was married to Eliza Ann Childs, in Lyons, 
N. Y. The next September the young couple went 
west and loeated in Wayland, Allegan county, Michi 
gan, where for a year Mr. Everhart engaged in the 
manufacture of shingles. Thus one of his first busi- 
ness ventures was closely allied to what will probably 
be his last business connection. In 1855 the couple 
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moved to Berlin, Ottawa county, Michigan, where they 
have lived ever since. 

Here Mr. Everhart cut down the trees from the land 
where his house was to be built, and being a carpenter 
built it with his own hands. The floors, ceilings, cas- 
ings ete., were all dressed by hand, and the window 
frames, sash and doors ete., were also of his own 
personal manufacture. The shingles he made by saw- 
ing the trees into bolt lengths, with a frow and beetle 
rived out the shooks, and with a draw-shave made 
them into shingles. 

He was appointed postmaster under President Bu- 
chanan and has just completed serving his eighth term, 
or thirty-two years, as justice of the peace; hence, he 
is known as ‘‘Judge’’ Everhart. He has been en- 
gaged in various lines—carpentry, carriage building 
ete. In 1905 he was made vice president of the 
Challoner Company. ' 


J. F. Kern, Second Vice President. 


The office manager of the Challoner Company is 
the second vice president. This gentleman, whose 
portrait is presented with that of the other officers 
and important attaches of the company, is J. F. Kern. 
He was born in Marquette, Mich., January 3, 1872, 
and lived there all his life until September, 1895, 
when, on September 1, he removed to Oshkosh to take 
charge of the office affairs of that company. 

He was educated in the grammar and high schools 
of his native town, graduating in 1890. His‘ youth- 
ful experiences were not at all along mechanical lines, 
as he employed his vacations in newspaper work and 
during the first year after graduation was a reporter 
on the Marquette Daily Times. In 1891, however, he 
secured employment with the Lake Shore Engine 
Works, of Marquette, as shipping clerk and assistant 
bookkeeper. 

In this business he steadily advanced, until in 1903 
he beeame manager and in 1904 secretary of the Lake 
Shore Engine Works. In this enterprise he gained 
the business and office experience, as well as some 
engineering knowledge, that makes him valuable to 
the Challoner Company. 


Theodore R. Frentz, Secretary. 


One of the most active business men of Oshkosh 
and particularly prominent in financial circles is the 
secretary of the Challoner Company, Theodore R. 
Frentz. He was born in Oshkosh, Wis., December 15, 
1863, and educated in the grade and high schools of 
that city. Leaving high school in his senior year, he 
accepted a position as messenger in the First Na- 
tional Bank and remained in the employ of that in- 
stitution until January 1, 1890, rising from the posi- 
tion of messenger to that of general bookkeeper. 

On January 1, 1890, he resigned his position with 
the First National Bank to accept the cashiership 
of the New German-American Bank, which position 
he has held ever since. He is also treasurer of the 
Thomas-Greenlaw Abstract Company and a stockholder 
in both the Oshkosh Trunk Company and the Termaat- 
Monahan Company, of Oshkosh. 

As secretary of the Challoner Company he renders 
efficient service because of his financial experience 
and ability and his keen apprehension of all matters 
affecting the company’s general interests. 


Floyd Samuel Everhart, Treasurer. 


The treasurer of the Challoner Company is a young 
man still in his minority. He is the son of C. W. 
George Everhart, president, and a grandson of Samuel 
B. Everhart, vice president of the company. He is 
learning the business from the ground up, both on the 
mechanical and financial sides. In him there is every 
prospect that the name of Everhart and its place in 
the industrial world will be maintained. He is his 
father’s chum, and in view of the physical strength 
and mental energy of the father they are likely to 
remain’so for many years. There is no likelihood that 
he will soon step into his father’s shoes, but he is 
already making for himself a place in the business of 
the company and gradually relieving his father of re 
sponsibility for details. 

John W. Bodilly, Superintendent. 

After C. W. George Everhart assumed entire control 
of the Challoner Company in 1905, he began looking 
about for a man to take the position of superintendent 
of the shops. It was no easy matter to do this, but 
finally, early in 1907, he found John W. Bodilly, and 
the wisdom of his selection has been justified by the 
thoroughly competent way in which Mr. Bodilly took 
up and has carried on the duties of his position, 

This gentleman was born in Dodgeville, Wis., Sep 
tember 1, 1862, and received his education in the 
public schools of that place. Shortly after finishing 
his schooling, he left Dodgeville and entered the em- 
ploy of the Marinette Iron Works, at Florence, Wis., 
as an apprentice machinist. After serving his appren- 
ticeship he worked a number of years as a journeyman 
and then went to Duluth and followed the trade of 
machinist in the employ of the National Iron Works. 
After working there a short time he quit his trade and 
went into the general merchandise business for himself 
at Tower, Minn. 

After about four years he decided to go back to his 
old vocation and subsequently became foreman and 
afterwards superintendent of the Marinette Iron 
Works, at Marinette, Wis., and later at Duluth, Minn., 
where he had over 250 men under his charge. When the 
Marinette Iron Works went out of business he accept 
ed a position with the Oliver Iron & Mining Company 
as master mechanic, in which he had charge of the 
power equipment of all of the mines of this great com- 
pany at Negaunee, in the upper peninsular of Mich- 
igan. Mr. Bodilly, having been so long connected 
with the manufacture of machinery, finally went back 
again to his old line of work and became superinten 
dent of the Lake Shore Engine Works, at Marquette, 
Mich.. From there he went to the Victoria Copper 
Mine as master mechanic. He was holding this posi- 
tion, when, in the early part of 1907, he accepted the 
offer from the Challoner Company to take charge of its 
shops. As superintendent he has had active super- 
vision of the manufacturing of the Challoner line of 
machinery since that time. 


William H. Kratsch, Mechanical Engineer. 
° 


The mechanical engineer of the Challoner Company, 
in charge of designing and technical mechanical details, 
is William H. Kratsch, who was born in Bremen, Ger- 
many, in 1868, but came to this country at an early age 
with his parents, locating in Milwaukee, Wis. The 


- young man received his early education in the Milwaukee 
public schools and then entered the machine shops of the 
Edward P. Allis Company, now the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany, to learn the machinery trade. After serving his ap- 
prenticeship he remained two years with the company 
as a directing engineer. Following the German practice 
of securing a wide experience he then worked for two 
years in a large number of shops, principally in the east. 
Returning from the east Mr. Kratsch entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and graduated from its school of 
mechanical engineering in 1897. For two years there- 
after he acted as assistant professor in mechanical en- 
gineering, and also took a post graduate course, receiv- 
ing his degree as mechanical engineer in 1898. Since 
then he has been with the Challoner Company, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., as its mechanical engineer. 


George 8S. Dennis, Sales Manager. 


One of the most important positions in active busi- 
ness is that of manager of the sales department. This 
position requires special abilities—natural talent for 
the work, knowledge of salesmanship, acquaintance 
and experience. Perhaps no one is better or more 
favorably known to people in the timber regions of the 
United States and Canada than George S. Dennis, who 
is now in charge of the sales department of the Chal- 
loner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

He began life in the woods of Michigan before the 
war and grew up beside the bench of his father, who 
was one of the best millwrights of that day, and nat- 
urally George S. Dennis drifted into the machinery 
line, to which he was adapted by both heredity and \ 
training. In 1871 he began making shingles out of 
white pine in Mecosta county, Michigan, and has been 
in the machinery’ business ever since. His work has 
caused him to travel approximately 2,000,000 miles, 
and he has visited all the large mills in this country 
and Canada. He has planned and sold many of’ the 
largest shingle and cooperage plants of the country 
and is an expert along those lines. No proposition 
is too large or complicated for him to figure out and 
he prides himself on being able to bring about the re- 
sult of the largest output at the least expense. 


He has a host of friends among millmen, shingle 
weavers, and millwrights, is about the youngest ‘‘old 
man’’ in the lot and is noted for his geniality and 
his popularity with the younger members of the fra- 
ternity. ; 

His methods are characteristic of the man. He al- 
ways gives the closest attention to the wants of a cus- 
tomer until the business is closed and then is ready 
for a good time ‘‘ ’till the train goes.’’ He is one of 
the men who has earned and enjoys a reputation for 
correct methods and square dealing. His word is as 
good as his bond and what he agrees upon will be 
done, even at personal loss. 

Mr. Dennis has a beautiful home at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and a wife and family of whom he is right- 
fully proud. His children are all interested in art, 
fine or applied, and his boys are fitting themselves to 
follow in their father’s footsteps; but the time when 
they will supplant him seems too far away to warrant 
consideration here. His number in a certain order is 
9,569, and he expects to stay on the road until he 
reaches that ripe old age. 





CHICAGO LUMBER COFPIPANY IN AN UNUSUAL LAW COURT 
ENTANGLEMENT. 


One of the largest woodworking plants in the west, 
manufacturing pine, hemlock and hardwood lumber, 
sashes, doors, wood finishings etc., has been involved dur- 
ing the last week in an unusual legal complication re- 
sulting from strike troubles with the carpenters’ union 
of Cook county, Illinois. 

On May 18 the firm obtained an injunction from the 
court enjoining all carpenters from in any way inter- 
fering with its business. In the face of this injunction, 
the union officers: ordered strikes on forty-four build- 
ings in which trimmings made by the firm were being 
used. As a result the court was asked to cite the 
members of all the carpenters’ unions in Cook county, 
about ten thousand persons, to answer to a charge of 
contempt of court and it is likely that all these men 
will be represented in court. 

The woodworking plant involved has recently been 
overhauled and the newer portions equipped with a full 
line of induction motors built by the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, whose engine and electrie gener- 
ators are also installed. , 

One feature which gives particular satisfaction to 
the owners of the plant is the saving in power effected 
hy means of electric drive, which they find to be very 
considerable. When machines are not in use they of 
course take no current from the wires, and the load 
is thus distributed only where it is absolutely needed at 
the time, thereby enabling the entire system to be 


operated on only a fraction of the power that would 


‘ be required for shafting continuously run. While the 


power necessary for operating this portion of the plant, 
with all machines running, is 150 horsepower, the aver- 
age pull from the generator does not exceed 70 horse- 
power, and occasional overloads are easily taken care 
of; no specific provision had to be made for the latter 
in determining the size of the power plant, as would be 
the case where line shafting is used. 

In addition to the motors mentioned above, others 
are reserved for use in the yards, where they may be 
located at any point convenient to the work, which is 
principally the operation of rip saws, conveyors ete. 
This illustrates one of the advantages of the electric 
system, namely, its great flexibility and the ease with 
which power generated at a central plant—frequently 
located some distance from the work—can be applied 
to any purpose required. Induction motors, such as 
those furnished by the Allis-Chalmers Company for this 
plant, are adapted to distance control and can be in- 
stalled and operated even in places not readily ac- 
eessible. , 

Among the electrically driven machines are tenoners, 
spindle shapers, rip saws, a 24-inch pony planer, emery 
grinder, large band saws and various accessory appa- 
ratus, operated by motors ranging in size from 2 to 25 
horsepower. The main factory is a 3-story building, with 
basement and large sheds at the rear for. lumber 


storage. The dry kiln is housed in a separate structure. 
Fire protection is carefully provided for, a sprinkler 
system being installed throughout the shops. 

The prime mover is an 18x42-inch Allis engine, with 
14-foot fly wheel grooved for seventeen ropes from which 
an Allis-Chalmers alternator current generator (with 
belted exciter of the same company’s build, which also 
runs the lights) is driven. 


SURVEY OF CANADA’S FOREST RESERVES TO 
BE MADE. 

ToRoNTO, Ont., June 4.—The forestry branch of 
the Canadian department of the interior has undertaken 
a survey of the forest resources of Canada to determine 
their extent and value, and the-present rate of timber 
and pulpwood consumption. A. H. D. Ross, lecturer 
on forestry in Toronto University, will have charge of 
the inquiry. Existing sourees of information, such as 
the census statistics, provincial government reports, 
and reports of explorers who have visited the remote 
regions will be utilized to some extent, but where 
the information obtainable from such sourees is con 
fusing or inadequate, special examinations of important 
timber producing areas will be made. In this way 
it is hoped to arrive at a closer estimate of the actual 
timber supply at present existing than the very trade 
approximation now available, concerning which great 
differences of opinion prevail, with a view to enable the 
government to frame a policy of timber and pulpwood 
preservation and, where necessary, a system of reforest- 
ation. 
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LONDON’S LUMBER TRADE. 


Stocks on the Docks of the English Capital—Ar- 
rivals and Sales of American Hardwoods 
— Mahogany Prices. 


(From our own correspondent.) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 5.—To judge from the ear- 
liest figures issued by the Board of Trade this country 
is in an exceedingly prosperous condition, but in, the 
matter of individual trades this is very far from being 
the case. The demand for wood goods in London 
shows no signs of improvement, but fortunately the 
stock at docks is not large. More business is being done 
in the f. o. b. trade, but with the poor demand from the 
building industry there is an absence of speculative 
business. Shipbuilding, another large consumer of tim- 
ber, has been inactive and matters have recently been 
complicated by a strike among the men in the yards in 
the north. Money is fairly cheap, or the position would 
be much less satisfactory. 


London Dock Stocks. 


The stock of wood goods in London docks May 1 was 
as follows: 








1908, 1907, 

pieces. pieces. 
—  S  MPTTRCTTEL ESTE Cre Treen 698,980 1,155,008 
ee PP PETOCTT CE Cee Ce 1,743,977 2,567,275 
MU WORTGS 2 nc cc ccc cgesveseceee 4,071,683 3,199,931 
TS errr ee 5,506,236 5,182,982 
PINE 2c ccccees rere ere rire ere 595,370 558,862 
NOE, Ki At aks 0 é54 oh pa Ee coe bees 586,218 781,118 
eRe MEMO GORIB ccc cis ecvisesss 47,713 31,838 
RIND 6.5.5 marae, dine bd 4S <0 aS 13,250,172 13,477,014 


The chief features are the very small stock of fir deals 
and the heavy one of rough boards. The deal. stock is 
not quite so low as at this time two years ago, but it is 
nearly 50 percent below the normal figure at this time 
of year and at present rate of consumption is only 
enough to last about a month and a half. The stock of 
rough boards is probably the highest on record at the 
beginning of the importing season, but fortunately the 
consumption is good. Pine and spruce are very lightly 
held. As a whole the stock is just about average for 
this time of year. 

Pitch Pine. 


A fair amount of business is still being done, but it 
is only absolute requirements that are being filled and 
there is an entire absence of speculation or buying for 
stock. The market price for 30-foot average wood of 
good quality is $15.50, but inferior stuff sent over by the 
less reputable shippers is being disposed of at $15. 
Lumber 11-inch and up is worth $85 and floorings $80. 
A large amount of tonnage is offering and the rate is 
$19 for one and $19.50 for two ports United Kingdom 
or continent. The stock of sawn wood is ample, but 
it is not so heavy as at Liverpool, where, tempted by 
cheap freights, a large quantity of wood has recently 
been sent. 

American Hardwoods. 


Lack of demand is the chief trouble just now, and as 
stocks generally are heavy low prices are the rule. 

Small business is doing in prime walnut lumber, inch 
boards being worth $105 a thousand feet. The chief 
demand at the moment is for medium size wood. Good 
inch boards, thoroughly dry, are worth $70. Culls are 
very slow of sale at $40 to $45. 

Parcels of quartered oak lumber are offered at low 
figures. Prime inch is worth $77.50 to $80 a thousand 
feet; inferior grades should not be shipped for the 
present. Supplies of plain oak planks have come to 
hand too freely. Three to 4x12 and up planks are worth 
$35 to $37.50. Prime white oak boards, inch thick, are 
bringing $50; medium, $37.50 to $40. Culls are prac- 
tically unsalable. 

Prime inch whitewood boards planed to % inch are 
still the redeeming feature of the market, although in 
common with other varieties whitewood has been affected 
by the general trade depression. These goods are worth 
$60 a thousand feet, with thinner sizes in proportion. 
Clear saps can be quoted at $45; No. 1 commons at $40 
and culls at $25, all-inch wood planed to % inch. 

Satin walnut (gum) remains in a demoralized condi- 
tion, as large quantities are offering with a slow market. 
Prime inch wood may be quoted at $35 with medium at 
$25, but it is doubtful where sales could be made in any 
quantities even at this figure. 

Mahogany. 

Arrivals during April have been exceedingly small, 
consisting of 785 logs of Honduras, 102 of Jamaican, 
and 650 logs of African wood. Prospects for good class 
wood are certainly better, but demand for inferior 
grades continues very weak. About 550,000 feet of Hon- 
duras has been cleared at auction. One-third of this 
was offered without reserve. Prices offered averaged 914 
cents a foot, which indicates a falling market. The par- 
cels of Laguna wood—122,000 feet—met with a good 
reception on account of the scarcity of this variety. 
Prices averaging 9 cents a foot. A large number of 
small parcels of African have also been cleared. First- 
hand stock is only 4,300 logs—practically all Honduras 
and Cuba—but only shipments of prime wood can be 
recommended. If this advice is followed there is every 
prospect of an advance in prices in the near future, as 
the ‘‘without reserve’’ sales have largely cleared the 
market of inferior timber. 


American Consignments. 


The evils of sending hardwoods on consignment to 
this market have been pointed out and the practice has 


reached a point where it must react seriously upon the 
shippers. If London brokers cable that certain goods 
are wanted they should be shipped quickly, as other ship- 
pers have probably received the same information. Lon- 
don dock charges are so heavy that it is impossible to 
keep goods in stock. They must be disposed of at once, 
and if it is stock that is not wanted the return is a 
poor one for which the London agent should not be 
blamed. 
Miscellaneous. 

Under the title of S. Segar, Limited, a company has 
just been registered. with a capital of $25,000, in $5 
shares, to acquire and carry on the business of Samuel 
Seghr, timber salesmen, of 7 Bishopsgate street With- 
out, E. C. Mr. Segar is the sole agent in London for 
the G. D. Emery Company, of Chelsea, Mass., and 
handles all the Nicaraguan mahogany shipped by Mr. 
Emery to this market. 

The news of the failure of E. E. Price, whose exports 
of walnut, whitewood and oak are well known in this 
market, has been received with considerable regret. Mr. 
Price, for whom Churchill & Sims were agents here, was 
generally recognized as one of the most reputable ship- 
pers in the trade. 

Among recent transatlantic visitors was C. C. Mengel, 
of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky. An 
unusually large number of English merchants and agents 
are touring in the states, including two well known 
Liverpool men, H. J. Munro, of Lyon & Munro, and 
J. H. Burrell, of J. H. Burrell & Co. 


BIDS FOR NAVAL SUPPLIES. 
WasHINGTON, D. C., June 10.—The following bids have 
been received at the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
navy department, for furnishing lumber for the Wash- 
ington bureau of ordnance: 





6,000 feet white ash—American Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., $738; L. T. Banning, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$770; W. A. H. Church, Washington, D. C., $950; Carter & 
Clarke, Washington, D. C., $892.50; Duke & Smith, Norfolk, 
Va., $1,250; Charles Este Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $680 ; 
G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $776; W. T. Galliher & Bro., 
Washington, D. C., $894.30; William D. Gill & Son, Balti- 
more, Md., $807; George R. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., $848 ; 
Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass., $738; Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett Company, New York city, $747; Warren Ross 
Lumber Company, Jamestown, N. Y., $1,075; South Saw 
Mill Company, New York city, $918; Stoke Bros. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $828; Henry Sondheimer, Chicago, $780; 
Thomas W. Smith, Washington, D. C., $850; R. A. & J. J. 
Williams Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $792; Frank Libbey 
& Co., Washington, D. C., $880. 

5,000 feet sound oak—W. A. H. Church, $36; Carter & 
Clarke, $26.50; Duke & Smith, $40; Charles Este Company, 
$35; G. Elias & Bro., $34.75; W. T. Galliher & Bro., $37.50 ; 
William D. Gill & Son, $29.50; George R. Johnson, $26.40; 
South Saw Mill Company, $31; Stokes Bros. Company, $45 ; 
Thomas W. Smith, $35; R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, 
$35; Frank Libbey & Co., $35. ; $ 

2,000 feet black walnut—L. T. Banning, $275; W. A. H. 
Church, $330; Carter & Clarke, $294; Duke & Smith, $370; 
G. Elias & Bro., $310; W. T. Galliher & Bro., $329.44; 
William D. Gill & Son, $308; Maley, Thompson & Moffett 
Company, $245; Warren Koss Lumber Company, $300; 
Thomas W. Smith, $300; R. A. & J. J. Williams, $300; 
Frank Libbey & Co., $308. 

4,000 feet soft yellow poplar—American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, $256; Beecher & Bar, Pottsville, $272; W. A. H. 
Church, $310; Carter & Clarke, $294; Duke & Smith, $360; 
G. Elias & Bro., $306; W. T. Galliher & Bro., $304.20; 
William D. Gill & Son, $285.50; Maley, Thompson & Moffett 
Company, $266; Warren Ross Lumber Company, $290; 
Thomas W. Smith, $279; R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, 
$260; Frank Libbey & Co., $304. ; 

29,000 feet white spruce—W. A. H. Church, $3,430; Duke 
& Smith, $2,621; Charles Este Company, $2,519; G. Elias 
« Bro., $2,542; Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago, $2,335; W. 
T. Galliher & Bro., $3,126.70; William D. Gill & Son, 
$2,922.25; Edward Hines Lumber Company, Chicago, 
$2,459; George R. Johnson, $2,755; Stokes Bros. Company, 
$2,708.50; Thomas W. Smith, $2,851; R. A. & J. J. Wil- 
liams Company, $2,547; Frank Libbey & Co., $3,093. 

20,000 feet common white pine—W. A. H. Church, $1,120; 
Duke & Smith, $1,100; Charles Este Company, $880; G. 
Elias & Bro., $957.50; Francis Beidler & Co., $840; W. T. 
Galliher & B®o., $1,056; William D. Gill & Son, $985; Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, $860; George R. Johnson, 
$779; Stokes Bros. Company, $1,050; Thomas W. Smith, 
$880; R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, $900; Frank Libbey 
& Co., $1,050. 

37,800 feet Georgia and Virginia pine—Beecher & Bar, 
$1,064.20; W. A. H. Church, $1,118.60; Carter & Clarke, 
$984; Duke & Smith, $954; Charles Este & Co., $1,027.80; 
G. Elias & Bro., $958.50; W. T. Galliher & Bro., $1,075: 
William D. Gill & Son, $878.07; George R. Johnson, (a) 
$1,014.90, (b) $942.90; Warren Ross Lumber Company, 
$990; Thomas W. Smith, $1,080; R. A. & J. J. Williams 
Cmeeey $925.40; Frank ET! & Co., $1,069. 

21,000 feet white oak and 15,000 feet cabinet oak—Amer- 
ican Hardwocd Lumber Company, $2,380; Beecher & Bar, 
$2,821; W. A. H. Church, $2,160; Carter & Clarke, $2,091 ; 
Duke & Smith, $2,940; Charles Este Company, $1,812.50: 
G. Elias & Bro., $2,394.50; W. T. Galliher & Bro., $2,129.30 ; 
William D. Gill & Son, $1,655.25; Lawrence & Wiggin, 
$2,389; Maley, Thompson & Moffett, $2,416.25; Warren Ross 
Lumber Company, $762 (part); South Saw Mill Company, 
$1,062.50; Thomas W. Smith, $2,299.50; R. A. & J. J. 
Williams Company, $1,836; Frank Libbey & Co., $2,139. 

5,000 feet maple—W. A. H. Church, $325; Carter & 
Clarke, $440; Duke & Smith, $500; G. Elias & Bro., $314; 
W. T. Galliher & Bro., $448.75; William D. Gill & Son, 
$420; Warren Ross Lumber Company, $400; Thomas W. 
Smith, $350; R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, $360; Frank 
Libbey & Co., $450. 

For the Brooklyn Bureau of Construction & Repair: 

35,000 feet North Carolina pine—Beecher & Bar, $1,025: 
Duke & Smith, $925; Charles Este Company. $900; G. Elias 
& Bro., $850; William D. Gill & Son, $872.50; George R. 
Johnson, $961.50: A. C. Jacobson & Son, Baltimore, $870; 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, $800; Watson & Pittinger, 
Brooklyn, $896.25 ; Wayne Lumber Company, New York city, 

945; W. P. Youngs & Bro., New York city, $811.25; Kalt 
Lumber Company, New York fe My 

20,000 feet spruce—Beecher & , $570; G. Elias & Bro., 
$492.50; William D. Gill & Son, og George R. Johnson, 
$599.40; A. C. Jacobson & Son, $526; R. A. & J. J. Williams 


Company, $530; Watson & Pittinger, $535: Wayne Lumber 
Company, $560; W. P. Youngs & Bro., $495; Kalt Lumber 
Company, 


564. 
15,000 feet yellow poplar—American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, $42; Beecher & Bar, $56; Charles Este Company, 
n 


$ 

$47: G. Elias & Bro., $47.50; William D. Gill & Son, 
$47.50; R..W. Geldhart, New York city, $51; George R. 
Johnson, $50.60; A. C. Jacobson & Son, $49; Maley, Thomp- 
son & Moffett, $42; Warren Ross Lumber Company, $55; 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Company, $45.50; Watson & Pittin- 
ger, $47.50; Wayne Lumber Company, $47; W. 
& Bro., $46; Kalt Lumber Company, $43.87. 


. P. Youngs 


PROPOSALS TO FURNISH PILING FOR ISTHMIAN 
CANAL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The purchasing agent of 
the Isthmian canal commission has received the follow- 
ing proposals to furnish the commission with 6,610 un- 
treated piles, aggregating in all 362,450 linear feet, 
either of longleaf yellow pine or Douglas fir: 

A. S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga., $62,522.62, delivery 
100 days. , 

G. §8. Baxter & Co., New York city, (a) $65,241; (b) $61,- 
616.50, sixty days. 

J. H. Burton & Co., New York city, (a) $217,470, forty 
days; (b) $65,522.62>150 days. 

Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., $59,- 
804.25, ninety days. 

G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., $68,945.50, 120 days. 

Arthur Gamwell, Seattle, Wash., for Douglas fir, $60,- 
529.15, delivery sixty days. 

D. K. Gilliespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa., (a) $61,615.50; 
(b) $90,612.50, sixty days. 

George R.. Johnson, Baltimore, Md., (a) $144,980; (b) 
$72,490, 150 days. 

8. E. Naylor & Co., Gulfport, Miss., (a) $59,692; (b) $57,- 
990.40; (c) $57,084.30, 100 days. 

Seattle Timber Supply Company, Seattle, Wash., for Doug- 
las fir, $28,602.50, delivery at Seattle, Wash. 

Southern Sawmill Company, New Orleans, $63,942.50, 
sixty-eight days. 

Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, New Orleans, $70,- 
506.20, sixty days. 

American Tie & Timber Company, New York city, (a) 
$56,360.97, sixty-three days; (b) $56,360.97, one-half in 
sixty-three days, one-half in seventy-three days. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36. 


- Practically the only change which can be noted in 
the Chicago lumber market this week is a slight ad- 
vance in southern pine prices on almost all grades 
and especially in dimension and piece stuff. The rail- 
road and car building companies are buying more stock 
than for some time, although the demand from these 
sources is materially under the average for this sea- 
son, but there are a number of indications that the 
car building demand will show improvement in the 
near future. 

A leading editorial in one of the principal railroad 
papers of the country last week stated that there were 
at present over 225,000 of ‘‘bad order’’ freight cars 
in the country today, many of which it would be 
necessary to completely rebuild before it would be 
possible to return them to active service. A number 
of the railroads have already begun this rebuilding 
and repairing work and it is probable that during 
the next six months the car building shops and the 
railroad repair shops will have considerably more work 
than they are able to handle. This repair work will 
require a large amount of lumber and as it is report- 
ed that practically all the railroad and car building 
companies have practically exhausted their supply of 
lumber for ordinary purposes, it will be necessary for 
them to buy almost all the stock used in this repair 
-work, which will be imperatively necessary as soon 
as normal traffic conditions are resumed. 

So far as the furniture trade is concerned most of 
the demand seems to be confined largely to the lower 
grades of lumber. The only furniture factories that 
are buying the better grades of oak, cherry, mahogany 
or any other hardwood lumber are those which have 
on hand special contracts for public buildings or sim- 
ilar work. Although the furniture factories in Mich- 
igan and other surrounding territory, as well as in 
Chicago, seem willing to pay the market prices on 
these lower grades of wood which are used for cheap 
furniture, they are unwilling to buy any large amount 
of lumber of the better grades, or of the higher classes, 
unless they are able to secure material price conces- 
sions, 

Country yards are doing comparatively little buy- 
ing and there seems to be a general-feeling that in 
the future country yards will buy from the mills di- 
rect instead of from the line yards or from wholesale 
dealers in this city. So strong has this feeling become 
that several of the large wholesale yards here have 
determined to practically drop the country yard trade 
and devote their entire attention to securing the busi- 
ness of large industrial and manufacturing concerns. 

Although there has been a material curtailment 
of production in both northern and southern hard- 
woods, prices still remain low and little or no im- 
provement can be looked for until the manufacturing 
concerns throughout this section resume full opera- 
tion. 

Building lumber in Chicago is in fairly good demand 
but prices remain low on practically all piece stuff. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
Trade. 





RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 6. 








Lumber. Shingies. 
oes a ae Re 36,827,000 10,133,000 
TE A PPR Ay SR 57,348,000 11,758,000 
Deveeamte® 6s. ei oie cs 20,521,000 1,625,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
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SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 6. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ID ode ates aa ntthh Sd oa cd chains ighen 17,300,000 9,799,000 
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TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 6. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
SA Pa Pera es 288,484,000 185,049,000 
eee ee rs x 481,222,000 184,454,000 
TROON 6. ow cdctiset is bess Deasasban 595,000 
SPE >< om 55k s Sie bce 0 192,788,000. ~ — wescdece 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 4 
Iamber. Shingles. 
Week ended June 6............ Cee Ce wndeccce 
From Jan. 1 to June 6......... 45,195,000 640,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended June 10 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
EE nes OF ce ae ere 16 $ 9,200 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 109 293,950 

5,000 and under NG Fi05 hong cs es 45 282,800 

10,000 and under See eee 24 355,000 
25,000 and under SAS 5 153,000 
50,000 and under 100,000..... ap Sad rk 2 125,000 
Wolback, Murray, brick flats............. 1 110,000 
Ne iti ew aa ice a one apes 202 $ 1,328,950 
Average valuation for week.......... inion 6,579 
EO” ear 174 1,470,300 
Average valuation previous week...... ..- 8,450 
Totals corresponding week 1907....... 200 1,710,100 
Totals January 1 to June 10, 1908....3,857 23,398,900 
Totals corresponding period 1907..... 3,460 25,413,325 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 83,316 25,630,055 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 2,751 26,278,965 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 2,131 15,541,640 
Totals corresponding period 1903.....2,150 15,774,720 
Totals corresponding period 1902.....2,190 25,887,850 


Northern Pine. 


POPPI L ONT 





-Chicago. Some improvement in the demand for al- 
most all grades has been noticed this week and larger 
quantities of stock are moving than for some time. A 
number of the sash and door factories have bought 
considerable quantities of shop lumber during the week 
and other factories of this kind have inquiries out 
but seem to be holding off for lower prices before 
buying as northern pine prices on all better grades 
have held up well. The increased demand has caused 
a general strengthening in price conditions on all 
grades and white pine manufacturers are confident 
that the lowest point has been passed and that there 
will be a steady improvement throughout the next 
three months. Country yards are not buying to any 
large extent and what trading is being done by them 
is with the mills direct. As a result, dealers and 
yards here have not been able to dispose of any large 
quantity of lumber with the exception of that which 
has gone to manufacturing concerns. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The special order trade from 
factory consumers has improved within the last week 
and in some quarters there is a better retail demand, 
but the wet weather is still holding business back 
and orders.that would have been placed under other 
conditions are waiting till the rain is over and things 
have righted. Prices are not improved as yet, al- 
though some mills are inclined to let the market go 
for a while rather than compete with some of the 
low prices that have been put out. The stocks of 
most mills in this territory are equal to last year 
or little larger and there is on the whole a better tone. 
General business has improved and the splendid 
showing for spring wheat made in the government 
crop report is a cheering thing for the trade in the 
northwest. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. The white pine trade is 
featureless. Manufacturers and dealers report some 
little improvement compared with the early spring, 
but the volume of business is 25 to 35 percent below 
normal last year. So far as can be learned prices 
are being maintained. Owners of pine stocks are 
in condition to hold the same here and they will not 
sacrifice stock to get rid of it. Over in the Georgian 
Bay district the same conditions prevail as a rule. 
The weakness, if any, has been where some small 
concern had stock and needed the money. But the 
great bulk of the white pine is in strong hands and 
it is determined to maintain the price. In order 
to do that manufacturers will meet at the Canadian 
Soo June 23 for the purpose of arranging to reduce 
their output 25 percent for the season. Lumber is 
being shipped away from the district ports quite 
freely, some 10,000,000 feet having come to the 
Saginaw river and a large quantity has also been 
moved down the lake. The local yard movement by 
rail shows slight improvement. 


———eeerrny 


New York. A slight improvement was reported last 
week. Very little stock is being brought into the 
market, however, and the price situation still leaves 
much to be desired. Yards order in small quantities 
and the manufacturing trade has not picked up sufii- 
ciently to create much activity. From now on better 
business is expected. 


Buffalo, N. ¥. The white pine dealers do not find 
the market very active, but are holding the prices 
pretty strong, for they do not find that there is any 
reduction in western mill prices of late, so there is 
nothing to do but hold fast to this end of the trade. 
Some lower prices may be had at the mills here and 
there, but there does not appear to be any weakening 
of late. The plan here is to cut down stocks gradu- 
ally and hereafter carry some other wood also if 
‘more is desirable. The days of exclusive white pine 
trade are about over. ; 








Toledo, Ohio. White pine has held firm during sev- 
eral days and there has been no reported decline. 
Receipts have been more liberal than for some time 
and orders are being placed more liberally than they 
were, although the market may not yet be said to 
be active for this time of year. Retail yards report 
some increase of business and wholesalers say that 
the smaller surrounding towns are proving profitable 
customers now. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Dealers report that there appears 
to be more inquiries for white pine than they have 
been receiving for some time past and that the indi- 
cations are that business will pick up a little from 
now on. The demand for good stock is showing but 
little improvement, much of the demand being in the 
commons. Prices remain firm in all lines. Some 
little stock is being brought into this port, but nearly 
all of it is that which was bought last year. 





Eastern Spruce. 





New York. Trade has been quiet and prices remain 
firm and unchanged. It is considered a good omen that 
quotations hold as they do, but wholesalers claim that 
stocks at mill points are not as large as some buyers 
believe, and that any kind of an increase in the de- 
mand will result in higher prices all around. Random 
stocks are freely offered, but other sizes are not very 
plentiful. Curtailment is still the order of the day 
among eastern mills and Adirondack stock continues 
in strong hands. West Virginia offerings are large 
enough. 





Boston, Mass. The market for spruce is moderately 
active. The retail trade in this city is not as busy as 
the dealers in towns outside of Boston are. Whole- 
salers say they have sold a number of cargoes at good 
prices. One brought a dollar a thousand more than 
the mill people asked. The price question is an im- 
portant one at present. Some mills are inclined to 
hold more firmly than they did a month ago, and 
state that unless they can get their asking prices they 
will shut down the first of July. Quite a number of 
mills have not started up this season and others were 
late in doing so. Leading dealers say this shortage 
cannot help but be felt later and that they pill not be 
surprised to see prices fully $2 a thousand higher next 
fall than they are now. One mill will not accept an 
order for frames at less than $21 and $23 basis. An- 
other has accepted all the orders for small frames that 
they care to at this time. There are still a few mills 
selling through commission houses that have been sell- 
ing this week at $20.50 for frames 9-inch and under. 
Spruce boards are not in very good request. Random 
is moving in a quiet way and prices are easy. 


~ 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. A slightly better demand for the larger 
sizes of white cedar poles has been noticed here this 
week. The telegraph companies have again come into 
the market, as they have exhausted their entire supply 
of poles of some certain sizes and it will be necessary 
for them to buy continuously from now on. The de- 
mand for the smaller sizes of poles is holding up well 
as traction and telephone construction work seems to 
be increasing steadily. As stocks of almost all sizes 
of poles have accumulated during the winter at all 
the yards competition is active and as a result there 
has been considerable shading of prices, although deal- 
ers here seem better satisfied with conditions than 
for some time. 











Toledo, Ohio. There have been heavy receipts of 
white cedar ties recently, two large cargoes coming 
in from Canada for the use of several railways that 
are engaged in construction work. Posts have also 
been in strong demand recently, the call from farmers 
being exceptionally urgent. They are quoted at 16 
cents for four inch and up at present and are hard 
to get even at that price. Other white cedar products 
are very sluggish. White cedar shingles are almost 
at a standstill, and they can be had at ridiculously 
low prices. The low quotations on red cedar have 
driven them practically off the market for the time 


being. 
Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The hardwood situation here, with the 
exception of quartered oak, remains quiet and the 
only active feature this week has been some buying 
by the car building companies. Most of the lumber 
ordered by these companies was sold at comparatively 
low prices and dealers seem willing to make almost 
any concession on plain sawed oak and some of the 
other hardwoods in order to move their stocks. Quar- 
ter sawed oak, both red and white, is scarce and is 
holding up well, comparatively little shading of prices 
being done. Until the railroads and the other indus- 
trial concerns begin running full time little or no 
change in hardwood conditions can be looked for. 
Reports from various manufacturing centers indicate 
that almost all factories are running only part time 








and are using up lumber which they bought last spring 
and summer. 

Furniture factories are ordering practically nothing 
but the lower grades which they are able to secure at 
the present time at very low prices. A large amount 
of cull lumber is being bought for the cheaper grades 
of furniture but none of the factories in this section 
are willing to buy largely unless they are able to 
secure stock at bargain prices. 

Plain sawed red oak and white oak quiet in the bet- 
ter grades and prices are lower than at any time this 
spring. 

Quarter sawed red oak and white oak in good de- 
mand at practically unchanged prices unless the order 
be an unusually large one. Supplies are light here and 
the curtailment of production is having the effect of 
holding prices firm. 

Thick maple is in some demand from the implement 
factories, but the request for these grades is con- 
siderably below normal for this season. Inch and 
three-quarter inch stock is being bought by the floor- 
ing manufacturers to some extent but prices are weak. 

Chestnut is in extremely light supply here and what 
little comes on this market is soon disposed of at 
fairly satisfactory prices, both the furniture and the 
casket manufacturers have need for all the lumber 
which comes in. 

Basswood is firmer than for some time and the de- 
mand from the furniture factories is active. Supplies 
at the north are fairly well cleaned up and it is be. 
lieved that basswood prices will remain very firm for 
the rest of this year. 

Gum in better grades is in slightly better demand 
for finish and furniture purposes, the furniture fac- 
tories buying considerable lumber at good prices to 
use as a substitute for more expensive woods. The 
box factories are buying some of the lower grades at 
low prices. 

St. Louis, Mo. Dealers here report that their busi- 
ness has improved this month. They say that the or- 
ders are mixed and in volume totally unsatisfactory, 
but nevertheless the volume is increasing all the time, 
and more hardwood lumber is being sold at this point 
this month than has been sold during any of the 
preceding months this year. Prices, however, are still 
satisfactory, but have advanced slightly on some items, 
which show a shortage. There is a shortage in several 
of the woods now. Red and white quartered oak is 
very scarce and prices have firmed up on these com- 
modities. Poplar continues in fair call, considering 
the season. Gum has shown some additional strength 
this week. Hickory and ash are exceedingly hard to 
find and the price continues strong on these woods. 

Minneapolis, Minn. There is a light call from the 
factory trade, chiefly from sash and door makers, 
and from interior finish manufacturers. The furni- 
ture factories are holding off. All have light stocks 
and are buying merely to fill present wants. Birch 
is moving better than any northern wood and looks 
stronger, but basswood has been selling and is firm 
in price. ‘The retail yards are not buying and are 
also sold close on hardwood, so it is expected that 
fall demand will start earlier than usual. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Most hardwood dealers report trade 
quiet, with little change in conditions or outlook. 
They appear to be agreed that there is small prospect 
of very much improvement right away, though it is 
found that the production will be taken eare of by 
tbe shutting down of a good many mills in the hot 
season that used to keep running. This will make 
sure of a light oak supply, which is none too plenty 
now. There is a good demand for cherry, but that 
season closes soon. Maple is a better seller than it 
used to be and there is always demand for elm and 
basswood, but birch and chestnut are still quiet. 





Baltimore, Md. The improvement in the hardwood 
situation affords gratifying indications of continu- 
ance. Some of the firms here, in fact, report that 
business at the present time is showing a material 
gain over May and that numerous inquiries are being 
received, especially for oak. Competition is still very 
keen and the dealers hesitate about stocking up, but 
the augmented requirements of their customers are 
forcing them into the market, and the more promising 
outlook for trade generally is reflected in greater 
buoyancy. The export situation is still the most 
troublesome factor with which the hardwood trade 
has to deal. The large accumulation of stocks on 
the other side, combined with a limited demand, 
keeps values very low. The only good lies in the fact 
that the existing state of affairs discourages for- 
warding to such an extent as to promise to work its 
own remedy. Meanwhile the exporters are doing little 
or nothing at all. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The hardwood market in Pittsburg 
has again gained strength and the movement of stocks 
is larger than for the prior two weeks. The demand 
has been particularly satisfactory for poplar and the 
better grades of oak. Quartered oak is in good de- 
mand, Chestnut is shaded some, but not to any 
material extent. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market for hardwoods holds 
about steady and shows but little change from condi- 
tions which prevailed a week ago. Clear poplar is 
firm and the local supply ‘s rather light for this time 
of the year. The low grades of poplar are weak and 
show but little demand. Oak is looking up some but 
there has been no important change in prices for sev- 
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eral weeks. Supplies of all hardwoods are not ex- 
cessive and that continues to be one of the most im- 
portant features of the market. While the market 
for hardwoods is quiet at this time, yet later on it is 
expected that it will give a good account of itself. 


Hickory and Ash. 


Chicago. Comparatively little buying of either hick- 
ory or ash has been reported this week and until the 
implement factories resume full operations there is 
little or not chance for improvement in this market. 
Supplies of both ash and hitkory are extremely light 
in this market but seem to be sufficient to fill all or- 
ders on every grade and size which is received here. 
Many of the dealers whose stocks of these woods are 
light are refusing to sell at some of the offered prices, 
being certain that an advance ean be looked for at 
almost any time. 








BSE OOOO" 

St. Louis, Mo. The visible supply of dry hickory 
and ash is not large, yet the market price is not what 
it should be for such a scarce and an important com- 
modity. Buying seems to have slacked off consider- 
ably, but nevertheless there is a little movement in 
these woods all the time. The implement and wagon 
manuafeturers are only calling for enough stock to 
supply immediate demands. As soon as the factories 
are better stocked with orders the price of hickory 
and ash will soar. 


New York. Ash is quiet in demand but firm in 
price. Hickory is being used only moderately and 
about the only increase in the trade noted comes 
through orders from two or three handle and wagon 
stock manufacturers. Both hickory and ash are well 
held and conditions are unchanged. 





Pittsburg, Pa. A good demand for the better grades 
of ash and hickory exists, but the stocks are small 
and the dealers having any clear hickory can get 
practically their own rates for it. Ash trade is 
sufficient to take practically all that there is offered. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Hemlock trade here has shown some im- 
provement on building timbers during the week but 
the general market is extremely quiet. Railroads are 
buying piece stuff in small quantities whenever it is 
offered at a price which brings it into direct competi- 
tion with southern pine. This trade, however, is not 
sufficient to strengthen the market to any considerable 
extent and prices on almost all grades and sizes re- 
main at about the point which has been held for the 
last three weeks. 





Columbus, Ohio. In a retail way there has been a 
number of sales of hemlock during the past week and 
dealers got $25 a thousand feet, but in carlots that 
lumber is quoted at $17 f. 0. b. Columbus. Up to this 
week there has been practically no market for hem- 
lock for several months, but the demand now shows 
slight improvement. 





Ottawa, Ont. Hemlock moves more freely and 
quotes at $19 to $21.50, according to size. Much 
spruce comes from the east and is in better demand; 
the price asked for flooring is $27 wholesale and $30 


retail. 
Walnut. 


Chicago. The furniture and casket factories’ are 
practically the only ones which are buying walnut to 
any extent now. The furniture manufacturers are 
buying in small amounts wherever they are able to 
secure fine figured wood, but the general trade on al- 
most all grades of walnut is extremely quiet. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Poplar prices have remained stationary 
during the last week. Demand has fallen off to some 
extent while manufacturing concerns are buying com- 
paratively little lumber. Stocks here are compara- 
tively light and some difficulty is being experienced 
in securing prompt shipments. - 

Poplar production has been curtailed to a consid- 
erable extent and prices are expected to remain firm 
throughout the summer and fall. 

RCAC 

Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for poplar is good, but 
the supply is larger than it was and it may disturb 
the trade a little before it is found, as it no doubt 
will be, that there is none too much of it. Some of 
the mills seem to be a bit eager to realize and so are 
sending out a good many lists, with prices that are 
not so very uniform. This phase of the trade ought 
not to last long, though, and when the buyer and seller 
once more understand each other it will all be smooth. 

















Baltimore, Md. Poplar continues to range at a low 
price level, with some steadying in the quotations 
and consumers showing somewhat more interest in 
stocks. Box makers and other consumers of low 
grade lumber seem to be buying more freely, the de- 
mands upon the factories of the former having in- 





creased, but the high grade stocks are quiet, the 
situation being influenced by the cessation of the 
foreign movement. Thus, while the output of the 
mills has not exceeded moderate proportions, the cur- 
tailment of exports has served to augment supplies 
here. The foreign situation continues very unsatis- 
factory without any immediate prospect of a material 
change for the better. 
wore 

Toledo, Ohio. There has been no further weaken- 
ing of the common grades of poplar and the first 
class grades have held strong at all times. There is 
a good demand for most all kinds of poplar, with the 
result that the receipts have been very satisfactory. 

—oOoOooee 

Columbus, Ohio. The poplar market continues firm 
and if anything it shows an advancing tendency. Good 
prices are paid for clear stock, while the inferior 
grades show considerable weakness. The market oceu- 
pies a strong position and as soon as business condi- 
tions become normal it is expected that values will 
take a sharp turn upward. 


Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 








Chicago. The certainty that a final decision can be 
looked for within a few days, in the eastbound lumber 
freight rate case, ha strengthened the market in 
western lumber to some extent. Manufacturers on 
the coast are confident that either the decision will be 
in their favor or that a compromise which will enable 
them to continue in business will be suggested or 
offered by the commission. Considerable fir lumber 
is being sold for car building purposes and some thick 
tank stock has also been disposed of here this week. 

OPPs 

Portiand, Ore. Rail business is showing a slight 
improvement and there is a little doing in coastwise 
business, but on the whole conditions remain prac- 
tically unchanged. Foreign buyers are taking ad- 
vantage of the low prices and several good sized 
orders have been placed recently. An order for 
2,500,000 feet for Australia.was placed with mills in 
this district this week, and several orders are ex- 
pected to be placed during the next few days. Logs 
show no change and the shingle market remains 
weak. Local business is quite satisfactory. 





Tacoma, Wash. No change of note has taken place 
in the lumber situation. Manufacturers are simply 
doing the best they can under conditions, hoping for 
a speedy decision in the rate case so that they will 
know how to proceed. The coastwise business is 
practically dead and, while there is some offshore 
demand, prices are ruling so low that there is little 
inducement to sell. The rail business is down to the 
minimum. Some of the millmen state that conditions 
at present are as bad if not worse than they have 
been since the break occurred. Others view the situ- 
ation more optimistically, stating that they believe 
matters will soon adjust themselves. There is still 
some local demand and some mills are running on 
this class of orders. 





Seattle, Wash. On account of the advance in 
freight rates on lumber from the Pacific coast and 
the keen competition met with by coast shippers with 
yellow pine from the south going into territory here- 
tofore almost entirely supplied by lumber from the 
Pacific coast, lumbermen in this section seem to be 
holding off waiting the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. A few orders are reported 
coming in at a low price, mostly from the middle 
west. Practically no lumber is being shipped east 
of Chicago. The recent financial flurry has affected 
the east to a greater extent than it did the middle 
west and is accountable in a measure for the lack 
of business being offered from eastern points, to- 
gether with the declining market and the inabiuty 
of shippers to guarantee to protect the advanced rate. 





Inland Empire Woods. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The reports from the wood-working 
mills are all to the effert that the Idaho pine, under 
which name quite a variety of the cheaper soft wood 
comes, is still the cheapest material for a certain 
class of doors and finish. It is compact, works easily 
ahd takes a good finish, The western dealer has so 
far entirely forestalled the eastern yard dealer in 
this trade and sellg it all direct. Prices are low and 
the profits to the producer must be small for the 
freight charges are heavy. 


California Pines and Redwood. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥. The trade here will be glad when 











the conditions that favor a return to easy shipments ~ 


from the Pacific coast put it in better touch with 
California sugar pine and redwood. They were not 
fully introduced here, outside of redwood shingles, 
but redwood siding was beginning to go when the 


slack trade came on, and it is certainly needed here - 


sinee white-pine siding has become so high priced. 
When the general demand is better it will be easy 
to resume this trade. All Pacifie coast business is 
much complicated now. 


Mahogany and Spanish Cedar. 





Chicago. JT urniture factories are buying a larger 
amount of mahogany than usual in order to be able to 
fill special orders for public buildings of various kinds 
which they have received. Prices are practically un- 
changed and mahogany manufacturers in all parts of 
the country, both of veneer and lumber, are refusing 
to make any material concessions. African wood 
still remains a favorite although considerable Tabasco 
is on the market and is selling readily Receipts of 
logs from the spring sales have been unusually heavy 
this week and most of the factories are now well 
stocked. 

Boston, Mass. The call for mahogany is not very 
active at present. Some grades are lower than. they 
have been. Veneers are not in as good demand as 
usual at this season of the year but mills are running 
a little fuller time than they have been. White holly 
veneers are in good call for export. Spanish cedar 
is not in as large call as usual and prices are easier. 


Southern Pine. 


Chicago. A steady though slight improvement has 
been the feature of the southern pine market on al- 
most all sizes and grades this week. Building lumber 
is still in active demand and a number of large bills 
have been placed with line and country yards this 
week. The yard owners seem convinced that the pro- 
duction of the south is so heavy this season that 
there will be a scarcity of almost all grades during the 
fall months and therefore are placing their orders at 
the prevailing low prices. The advance during the 
week has averaged about 50 cents a thousand feet on 
almost all grades and a further advance is looked for 
next week. Building operations are absorbing consid- 
erable southern pine lumber but the demand for this 
purpose is considerable under the average at this sea- 
son. The railroads and car building companies are 
not ordering to any large extent although some car 
siding has been bought by the railroads for repair 
purpose is considerably under the average at this sea- 
inquiries out for fairly large amounts of lumber of 
various kinds and a steady improvement in this branch 
of the trade can be looked for. It is estimated that 
over a quarter of a million freight cars are in imme- 
diate need of repair and as soon as this work is com- 
menced the market will be strengthened. 


————e—eoorr™ 








St. Louis, Mo. There is practically no change to 
chronicle in the yellow pine market this week. Inter- 
mittent orders are still coming in, but they are always 
bunched. A dealer will get quite a batch of cars one 
day and none the next. Still the total volume of 
business is certainly increasing. More mills are open 
now but they do not seem to be running full time. 
They are in most part only running enough to supply 
broken stocks, and as a rule are only sawing up old 
logs. Logging is suspended owing to wet woods and 
the continued unstable condition of the market. Car 
companies still refuse to buy and this has held busi- 
ness up. In the car repair line, however, there is a 
little more doing now. One concern this week put 
on 500 men for repair work. Prices continue where 
they were. 





Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine conditions here are 
the same as reported a week ago. Prices are if any- 
thin slightly firmer and there is a confident feeling 
in lumber circles that the worst is over as far as 
prices are concerned and that the market will slowly 
gain steadiness. Mixed orders are not being sought 
owing to badly broken mill stocks, and dealers who 
are constantly placing mixed lots find it hard to get 
just what they want at any mill. Stocks at the mills 
are. very uneven and dealers in the large places who 
can buy to advantage in straight car lots or in lots 
of only a few items to the car can get their wants 
supplied to better advantage and also at slightly less 
prices than those who are placing filling orders that 
are badly mixed. As a matter of fact nearly every 
item on the list can be bought at a less price in 
straight car lots than in mixed lots. The market 
however is about 50 cents per thousand higher than 
in May and the yellow pine people here say that it 
will not sag back this season. The railroad demand 
should show a temporary spurt at least, as the floods 
which have prevailed throughout the southwest for 
the last week have caused immense damage to the 
railroad companies in the way of washouts of bridges 
ete., and during the next week or two the mills are 
likely to have a lot of rush orders for ties and other 
railroad material. There is a fair inquiry for yard 
stock in spite of bad trade conditions which now 
prevail, and it is believed that the buying of fall 
stock will be brisker from now on. 


—orwr 


New Orleans, La. Steady increase in inquiries and 
orders for interior delivery is reported and some of 
the big buyers are getting busy. While in instances 
better prices have been received, the price betterment 
is by no means commensurate with the improvement 
in demand. Stocks are somewhat broken and on 
scarce items manufacturers are able to secure ad- 
vances on quotations current some weeks ago. But, 
taken all around, there is small improvement in price 
and it is probable that such stock accumulations as 
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remain in the mill yards will have to be worked off 
before a general advance to more reasonable price 
levels can be enforeed. There is yet no marked im- 
provement in the call for car material, although a 
few scattering orders and some inquiries give ground 
for hope that this side of the market will show 
greater activity before a great while. Export prices 
are said to be depressed and the European marts 
glutted with consignment stock, yet some sizable ship- 
ments are going forward from Mississippi ports» A 
somewhat stronger call for sawn timber for export 
is noted. 


PBB LLL 

New York. Reports are more encouraging than last 
week and substantial inquiries are received. Actual 
buying continues on a limited basis, but the gains 
made are of a good character and indicate the 
beginning of improvement. Local stocks are adequate 
for current wants and very few buyers are urging 
shipment except for special stocks and these are read- 
ily obtained. This feature of the situation prevents a 
more complete recovery in the demand as buyers know 
they can still delay their orders until the last moment 
and then get their stocks promptly. Export business 
is reported dull. Further improvement among ship 
builders is noted, largely for repair work. Plans are 
contemplated for several good sized dock contracts 
but it is evident from the trend of the market that 
competition will be so keen as to permit of a very 
little margin on this class of business. Flooring is 
well held. The improvement in the building situation 
last week gives much cause for encouragement and 
while wholesalers do not look for much improvement 
before early September they expect that summer trade 
will be equally as good or better than now. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Boston, Mass. The market for North Carolina pine 
is still unsettled. Mills are offering stock at low prices 
and in some cases lower quotations have been named 
this week than previously. There are a few mills that 
are not badly in need of money that are trying to hold 
prices in a more steady way, but the majority appear 
to be as anxious to sell as at any time since the first 
of the year. Offerings of No. 1 partition have been 
made at $28. 


Baltimore, Md. The North Carolina pine business 
continues to show signs of recovery, though the up- 
ward movement is very slow and stocks are still so 
large as apparently to preclude the expectation of a 
decided advance in the near future. Box grades are 
in very fair demand, however, and other divisions 
of the trade show indications, of greater activity. 
The inquiry comes especially from builders, who are 
having their busiest period. The mills are still hold- 
ing dgwn with the production, and the eagerness of 
dealers to get orders keeps down the margin of profit. 
A better feeling prevails, however, and some dispo- 
sition is shown to take advantage of the low range 
of prices to buy against a possible rise. 








Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. There is slow improvement in 
demand, with an encouraging improvement of the call 
for factory stock, indicating a resumption of activity 
in this line. Otherwise the situation is practically 
without feature. Yard stock continues to furnish the 
backbone of demand. Present indications are that 
June will make a better showing with regard to 
business volume, as compared with the corresponding 
month last year, than did May, but no one expects 
the business to attain last year’s proportions. Col- 
lections have been reported rather better than usual 
this month. Reports from this as well as other mar- 
kets generally agree that the price is much firmer 
than it was a while back. Some of the mills which 
have taken off concessions on items of stock on which 
their supply has run low occasionally report sales on 
these items at full list, which bears out the state- 
ment that stocks are pretty badly broken and buyers 
find some difficulty in filling mixed orders. As a 
general thing the trade seems to be as well pleased 
by the assurance of price stability as are the mill- 
men themselves, and some buyers are showing a little 
more “inclination to purchase ahead of immediate 
needs. 





Chicago. Thick tank stgck has been the leading fea- 
ture in the cypress trade here this week. At the same 
time considerable thin tank stock has been disposed of 
at better prices than have prevailed for some time. 
Greenhouse stock is in fairly good demand and a 
number of large sales have been made this week at 
satisfactory prices. In spite of the efforts of some of 
the companies to adhere strictly to list prices, con- 
cessions are being made on practically all desirable or- 
ders on all grades and this condition of affairs is ex- 
pected to continue as long as the mills are able to 
give prompt shipment on orders. 

_—eee 

St. Louis, Mo. The best thing that may be said 
of the cypress market this week as viewed at this 
point is that it does not take such high pressure to 
sell stock. The market is absorbing cypress more 
readily, and although competition is still keen, the cut- 
throat methods that not long since characterized the 
selling, no longer exists. Prices have naturally firmed 








up somewhat although they are by no means what 
they should be. The orders are more plentiful, but 
the factories are still buying only what they want 
for immediate needs and no one has as yet shown a 
disposition to stock up ahead. But the St. Louis deal- 
ers are satisfied at the way the trade is slowly pick- 
ing up. 


Kansas City, Mo. Various markets report a stronger 
tendency to cypress prices, and the same condition 
prevails here. The Louisiana cypress manufacturers 
usually have the price situation well in hand, and 
it looks as if they were again gaining control of 
the market. The inquiry here for yard material is 
fully normal for June, and if the call for special 
stock of various kinds were anywhere near as active 
the cypress people here would have little complaint 
as to the demand. The feeling here is that the fall 
demand will be moderately active, and that for some 
time at least the dealers will have trouble securing 
prompt shipment of mixed lots owing to badly broken 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. Material improvement has been noticed in 
the red cedar shingle market here this week and 
prices have advanced from 10 cents to 15 cents in 
the last five days. The demand has improved and as 
the number of transit cars coming into this market is 
decreasing steadily better prices can be looked for 
from now on. Washouts in Montana and some of the 
western states are expected to delay the shingle move- 
ment to a considerable extent and firms which now 
have cars at the Minnesota transfer consider them- 
selves in a fortunate position. White cedar shingles 
are about stationary so far as price is concerned, al- 
though the demand is quieter than a week ago. 

Lath is dull but prices are unchanged. 














Minneapolis, Minn. Low prices are being dropped 
on shingles for coast shipment, and the situation is 
stronger this week. Quotations now range from $2.40 
to $2.50 on Stars and the higher quotation is a result 
of a 20-cent advance by some wholesale concerns 
which have accumulated all the orders they want and 
are now desiring to clean up. Special concessions 
are still being made by some manufacturers on stock 
that has been discolored by exposure at Minnesota 
Transfer, but on new shingles there is decided 
strength, and Clears are firm at $3 on the 50-cent rate. 





Tacoma, Wash. The shingle situation appears to 
be worse than ever. Stars are’selling around $1.50 
and clears at $1.80. These are the lowest prices yet 
quoted and manufacturers state that they simply can- 
not sell at these figures. Many mills in this vicinity 
have shut down in the hope of sending prices up. 
This movement is quite general, although some of 
the owners are waiting the decision of Grays harbor 
mills. There is some inquiry for shingles but, at 
present prices, manufacturers state they are simply 
giving their output away. A year ago Stars were 
selling here at $2.80 up. 





Seattle, Wash. The last week has brought no ma- 
terial change in the shingle situation on the Pacific 
coast. Some business is reported at a little better 
price than heretofore and it is believed if a general 
close down of from six to eight weeks were effected 
it would strengthen the market some. An effort is 
being made to bring about this close down. 





New Orleans, La. Both markets rule quiet. A few 


cypress mills are now offering clippers and economies,. 


which have ruled scarce for some time, but there is 
no great effort to force sales, stocks having been 
pretty well cleaned up during April and early May. 
In lath the call is dubbed quiet, with sufficient stock 
to meet present requirements but little surplus. The 
price is said to be well held. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Still the deluge of red cedar shin- 
gles, which the mills had left over last fall and which 
they are foolish enough to be sending east unsold. It 
is said that they have found out what they are doing 
and have shut down in great part, but it is pretty 
late to save the market. All records are broken by 
the shingle receipts, though it is said that few red 
woods are coming and there is no disposition to urge 
white cedars on this market. The consumption is 
good. 


Boston, Mass. The best mills are holding cedar ex- 
tras at $4.25 but few sales can be reported at this 
price. Offerings of good extras are being made at 
$4 to $4.15. Pacific coast shingles are in large offer- 
ing at low prices. The demand for lath is not very 
active and prices are unchanged. 





Ottawa, Ont. Shingles, B. C., is in more active 
demand, retailing at $3.75 a thousand. Lath are 
quiet. No. 1 quote at $4.25 f. 0. b. No. 2 lath are 
selling at $3.75. 


Cooperage. 





Chicago. Continued decreased shipments of hogs 
have resulted in an extremely dull trade in all slack 
barrel cooperage and little or no change can be ex- 





pected before the early fall months. Produce ship- 
ments from the south have strengthened the market to 
some extent but prices are still extremely low and any 
prices which might be quoted would be nominal. Tight 
barrel cooperage is quiet as most of the distilleries 
have closed down. Practically the only demand for 
cooperage of this kind is coming from the various oil 
refineries. 





St. Louis, Mo. Trade is still below the normal for 
this. time of year although there has been a slight 
picking up in the demand during the past week -or 
so. The demand has come from the slack barrel peo- 
ple in most part and has shown no increase from tight 
barrel sourees. It is now a definitely understood fact 
that the apple crop is going to be a failure, and this 
destroys a large and profitable source of revenue for 
the slack barrel manufacturers. Just now the slack 
barrel demand comes principally from the sugar manu- 
facturers. In this connection trade this week in the 
export line took a substantial spurt for the better. 
One St. Louis dealer reports that here has been a 
large call from Cuba and Mexico. As the distillers 
are not doing much now the tight barrel demand has 
eased off considerably. 











Advertisements will be inserted artmen 
at the following rates: ae : 


For one week, - . . 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - « 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . ° - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, « - . ¢ 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Too fate To Classify | 


FIRST CLASS OPPORTUNITY TO A MAN 








With saw mill experience, with $50,000 or more in ready 
money. Can take practical charge of a proposition which 
promises great profit. Owners of the timber will gladly 
join ir development of this property which is well located. 


Address “S. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—TO CLOSE OUT 
6 cars 4-4 dry log run gum. ¢ 
5 cars 5-4 dry log run gum. 
ears 4-4 dry log run oak. 
cars 2” white oak crossing or bridge plank. 
cars 3” red oak crossing or bridge plank. 
2 cars 7x9 sawed white* oak switch ties. 


Code lol 


About 20,000 6x8x8’ hewn cross ties, white oak, red oak 
and pine. 
DUNBAR TIE CO., Cairo, Ill. 
FOR SALE 


One Forney locomotive, 25-ton, standard gauge, 38” driv- 
ers, coal or wood burner. 

One tug boat, 6 ft., 6”x40 ft. over all; vertical marine 
boiler, 7x7, piston valve vertical engine. Both in good 
condition. 

BOWIE LUMBER CO., LIMITED, Bowie, La. 








Two John Moore boilers, triple riveted, 300 H. P. Will 
carry from 110 to 120 Ibs. One 54” smoke stack, 4 inch 
thick, 96 feet high. One Ames center crank engine, 11x12, 
The above with trimmings. : 

JAMES DOYLE, 5425 Halsted St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-CYCLONE FAN AND PIPING. 
FRANK I. ABBOTT, 403-405 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


FOR SALE-CANADIAN HARDWOODS, 
100,000’ 14% and 1%” Birch. 
50,000’ 1” Soft Elm. 
20,000° 4x4 to 6x6 Soft Elm. 

THE BRADLEY COMPANY, Hamilton, Ont. 
WANTED-CYPRESS POSTS AND POLES. 
We have a number of orders to place for mixed carloads 

of cypress posts and poles, mostly 3 and 4” rounds, 7’. 
Address “EE. 68,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—N. C. PINE BOX, ROUGH 
We have ready for shipment in kiln dry N. C. pine: 
50,000 feet 4-4 edge box. 
50,000 feet 1x8” box boards. 
50,000 feet 1x10” box boards. 
190,000 feet 1x12” box boards. 
We have in air dry box boards, six months on sticks : 
50,000 feet 4-4 edge box. 
50,000 feet 1x8” box boards. 
50,000 feet 1x10” box boards. 
Write us for delivered prices. 

WOODSON & GRAVES, Lynchburg, Va. 
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| Wanted:Cmployees | 


Wanted: Mill Mechanies | 








WANTED-—CHIEF ENGINEER 
For large saw mill plant in Louisiana; must understand 
electric light plant; give full experience, list of past empioy- 
ers, age and salary wanted in first letter or no attention 
will be paid to application. 
Address “E. 57,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS MILL FOREMAN 
For mill 200,000 ft. daily capacity ; must have best of refer- 
ences and give same in replying to this advertisement, and 
be willing to begin at reasonable salary; none — first class 
men that have made good in large mills need appl 
Address “E. _55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED— MALE STENOGRAPHER 
With some experience in lumber manufacturing business; 
location, W. Va.; state age, whether married or single; 
wages $50 per month. 

Address “E. 56," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS MEN 
For yellow pine mill in northwestern Florida, including man- 
ager, superintendent, saw mill foreman, chief engineer, plan- 
ing mill foreman, yard foreman, — elerk, logger and 
first class accountant; healthy locatic No attention paid 
to applications unless full list of past employers, detailed 
“ perience, age and salary wanted is given in first letter. 
replies confidential. 
ddress “BE. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED- FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR. 
One who can take work off plans correctly. Give expe- 
rience and salar wanted. 
Address * wise ‘ONSIN,” care AMERICAN LU MBERMAN. 























- WANTED-— TEAMSTER. 
Must be strictly temperate and a good man with horses. 
CHAS. HARBAUGH. Lake Villa, Ill. 


TIMBER LAND BROKER OR ANYONE ELSE 
Who can sell choice tracts ~ timber lands on commission, 
and qualify, call or addres: 

A. J. WEIL, 310° Orchestra Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


- WANTED-— BAND SAW FILER & FOREMAN. 

Must be able to come at once. Only experienced man 
with good references need apply. 

Address “Ee 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED—MILL FOREMAN. 

Man who could invest from $3,006 to $5,000 with us and 
take charge of saw mill and planing mill, in the south. 
Permanent position for the right party. Must be fully com- 
petent and be ready to accept position at once. 

Address” “E. 70,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED 

Strictly first class woods foreman with experience in short- 
leaf yellow pine. Must be capable of loading 150,000 to 
200,000 feet per day. 

Address “i... 60,” 

















care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-STRICTLY UP TO DATE 
Sober saw mill foreman, capable of handling a modern 
double band mill; he must get results, and lumber must be 
manufactured economically and well; no drinking man need 
apply; must be a good handler of men. When applyin 
state age, whether married or single, wages expected an 
send references covering your career; also state when you 
could report for duty. 
FOURCHE RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Fourche, Perry County, Ark. — 


~ COMMISSION MEN WANTED 
In Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Texas, by company oy located’ to handle western trade. 
Ja dress . 54," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—HARDWOOD SALES MANAGER. 

A man well equipped to sell the product of southern 
hardwood mills. Must be sober, industrious and be well 
recommended. 

Address 


“B. 81,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED A YOUNG MAN 
Who has had some experience in selling and handling box 
shook business on the west coast. Give full particulars 
regarding, age, experience ete. in first letter. 
ddress “C, 82," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS BONUS 
For planing mill superintendent. We will pay $1,000 bonus 
for a se superintendent, that can, through his own 
individual efforts, take full management of our up-to-date 
woodworking For ¢ with new dry kiln, and make same pay, 
or will rent. oe full particulars write 
. ROGERS LUMBER CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A YOUNG MAN ~ 
For general office work; must understand stenography ; must 
be of first class habits and character and well recommended 
a -— afraid of hard work and long hours. 
dress “B. 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: {umber Salesmen 


WANTED—A GOOD LIVE SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber and sash and door trade to ‘handle 
ainted white cedar colonial columns on a commission basis 
n eastern Pa., western N. Y., Md., Del. and D. 

Address . 54,” éare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-SALESMEN, AGENTS AND 
Commission men to handle Washington red cedar shingles 
and coast lumber. Special inducements of territory and in- 
come. Old established Se 

ddress . 2,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—3 OR 4 TRAVELING SALESMEN 
For Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. Prefer men 
having established trade ' ae states named. In replying 
send references, state ag rience, salary expected etc. 
Address SWITZER SoM ER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 























WANT EXPERIENCED CIRCULAR SAW FILER. 
One who is sober, reliable and can guarantee to fit saws 
to manufacture a minimum amount of miscuts; also look 
after the machinery of a mill of 30,000 feet daily capacity. 
Address “B. 78,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Anxious to succeed in the lumber business, to buy the 
“History of the Lumber ng of America,” which shows 
what others have done. Addre: 
« —— LUMBERMAN, “Publishers, 315 Dearborn S&t., 
cago. 


Wanted: C 


YELLOW PINE COMMISSION SALESMAN. 
Young man, thoroughly experienced, wishes to correspond 
with first class yellow pine manufacturers with a view to 
making a commission arrangement for the sale of yellow pine 
to retail and manufacturing trade in Detroit, Toledo, Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland and Pittsburg. First class references fur- 
nished. Address “FE. 58,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Or office manager with good lumber concern in Missouri or 
Kansas. yood accountant, correspondent and officeman. 
Experienced lumberman, at present employed at southern saw 
mill. Address “E. 53,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As stationary engineer and machinist with a good, reliable 
firm, or take charge of steam plant. Can give reference 
from present company I am now with. Want in healthy 
location. Would like to —re with some good firms. 
RYAN, Marked Tree, Ark. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper or office assistant by young man thoroughly 
competent and reliable. At present employed. Best cre- 
dentials furnished. Answer quick. 

Address P. 0. BOX 265, Fulton, Ky. 


YOUNG MAN WISHES SITUATION 
As commissary clerk. Al references and a hustler. At 
present employed, and can furnish best references. Wants 
to change at once. 
Address “EK. 66.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SITUATION AS YARD MAN. 
By young German lumberman, willing and capable; will 
start at small wages. 
Y. P. 1,144, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


OFFICE AND STORE MAN. 
Young man, 27, married, six years’ experience at mill; can 
use typewriter; best reference. 
Address “E. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


STENOGRAPHER AND ASST. BOOKKEEPER. 
Young man experienced in lumber business desires situa- 
tion. Best references and will guarantee satisfaction. 
Address “E. 72," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN 
By young man. Three years’ experience. Best of references. 
ddress “E. 60,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 



































BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. 
Guarantee satisfaction in any timber under reasonable con- 
ditions. Address “E. 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
Traveling southern Michigan desires to change his position. 
Wide experience in every branch of the business. Will 
consider office position. 
Address “E. 








63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CIRCULAR AND SHINGLE FILER 
Or shingle mill by contract, open for Soe. All saws 
guaranteed to do good work. Addres 
“FILER,” 327 iinceln Ave., Alameda, Cal. 


WANTED-POSITION YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Acquainted with Iowa, Dakota and Minnesota trade. 
Young and energetic. Can furnish unquestionable reference. 
Now ‘selling northern sg 
Address E. 71,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EVERY LUMBERMAN SHOULD POSSESS 

A new 4th edition oeewary. It_takes the place of the old 
3d edition, now out of pr 7 This new edition shows the 
feet in ail stock sizes from 1 to 2,000 pcs. and the amount 
from $6 to $75 per M feet of — quantity. The results 
are there ready for use. The fourth edition of the Lumber- 
man’s Actuary has cut-in index, and contains numerous 
tables that are of great value to the retailer. Price, $3 for 
a 5 and $3.50 for leather bound copies. For sale by 

ak MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn 8t., 

cago. 





A FIRST CLASS MILL MAN 
Desires position as mill superintendent or millwright; with 
ten years’ experience. Have been in the south, but had 
to leave there on account “of health. Can furnish first 
class reference. 
ddress “E. 64,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR & LAND EXAMINER 
Of twenty years’ expartence wants poe in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin or Michi ee. ore reasona Reference fur- 
nished. RIAH FLETCHER, Clinton Wis. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SAWYER. 
A first class band or circular Sal desires position. 
Best of reference. = come at o 
Address . 75,” care "AMERICAR LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG WOMAN WANTS POSITION 
As e years fn Tu have Ema eight years’ experience; last 
three 9 1 lumber office. 
“D. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











[ Wanted:Cmployment | 


A RETAIL YARD FOREMAN 
Wants to change location on account of wife’s health; 10 
years’ - erience ; can give reference. 
Address “E. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WITH WESTERN LUMBER CONCERN 
Wanted position in western country in retail or wholesale 
yard by young married man with twelve years’ experience in 
retail and wholesale trade. Can furnish Al references. 
B. H., Station A, Drawer 110, Houston, Tex. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in small town. Can speak German and fur- 
nish best of reference. 
Address “E. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-WORK 
For a 25 H. P. circular mill, to cut one million or more feet ; 
hauling a specialty; teams and traction engine; reference 
given and expected. BOX 114, Dublin, Va. 


POSITION WANTED 
By a first class band saw filer. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Address 110 FIFTEENTH ST., Cloquet, Minn. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail lumber business, with or without mill, in Ohio. 
High class wine 
ddress . 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
To travel in Ohio selling sash and doors or lumber. Well 
posted in odd —— 
dress . 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
In small mill. Reliable man wants good position. Small 
salary. Best references. 

Address “. 


























68,”" care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—INFORMATION. 

Every American wood will be found properly classified in 
for, ; — of the Lumber Industry of America.” Send 
or circula 

MERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago 





WANTED AT ONCE 
Position by practical timber estimator and surveyor. Sey- 
eral years’ experience both north and south. Satisfactory 
references. Address ‘“‘C. 80,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER. 
Have had 15 years’ experience as head filer on band, gang 
and round saws. 
ddress “D. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AS SALESMAN OR BUYER 
By practical man of extensive experience. Best references 
east or west. BOX 2181, Spokane, Wash. 


EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER, STENOGRAPHER 

And retail yard manager, age 24, married, wants position 

anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Best references, 
ddress “D. 59,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A FIRST CLASS SAW MILL MAN 
Desires ition as mill foreman. Am now employed in 
mill cutting 75 M per day. Can do anything in mill. Good 
reason for making eenge., Best of references. 
ddress 5,” care AMERICAN ‘LUMBERMAN. 

















WANTED-SITUATION 

In any capacity by man of experience, skilled in all the 
details about a first class saw mill and lumber business, 
such as filing rk ore management of men and work 
etc.; would as soon take a job filin ng for a band mill; sec- 
ond to none at this work; or to build a mill and operate a 
plant as manager; will soon have large band mill plant com- 
pleted. Address “C. 61,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DO YOU WANT A SITUATION? 
Advertise now. An advertisement placed in the Wanted 





a columns will bring your want notice before the 


7 of people who are looking for men. If you w f some- 
thing, write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chica 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND SAWYER 
By a first class man in every respect, in a healthy locality. 
Married, middle aged, strictly sober, industrious and hustler. 
Eighteen years’ experience. Left hand rig preferred. Will 
come at once. Either es 5 “ wire. South —- 
Address B. OSSELIN, Bowden, N. C. 








CONSTRUCTING ENGINEER 
And all-round millwright wants to correspond with parties 
page to build new or overhaul old plant or wanting a 
first class man 4 _ after the mechanical end of one or 
more mills. 
“ENGINEER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALES AGENT OR 
Office mona by a man of eleven years’ experience, who is 
be = a posted on all matters pertaining to a yellow 
ine iumber office and who is a good correspondent and 
rst class accountant. Have an extensive acquaintance 
with the trade in all of the central states and am well 
fitted to place stock to good advantage. Prefer a location 
in the south, west of the river, and no position will be 
considered unless with a — strong manufacturing firm. 
Unquestionable noon urnished on application. 
64,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 


TIMBER LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

There is no better medium published than the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber 
lands together. Your ad in this department would be a 
business bringer. Don’t wait but advertise now. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
Eight years’ experience on single and double cut saws; 
will guarantee work; can come at once. 
ddress “C. 55,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED-SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Illinois territory. Must be familitr with plan work. State 
references and salary. 

Address “D. 65,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION INSPECTOR 
Also have 500,000 feet oak and poplar for sale. Will 
load and grade to suit buyer. 
Address “E. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HARDWOOD AND YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Wants position. Western territory preferred. Best of ref- 
erences furnished. 

Address “C. 76,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-FIRST CLASS SALESMAN * 
With clean record that can creditably represent one 
of the best firms in th ‘city. Capable of meeting and sell- 
ing = best trade. A 


age, experience and mee. 
Address “C. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


position for the right man. Give 





WANTED-POSITION IN RETAIL YARD. 
West preferred, where I would have a good opportunity for 


advancement. Willing to begin as yardman to prove my 

ability. Thoroughly Be cae and can furnish best refer- 

ences. Address ,’ care Antrim Lumber Co., 
Antrim, 








WANTED-SITUATION 
To take charge of sales department for concern handling 
a large amount of poles and posts. Can go to any firm 
well recommended by firm I am with as salesman and for 
-_ and habits. 
“B. 67,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PUBLIS! 
WHOLE 




















